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VOLUME the FIP'TH. - 


SPECTATOR 


To the Rronr HonovnABLt 


THOMAS Earl of Vharton. 


My Loss, 

II E author of the SyECT AT 0R, having 

prefixed before each of his volumes the 
name of ſome great per ſon to whom he has 
particular obligations, lays his claim to your 
Lordſhip's patronage upon the ſame account. 
J muſt confeſs, my Lord, had not I already 
received great inſtances of your favour, I 
ſhould have; been afraid of ſubmitting a work 
of this nature to your. peruſal. You are ſo tho- 
roughly acquainted with the charafters of men, 
and ail the parts of human life, that it is impoſ- 
ſible for the leaſt miſrepreſentation of them to 
eſcape your notice. It is your Lordſhip's par- 
ticular diſt inction, that you are maſter of the 
whole compaſs of buſineſs, and have ſignalized 
yourſelt in all the different ſcenes of it. We 
admire ſome for the dignity, others for the po- 
pularity of their behaviour ; ſome for their 
clear neſs of judgment, others for their happi- 
neſs of expreſſion; ſome for the laying of 


fchemes, and others for the putting them in 
Voit. V. A 


DEDICATION. 


execution: it is your Lordſhip only who en- 
joys theſe ſeveral talents united, and that too 
in as great perfection as others poſſeſs them 
ſingly. Your enemies acknowledge this great 
extent in your Lordſhip's character, at the ſame 
time that they uſe their utmoſt induſtry and in- 
vention to derogate from it. But it is for your 
honour that thoſe who are now your enemies 
were always ſo. You have acted in ſo much 
conſiſtency with yourſelf, and promoted the in- 
tereſts of your country in ſo uniform a man- 
ner, that even thoſe who would miſrepreſent 
your generous deſigns for the public good, can- 
not but approve the ſteadineſs and intrepidity 
with which you purſue them. It is a moſt ſen- 
ſible pleaſure to me that I have this opportu. 
nity of profeſſing myſelf one of your great ad- 
mirers, and in a very particular manner, 


My LORD, 
Your Lordſbip's moſt obli ged, # 
and maſt obedient humble fervant, 
Tus SPECTATOR, 


; 


SPECTATOR. 


VOLUME THE FIFP TH. 


No. 322. Monday, March 10. 1712. 


Ad humum merore gravi deducit et angit. 


| Hos. Ars poet. v. 110. 
Wrings the ſad foul, and lends it dawn to carib. 
f FRANCIS, 


[ T is often ſaid, after a man has heard a ſtory with 
extraordinary circumſtances, It is a very good one 

if it be true: but, as for the following relation, I 
ſhould be glad were I ſure it were falſe, It is told 
with ſuch ſimplicity, and there are ſo many artleſs 


touches of diſtreſs in it, that I fear it comes too much 
from the heart, | 


Mr SPECTATOR, 
ons years ago it happened that I lived in the 
F 8 ſame houſe with a young gentleman of merit; 
« with whoſe good qualities I was ſo much taken, as 
to make it my endeavour to ſhew as many as I was 
© able in myſelf. Familiar 'converſe improved general 
© civitities into an unfeigned paſſion on both ſides. He 
watched an opportunity to declare himſelf to me; 
and I, who could not expect a man of ſo great an e- 
A 2 
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© {tate as his, received his addrefles in ſuch terms 2s 
gave him no reaſon to believe I was diſpleaſed with 
©them, though 1 did nothing ts make him think me 
© more eaſy than was decent. His father was a very 
* hard worldly man, and proud ; ſo that there was 
no reaſon to believe he would eaſily be brought to 
* think there was any thing in any woman's per ſou or 
character that could balance the diſadvantage of an 
unequal fortune. In the mean time, the ſon conti- 
nued his application to me, and omitted no occaſion 
* of demonſtrating the moſt diſintereſted paſſion ima- 
ginable to me; and, in plain direct terms, offered to 
* matry me privately, and keep it fo till he fhould be 
10 happy as to gain his father's approbation, or be- 
come poſſeſſed of his eſtate, I paſſionately loved 
* him, and you will believe I did not deny ſuch a one 
* what was my intereſt alſo to grant, However, I was 
not ſo young, as not to take the precaution of car- 
* rying with me a faithful ſervant, who had been alio 
my mother's maid, to be preſent at the ceremony. 
© When that was over, I demanded a certificate, ſign- 
© ed by the miniſter, my huſband, and the ſervant I 
« juſt now ſpoke of. After our nuptials, we converſed 
together very familiarly in the ſame houſe ; but the 
* reſtraints we were generally under, and the inter- 
£ views we had being ſtolen and interrupted, made our 
© behaviour to each other have rather the impatient 
_ © fondneſs which is viſible in lovers, than the regular 
and gratified affection which is to be obſerved in man 
© and wife. This obſervation. made the father very 
£ anxious for his ſon, and preſs him to a match he had 
© in his eye for him. To relieve my huſband from 
"© this importunity, and conceal the ſecret of our mar- 
* riage, which I had reaſon to know would not be long 
© in my power in town, it was reſolved that I ſhould 
« retire into a remote place in the country, and con- 
« verſe under feigned names by letter. We long con- 
t tinued this way of commerce; and i, wich my ncedt, 
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* a ſew books, and reading over and over my huſband's 
letters, pafled my time in a reſigned expectation of 
better days. Be pleaſed to take notice, that within 
four months after I left my huſband I was delivered 
* of a daughter, who died within a few hours after 
her birth. Thus accident, and the retired manner 
* of life I led, gave criminal hopes to a neighbouring 
* brute of à country-gentleman, whoſe folly was the 
* ſource of all my affliction. This ruſtic is one of 
* thoſe rich clowns, who ſupply the want of all man- 
ner of breeding by the neglect of it, and with noiſy 
* mirth, halt-underſtanding, and ample fortune, force 
* themſcives upon perſons and things, without any 
* ſenſe of time and place. The poor ignorant people 
where I lay concealed, and now paſicd for a widow, 
* wondered I could be ſo ſhy and ſtrange, as they cal- 
led it, to the fquire; and were bribed by him to ad- 
mit him whenever he thought fit. I happened ta 
be ſitting in a little parlour which belonged to my 
* own part of the houſe, and muſing over one of the 
fondeſt of my huſband's letters, in which I always 
* kept. the certificate of my marriage, when this rude: 
fellow came in, and, with the nauſeous familiarity of 
ſuch unbred brutes, ſnatched the papers out of my 
* hand, I was immediately under ſo great a concern, 
* that I threw myſelf at his feet, and begged of him 
to return them. He, with. the ſame odious pretence 
to freedom and gaiety, ſwore he would read them. 
© I grew more importunate, he more curious, till at 
* laſt, with an indignation ariſing from a paſſion I then 
* firſt diſcovered in him, he threw the papers into the. 
* fire, ſwearnig, that fince he was not to read them, 
the man who writ them ſhould never be ſo happy as 
to have me read them over again. It is. inſignificant 
© to tell you my tears and reproaches made the boeilte- 
rous calt leave the room aſhamed, and out of coun- 
* tenance, when I had leiſure to ruminate on this ac- 
* cident with more than ordinary forrow : howeves, 

A. 3 
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ſuch was then my confidence in my huſband, that I 
vrrit to him the misfortune, and deſired another pa- 
per of the ſame kind. He deferred writing two or 
three poſts, and at Iaſt anſwered me in general, that 
* he could not then ſend me what I aſked for, but 
when he could find a proper conveyance, I ſhould 
* be ſure to have it, From this time, his letters were 
more cold every day than another, and, as he grew 
indifferent, I grew jealous. This has at laſt brought 
me to town, where I find botb the witneſſes of my 
marriage dead, and that my huſband, after three 
months cohabitation, has buried a young lady whom 
he married in obedience to his father, hn. à word, 
* he ſhuns and diſowns me. Should I come to the 
* houſe and confront him, the father would join in 
* ſupporting him againſt ma, though he believed my 
* ſtory; ſhould I talk it to the world, what reparati- 
on can I expect for an injury I cannot make out? 
* I believe he means to bring me, through neceſſity, to 
« reſign my pretenſions to him for ſome proviſion for 
my life ; but I will die firſt; | Pray bid him remem- 
* ber what he ſaid; and how he was charmed when he 
laughed at the heedleſs diſcovery I often made of 
* myſelf; let him remember how aukward I was in 
my diſſembled indifference towards him before com- 
* pany; alk him how I, who could never conceal my 
© love for him, at his own requeſt can part with him 
for ever? Oh, Mr SyECTAToOR, ſeuſible ſpirits know 
no indifference in marriage; what then do you think 
is my piercing affliction l leave you to repreſent 
* my diſtreſs your own- way; in which 1 defire you to 
* be ſpeedy, if you have compaſſion: for innocence ex- 
poſed to er 5 ; 


"= | Te 91 orrav d. 
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No. 323. Tueſday, March 11. 
1 e [By Mr Appison. 
odo vir, modo famina.—— VII. 
. Sometimes a man, ſometimes à Woman. 


1 journal with which I preſented my readers 
on Tueſday laſt has brouglit me in ſeveral let- 
ters, with accounts of many private lives caſt into that 
form. I have the Rake's Fournal, the Sos Journal, 
the Whoremaſter' s Journal, and, among ſeveral others, 
a very curious piece, intituled, The Journal of a Me- 
hock. By theſe inſtances I find that the intention of 
my laſt, Tueſday's paper bas been miſtaken by many 
of my readers, I did not deſign ſo much to expoſe 
vice as idleneſs, and aimed at thoſe perſcns who paſs 
away their time rather in trifle and impertinence, than 
in crimes and immoralities. Offences of this latter 
kind are not to be dallied with, or treated in ſo ludi- 
crous a manner. In ſhort, my journal only holds up 
folly to the light; and ſhews the diſagreeableneſs of 
ſuch actions as are indifferent in themſelves, and 
blameable only as they proceed from creatures endow- 
ed with reaſon. 

_ My following correſpoadent, who calls herſelf Cla- 
rinda, is ſuch a journaliſt as I require: ſhe ſeems by 
her letter to be placed in a modiſh ſtate of indifference 
between vice and virtue, and, ſuſceptible of either, 
were there proper pains taken with her, Had her 
journal been filled with gallantries, or ſuch occurren- 
ces as had thewa her wholly diveſted of her natural 
innocence, notwithſtanding it might have been more 
pleaſing to the geuerality of readers, I ſhould not have 
publiſhed it; but, as it is only the picture of a life fil- 
led with a faſhionable kind of gaiety and lazineſs, I 
ſhall ſet down five days of it, as 4 have received it from 
the hand of my fair correſpondent, 
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Dear Mr srreraro, - 
OU having ſet your readers an exereiſe in one 

of yaur laſt weeks papers, I have performed 

* mine according to your orders, and herewith ſend it 
* you incloſed, Yow muſt know, Mr SytcTaTOR, 
that I am a maiden-tady of a good fortune, Who 
* have had feveral matches offered me for theſe-ten 
years laſt paſt, and have at preſent warm applicati- 
* ons made to me by a very pretty fellow. As I am 
* at my own. diſpoſal, I come up to town every win- 
* ter, and paſs my time in it after the manner you will 
find in the following journal, which I began to write 


upon the very day after your Spectator upon that 
ſubject. 


Tur sp. Could not go to ſleep. till one in 
the morning for thinking « of my journal. 


 WrpuxpaDay. From eight till ten. Drank two 

diſhes of chocolate in bed, and fell aſleep after them. 
Fron ten to eleven. Eat a lice of bread and butter, 
drank a diſh of bohea, read the Spectator. 

From eleven. to aue. At my toilette, tried a new 
end. Gave orders for Veny to be combed and waſh- 
ed, Mem. I look beſt. in blue. 

From one till half an hour after two, Drove to the 
Change, Cheapned a couple of fans. 

Till four. At dinner. Mem. Mr Froth paſſed by 
in his new hveries, 

Frem four to fix. Dreſſed, paid a viſit to Old La- 
dy Blithe and her ſiſter, having before heard 8 20 
were gone out of town that day. 

From fix to eleven. At baſſet. Mem. Never ſet a: 
gain upon the ce of diamonds. | 


TrvrsDay. From eleven at night is cight in the 
moruing. Dreamed that I punted to Mr Froth. 
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Fron 186 to ten, Chocolate, Read two acts in 
Aurengzebe a- bed. | 

From ten to eleven, Tea- table. Sent to borrow 
Lady Faddle's Cupid for Veny. Read the play-bills, 
Received a letter from Mr Froth. Mem. Locked it 
up in my ſtrong box, 

Reſt of the morning. Fontange, the tire- woman, 
her account of my Lady Blithe's waſh, Broke a tooth 
in my little tortoiſe- hell comb. Sent Frank to know. 
how my Lady Hectic reſted after her monkey's leap- 
ing out at a window, Looked pale, Fontange tells 
me my glafs is not true. Dreſſed by three. 

Frem three io four, Dinner cold before I ſat down. 

From four to eleven. Saw company. Mr Froth's 
opinion of Milton, His account of the Mohocks, His 
fancy of a pin-cuſhion, Picture in the lid of his ſnuff- 
box, Old Lady Faddle promiſes me her woman to- 
cut my hair, Loſt five guineas at crimp. 

Twelve o'clock at night, Wend to bed. 


FRIDAY... Eight in the morning. A- bed. Read 
over all Mr Froth's letters. Cupid and Veny. 

Ten o'clock. Stayed within all day; not at home, _ 

From ten to twelve, In conference with my man- 
tua · maker. Sorted a ſuit of ribbands. Broke my blue 
china cup. 

From twelve to one. Shut myſelf up in my cham- 
ber, practiſed Lady: Betty. Modely's ſkuttle. 

One in the aſternoon. Called for my flowered hand- 
kerchief Worked half a violet-lecaf in it. Eyes aked, 
and head out of order, Threw by my work, and 
read over the remaining part of Aurengzebe. 

From three to four. Dined. | 
From four to tavelve, Changed my mind, dreſſed; 
went abroad, and played at crimptill midnight. Found- 
Mris Spitely at home, Converſation, . Mris Brilliant's 
necklace falſe ſtones, Old Lady Loveday going to be 
married to a young fellow that is not worth a groat. 
4 5 
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Miſs Prue gone into tlie country. Tom Townly has 
red hair. Mem. Mris Spitely . whiſpered in my ear 
that ſhe had ſomething, to tell me about Mr Froth ; 
I am-ſure it is not true. 

Between twelve and one. Dreamed that Mr Froth 
lay at my feet, and called me Indamora.. 


SATURDAY. Roſe at eight o'clock in tlie morning. 
Sat down to my toilette. 

From eight to nine. Shifted a patch for half an hour 
before I could determine it, Fixed it above my left 
exe-brow? 

From nine to twelve. Drank my tea, and dreſſed. 

From twelve te tao. At chapel. A great deal of 
good company, Mem. The third air in the new o- 
pera, Lady Blithe dreſſed frightfully. 

From three to four. Dined, Miſs Kitty called up- 
on me to go to the opera before I was riſen from table. 

From dinner to fix. Drank tea. Turned off a 
footman for being rude to Veny. | 

Six o'clock, Went to the opera, I did not ſee Mr 
Froth till the beginning of the ſecond act. Mr Froth. 
ralked to a gentleman in a black wig. Bowed to a 
lady in the front- box. Mr Froth and his friend cla p- 
ped Nicolini in the third act. Mr Froth cried out, 
Aucora. Mr Froth led me to my chair. I think he 
ſqueezed my hand. 

Eleven at night. Went to bed, Melancholy: dreams. 
Methought Nicolini ſaid he was Mr Froth. 


Suxp AY. Indiſpoſed. 


Mo x DAY. Eight o'clock, Waked by Mils Kitty. 
Aurengzebe lay upon the chair by me. Kitty repeat 
ed without book the eight beſt lines in the play. Went 
in our mobs to the dumb man according to appoint- 
ment. Told me that my lover's name began with a 
G6. Mem, The conjurer was within a letter of Mr 
Froth's name, Cc. 
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« Upon looking back into this, my journal, I find 
© that I am at a loſs to know whether I paſs my time 
* well or ill; and indeed never thought of conſidering 
© how [ OY it before I peruſed your ſpeculation upon 
that ſubject. I ſcarce find a ſingle action in theſe 
five days that I can thoroughly approve of, except 
the working of the violet-leaf, which I am reſolved, 
© to finiſh the firſt day I am at leiſure. As for Mr 
Froth and Veny, I did not think they took up ſo 
* much of my time and thoughts as I find they do 
© upon my journal, The latter of them I will turn 
* off, if you inſiſt upon it; and it Mr Froth does not 
bring matters to a concluſion very ſuddenly, I wilt 
not let my life run away in a dream. 
Four humble ſervants 
CLARKNDAr 


To reſame one of the morak of my frſt paper, and” 
to confirm Clarinda in her good mclinations, I would: 
have her confider what a pretty figure the would make 
among poſterity, were the hiſtory of her whole life 
publiſhed like theſe five days of it. I ſhall conclude 
my paper with an epitaph written by an uncertain 
author on Sir Philip Sidney's ſiſter, a lady who ſeems- 
to have been of a temper very much different from 
that of Clarinda, The laſt thought of it is ſo very 


noble, that I dare ſay my reader will pardon me the 
quotation. 


On the Counteſs Dowapger of Pembroke. 


Underneath this marble hearſe 

Lyes the ſubject of all verſe, 

Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother; 

Death, ere thou haſt kill'd another, 

Fair and learn'd, and good as ſhe, 

Time ſhall throw a dart at thee. L 
Ben, Johnſon. 
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O curve in terris anime, & cgeleſtiam inaner, 
| PERS. Sat. 2. v. 61. 
| O fouls, in whom no heav'uly fire is found, 
Fat minds, and ever grov ling on the ground! 
DRYDEN. 


Mi. eri | 

A —_ materials you have collected together cowards 
; a general hiſtory of clubs, make ſo bright a part 
of your ſpeculations, that-I-think it is but a juſtice we 
© all owe the learned world to furniſh you with ſuch aſ- 
* ſiſtances as may promote that uſeful work. For: this- 
* reaſon I could not forbear communicating to you ſome 
imperfect informations of a ſet of men (if you will 
* allow them a place in that ſpecies of being) who have 
lately erected themſelves into a nocturnal fraternity, 
* under the title of the Mehock club; a name bor» 
* rawed, it ſeems, from a ſort of: Canibals in India, 
* who fudſilt by plundering and devouring all the na- 
tions about them. Fhoe preſident is ſtited Emper- 
or of the-Mohocks, and his arms are a: Furkith ereſ- 
« cent, which. his Imperial Majeſty bears at preſent in 
a very extraordinary manner engraven upon his fore- 
head. Agreeable to their name, the avowed deſign 
of their inſtitution is miſchief, and upon this foun- 
dation all their rules and orders are framed. An. 
« outrageous ambition of doing all poſſible hurt to their 
fellow creatures is the great cement of their aſſembly, 
* and the only qualification required in the members, 
In order to exert this principle in its full ſtrength and 
perſection, they take care to drink themſelves to a pitch 
that is beyond the poſſihility of attending to any mo- 
tions of reaton or humanity; then make a general | 
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© ſally, and attack all that are ſo unfortunate as to 
© walk the. ſtreets through which they patrol. gome 
are knock'd down, others ſtabb'd, others cut and car- 
©bonado'd, To put the watch to a total rout, and 
* mortity ſome of thoſe inoffenſive militia, is reckon'd 
© a coup declat. The particular talents by which 
* theſe DMiſanthrefes are diſtinguiſhed from one ano- 
ther conſiſt in the various kinds of barbarities which 
© they execute upon their priſoners, Some are cele- 
© brated for a: happy dexterity in tipping the lion upon 
©them; which is performed by ſqueezing the noſe flat 
© to the face, and boring out the eyes with their fin- 

gers: others are called the daucing-matters, and 
teach their {cholars to cut capers by running ſwords 
© thro' their legs; a new invention, whether originally 
French I cannot tell: a chird ſort are the tumblers, 
* whoſe olltce-it is to ſet women on their heads, and 
© commit certain indecencies, or rather barbarities, on 
the limbs which they EXPOIT: but theſe I torbear to 
mention, becauſe they. can't but be very ſhocking to 
© the reader as well as the SpxCTATOR, In this man- 
© ner they carry on a war againſt mankind; and, by 
the ſtanding maxims of their policy, are to enter in- 
to no alliances but one, and that is offenſive and de- 
fenſive with all bawdy-houſes in general, of which 
they have qerlared themſelves protectors and gua- 
rantees. 

© I uus on, Sir, theſe are only broken e 
« memoirs of this wonderful ſociety, but they are the 
© belt I have been yet ile to procure; for, being but of 
late eftabliſhinent, it is not ripe for a juſt hiſtory; and 
to be ſerious, the chief deſign of this trouble is to hin- 
der it from ever being o. You have been pleaſed; 
aut of a concern for the. good of your countrymen, 
© to act, under the character of SEC TAT OR, not only 
© the part of a looker on; but an overſeer of their ac- 
tions; and whenever ſuch enormities as this infeſt the 
town, we immediately fly to vou for redreſs. I have 
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* reaſon to believe, that ſome thoughtleſs youngſters, 
out of a falſe notion of bravery, and an immoderate 
© fondne(s to be diſtinguithed for fellows of fire, are 
© inſenſibly hurried into this ſenſeleſs ſcandalous pro- 
« jet: ſuch will probably ſtand corrected. by your re- 
© proofs, eſpecially if you inform them, that it is not 
© courage for half a ſcore fellows, mad with wine and. 
© luſt, to ſet upon two or three ſoberer than themſelves ; 
and that the manners of Indian ſavages are no be- 
coming accompliſhments to an Englith fine gentle- 
* man. Such of them as have been bullies and ſcow- 
rers of a long ſtanding and are grown veterans in this 
© kind of ſervice, are, I fear, too hardened to receive 
any impreſſions from your admonitions, But I beg 
you would recommend to their peruſal your ninth 
* ſpeculation: they may there be taught to take war- 
ning from the club of dueliſts; and be put in mind, 
© that the common fate of thoſe men of honour was to- 


be hanged. 
1 am, 


171112. Your moſt humble ſervant, 
PHILANTHROPOS, 


"Tus following letter is of a quite contrary nature; 
but I add it here, that the reader may obſerve, at the 
ſame view, how amiable ignorance may be when it is 
ſhewn in its ſimplicities, and how deteſtable in barba- 
rities. It is written by an honeſt countryman to his 
miſtreſs, and came to the hands of a lady of good 
ſenſe, wrapped abovt a thread-paper, who has long. 
kept it by her as an image of artleſs love, 


To her I very much reſpect, Mris Margaret Clark. 


T OvELy, and oh that I would write loving Mris- 
N Margaret Clark, F pray you let affection excuſe 
« preſumvtion, Having been ſo happy as to enjoy the 
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ſight of your ſweet countenance and comely body, 
© ſometimes. when I had occaſion to buy treacle or li- 
* quoriſh powder at an apothecary's thop, I am ſo en- 
© amoured with you, that I can no more keep clole my 
* flamung deſire to become your ſervant. And I am the 
more bold now to write to your {weet ſelf, becauſe 1 
am now my own man, and may match where I pleaſe; 
© for my father is taken away, and now I am come to 
* my living, which is ten yard land, and a houſe; 
© and there is never a yard of land in our field but is 
as well worth ten pound a- year, as a thief is worth: 
© 2 halter; and all my brothers and ſiſters are provid- 
* ed for; beſides I have good houſhold ſtuff, though L 
« ſay it, both braſs and pewter, linnens and woollens ; 
* and though my houſe be thatched, yet, if you and I 
match, it ſhall go hard but L will have one half of it 
flated. If you think well of this motion, I will wait 
upon you as ſoon as my new clothes is made and hay- 
* harveſt is in, I could, though I ſay it, have good 
The reſt is torn eff; and poſterity muſt be contented 
to know that Mris Margaret Clark was very pretty, 
but are left inthe dark as to the name of her lover. F” 
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No. 325. Thurſday, March 13. 


[By Mr Bop EL. J 


Duid fruftra ſimulacra fugacia captat? 
Duod petis, eft nuſquam ; quod amas ayertere, perdes. 
Ia repercuſſæ quam cernis imaginis umbra eſt, 
Nil habet-ifla ſui; tecum venitque, manetque, 

Tecum diſcedet 15 tu diſcedere poſſir. 

Ovip. Metam. I. 3. v. 432. 


[From the fable of Narc188Us. ] 


What could, fond youth, this helpleſs paſſion move * 
M hat kindled in thee this unpitied love? 
Thy. own warm bluſh within the water glows ;- 
- With thee the colour d ſhadow comes and goes : 
Its empty being en thyſelf relies ; 
Step thou nfide, and the frail charmer dies. Appis on. 


ILL Hoxtycons diverted us laſt night with. 

an account of a young fellow's firſt diſcovering 
His paſſion to his miſtreſs, The young lady was one, 
it ſeems, who had long before conceived a favourable 
opinion of him, and was {till in hopes that he would 
ſome time or other make his advances. As he was one 
day talking with her in company of. her two ſiſters, 
the converſation happening to turn upon love, each of 
the young ladies was, by way of raillery, recommend- 
ing a wite to him; when, to the no ſmall ſurprize of 
her. who languithed for him in ſecret, he told them - 
with a more than ordinary ſeriouſneſs, that his heart” 
had been long engaged to one whoſe name he thought 
himſelf obliged in honour to conceal ; but that he 
could ſhew Mer picture in the lid of his ſnuff-box. The 
young lady, who found:herſelf- moſt ſenſibly touched 
by this confeſſion, took the firſt opportunity that offer 
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ed of ſnatching his box out of his hand, He ſeemed 
deſirous of recovering it, but finding her reſolved to 
look into the lid, begged her, that if ſhe ſhould happen 
to know the perſon, ſhe would not reveal her name. 
Upon carrying it to the window, ſhe was very agree- 
ably ſurpriſed to find there was nothing within. the lid 
but a little looking- glaſs, in which, after ſhe had view- 
ed her own face with more pleaſure than ſhe had ever 
done before, ſhe returned the box with a ſmile, telling 
him, ſhe could not but admire at his choice. 

Wir fancying that his ſtory took, immediately fell 
into a diſſertation on the uſefulneſs of looking-glaſles ; 
and; applying himſelf to me, aſked if there were any 
looking- glaſſes in the times of the Greeks and Romans 
for that he had often obſerved in the tranſlations of 
poems out of thoſe languages, that people generally 
talked: of ſceing themſelves in wells, fountains, lakes 
and rivers: ay. ſays he, I remember Mr Dryden, in 
his Ovid, tells us of a ſwinging fellow called Poly- 
pheme, that made uſe of the ſea for his loaking-glaſs, 
and could never dreſs himſelf to e but in a 
calm. 4 er ed 

My friend WiLL, to ſhew us the whole compaſs of 
his learning upon this ſubject, further informed us, 
that there were ſtill ſeveral nations in the world ſo ve- 
ry barbarous. as not to have any looking-glaftes among 
them; and that he had lately road a voyage to the 
South- ſea, in which it is ſaid that the ladies of Chili 
always dreſſed their heads over a baſen ef water. 

I am the more particular in my aecount of WII I's 
laſt night's lecture on theſe natural mirrors, as it ſeerns 
to bear fome relation to the following letter, which-I 
received age day before. x 


0.4 


Have read your laſt Saturday's obſervation on the 
ſourth book of Milton with great ſatisfaction, and 


; . pleaſed with the hidden moral, which. 
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you have taken notice of in ſeveral parts of the poem. 
The deſign of this letter is to defire your thoughts, 
© whether there may not be alſo ſome moral couched 
under that place in the ſame book, where the poet lets 
* us know, that the firſt woman, immediately after her 
© creation, ran to a looking-glaſs, and became ſo ena- 
* moured of her own face, that ſhe had never remov- 
ed to view any of the other works of nature, had ſhe 
not been led off to a man. If you think fit to ſer 
* down the whole paſſage from Milton, your readers 
* will be able to judge for themſelves, and the quota- 
tion will not a little contribute to the filling . of 
Jour paper. 91 
Your humble ſervant, 
, N 


Tur laſt confideration urged by my queriſt is ſo 
ſtrong, that I cannot forbear eloſing with it. The paſ- 
fage he alludes to is part of Eve's ſpeech to Adam, and 
one of the moſt beautiful paſſages im che whole roc. 


- 


That day oft remember, when fron 8 
I firit awak'd, and found myſelf repos'd 
Under a ſhade, on flow'rs, much wond' ring where, 
And what I was, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not diſtant far from thence a-rwrm'ring found = - 
Of waters iſſu'd from a cave, and ſpread | 
Into a liquid plain, then ſtood unmov'd. , 
Pure as th' expanſe of heay'n:,4 thither went 
With unexperienc'd thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me ſeem'd another ſky. 
As I bent down to look, juſt oppoſite, - . ,  ,.. 
A ſhape within the watry gleam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me; I ſtarted back, 
It ſtarted back; but pleas'd I ſoon return d, 4 
Pleas'd it return'd as ſoon with anſwering looks 
Of ſympathy and love. There I had fix'd 
Mine eyes till now, and pin'd with vain deſire, 


- 
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Had not a voice thus warn'd me, What thou ſeeſt, 
What there thou ſeeſt, ſair creature, is thyſelf, 
With thee it came and goes; but follow me, 

And I will bring thee where no ſhadow itays 

Thy coming, and thy ſoft embraces ; he - 
Whoſe image thou art, him thou ſhalt enjoy 
Inſeparably thine, to him ſhalc bear 

Multitudes like thyſelf, and thence be call'd 

Mother of human race. What could I do, 

But follow ſtraight, inviſibly thus led? 

Till I eſpied thee, fair indeed and tall, 

Under a plantane; yet me methought leſs fair, 

Leſs winning ſoft, leſs amiably mild, 

Than that ſmooth; watry image: back I turn d; ; 
Thou following, ery'dſt aloud, Return fair Eve, 
Whom fly ſt thou * whom thou fly ſt, of him thou art 
His fleſh, his bone; to give thee being, I lent 

Out ob my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, * 
Subſtanttal liſe, to have thee b my ſide 
Henceforth an individual ſolace dear: 

Part of my ſoul I ſeek thee, and thee claim, 

My other half With that thy gentle hand 
Seiz d mine, I yielded: and from that time fee 

How beauty is excelFd. by manly grace, 

And wiſdom which alone is truly fair. 

So ſpake our generalmotherom——_— & 


- _ _ 
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No. 326. Friday, March 1 4. 


Incluſam Danaen turris ahenea, 
Robuſtegue fores, et vigilum canum. 
Triftes excubiz, munierant ſatis 
Nocturuit ab adulteris ; 
Si non — Hos. Od..16, I. 3. v. t 


Of watchful dogs an odious ward 
Might well oue hapleſs virgin guard, 
When in a tower of braſs immur'd, 
And by ſtrong gater of oak ſecur d, 
. Although by maztal gallants least, 
With all their midnight arts purſu'd, 
Had not great Fove, and Venus fair ' . , 
Laugh'd at her CA Em care, Oc, FRANCIS, 
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OUR correſpondents letter relaifng to fortune- 

hunters, and your ſabſequent diſcourſe upon it, 
have given me encouragement to ſend you a ſtate of 
my caſe; by which you will ſee, that the matter com- 
© plained of is a-common- grievance bath to oitꝝ and 
© Country, 

©I am a country gentleman of between five and fix 
© hundred a- year. It is my misfortune to have a very 
fine park and an only daughter; upon which account 
I have been ſo plagued with deer-ſtealers and fops, 
* that for theſe four years paſt I have ſcarce enjoyed a 
* moment's.reſt, 1 look upon myſelf to be in a ſtate 
© of war, and am forced to keep as conſtant watch in 
my ſeat, as a governor would do that commanded à 
* town on the frontiers of an enemy's country, I 
© have indeed pretty well ſecured my park, having, 
tor this purpoſe, provided myſelf of four keepers, whe 
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© are left-handed, and handle a quarter: ſtaff beyond 
© any other tellows in the country. And for the guard 
of my houſe, beſides a band of penſioner- matrons and 
an old maiden relation, whom I keep on conſtant du- 
ty, 1 have blunderbuſles always charged, and fox- 
gins planted in private places about my garden, of 
© which I have given frequent notice in the neighbour- 
hood; yet ſo it is, that in ſpite of all my care, I 
* (hall every now and then have a ſaucy raſcal ride by 
« reconnoitring (as I think you catl it) under my win- 
« dows, as fprucely drefled as if he were going to a 
© ball, I am aware of this way of attacking a miſtreſs 
on horſeback, having heard that it is a common prac- 
© tice in Spain; and have therefore taken care to re- 
* move my daughter from the road - ſide of the houſe, 
and to lodge her next the garden. But, to cut ſhort 
my ſtory; what ean a man do after all? I durſt not 
© ſtand for member of parliament laſt electi n, for 
* fear of ſome ill conſequence from my being off my 
* poſt, What I would therefore deſire of you is, to 
promote a project I have ſet on foot, and upon which 
I have wrote to ſome of my friends; and that is, that 
care may be taken to ſecure our daughters by law, 
© as well as our deer; and that ſome honeſt gentle- 
* man of a publick ſpirit would move for leave to 
bring in a bill For the better preſerving of the fe- 
* male game, | 
Jan, 
N 
Tour moſt humble ſervant. 


Nfle-End Green, March 6. 1111-12, 
Mr SeecTatorR, |" 
, ERE is a young man walks by our dogr every 
H day about the dufk of the evening. He looks 
< up at my window, as if to ſee me; and if I ſteal to- 
* wards it to peep at him, he turns another way, and 
books frightned at finding what he was looking for. 
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The air is very cold; and pray let him know, that 
® if he knocks at the door, he will be carried to the 
* parlour fire; and I will come down ſoon after, and 
give him an opportrnity to break his mind. 
Tam, S I X, 
Tour humble ſervant, 
Mary ComrFiTT, 


_ * Is I obſerve he cannot ſpeak, I'll give kim time to 
recover himſelf, and aſk him how he does. 


2 Sir, 
BEG you to print this without delay, and by the 
firſt opportunity give us the natural cauſes of 
longing in women; or put me out of fear that my 
vife will one time or other be delivered of ſome thing 
as monſtrous as any thing that has yet appeared to 
© the world; for they ſay the child is to bear a reſem- 
© blance of what is defired by the mother. I have 
© been married upwards of ſix years, have had tour 
* children, and my wife is now big with the fifth. 
© The expences ſhe has put me to in procuring what 
© ſhe has longed for during her pregnancy with them, 
© would not only have handſomely defrayed the char- 
ges of the month, but of their education too; her 
fancy being ſo exorbitant for the firſt year or two, 
as not to confine itſelf to the uſual objects of eatables 


- * and drinkables, but running out after equipages and 


furniture, and the like extravagancies. To trouble 
you only with a few of them; when ſhe was with 
© child of Tom, my eldeſt ſon, ſhe came home one 
day juſt fainting, and told me ſhe had been viſiting a 
re ation, whoſe huſband had made her a preſent of 
* a chariot and a-ſtately pair of horſes ; and that ſhe 
* was poſitive ſhe could not ,breathe a week longer, 
© unleſs The took the air in the fellow to it of her own 
© wichin that time: this, rather than loſe an heir 1 
* readily complied wich. Then the furniture of her 
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beſt room muſt be entirely changed, or ſhe ſhould 
mark the child with ſome of the frightful figures in 
the old faſhioned tapeſtry. Well, the upholſterer 
* was called, and her longing ſaved that bout. When 


* ſhe went with Molly, ſhe had fixed her mind upon 
a new fet of plate, and as much china as would have 
* furniſhed an India ſhop: theſe alſo I chearfully gran- 


ted, for fear of being father to an Indian Pagod. Hi- 
« therto I found her demands roſe upon every conceſ- 
ſion; and had ſhe gone on, I had been ruined: but 
* by good fortune, with her third, which was Peggy, 
* the height of her imagination came down to the 
* corner of a veniſon paſty, and brought her once even 
* upon her knees to gnaw off the ears of a pig from 
the ſpit. The gratifications of her palate were eaſt . 
Aly preferred to thoſe of her vanity ; and ſometimes a 
partridge or a quail, a wheat-ear or the peſtle of a 
lark, were chearfully purchaſed ; nay, I could be 
* contented tho” I were to feed her with green peaſe 
in April, or cherries in May. But with the babe 
* ſhe now goes, ſhe is turned girl again, and 
fallen to the eating of chalk, pretending *twill 
make the child's ſkin white; and nothing will ſerve 
ger but I muſt bear her company, to prevent its hav- 
©ing a ſhade of my brown: in this however I have 
© ventured to deny her, No longer ago than yeſter- 
day, as we were coming to town, ſhe ſaw a parcel of 
* crows ſo heartily at breakfaſt upon a piece of horſe- 
* fleſh, that ſhe had an invincible deſire to partake with 
© them; and (tomy infinite ſurprize) begged the coach- 
© man to cut her off a ſlice as if it were for himſelf, 
« which the fellow did; and as ſoon as ſhe came home, 
© ſhe fell to it with ſuch an appetite, that ſhe ſeemed 
© rather to devour than eat it. What her next ſally 
© will be, 1 cannot gueſs ; but in the mean time my 
© requeſt to you is, that if there be any way to come 
© at theſe wild unaccountable rovings of imagination 


by reaſon and argument, you'd ſpeedily afford us 
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* your aſſiſtance, This exceeds the grievance of pin- 
money; and i think in every ſettlement there ought 
to be a clauſe inſerted, that the father ſhould be an- 
ſwerable for the longings of his daughter. But I 
* ſhall impatiently expect your thoughts in this matter; 
© and am, | 
SIR, Your moſt obliged, and 
moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
T. B. 


Pg 


. er me know whether you think the next child will 
© love horſes as much as Molly does China-ware. T 
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— Major rerum mibi naſcitur ords. 
VIAG. An, 7. v. 44. 


A larger ſcene of action is diſplay'd. DRYDEN. 


were told in the foregoing book how the evil 
ſpirit practiſed upon Eve as ſhe lay aſleep, in 
onder to inſpire her with thoughts of vanity, pride, and 
ambition. The author, who ſhews a wonderful art 
throughout his whole poem, in preparing the reader 
for the ſeveral occufrences that ariſe 1 in it, founds, 
upon the above - mentioned circumſtance, the firſt part 
of the fifth book. Adam upon his awaking finds Eve 
ſtill afleep, with an unuſual diſcompoſure in her looks. 
The poſture in which he regards her is deſeribed with 
a tenderneſs not to be expreſſed, as the whiſper, with 


which he awakens her i is the lofteit that eyer was con · 
veyed to . lover" 8 ear. | 


z * * 
— 


His pl was, to and unwaken'd Eve 
With treſles diſcompos'd, and glowing cheek, 
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As through unquiet reſt: he on his ſide | 
leaning half: rais'd; with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour'd, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or aſleep, 

Shot forth peculiar graces :., then; with voice 
Mild, as when, Zephyrus en Flora breathes, , 
{ler hand foft touching wliiſper'd thus: Awake 
Ny faireſt, my Woukd, my lateſt found, 
leav'n's laſt beſt giſt, my ever new delight! 
Awake: the morning ſhines, and the freſh field 
Calls us; we loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 
Our tended plants, how blows the citron, grove, 
What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed, 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sit on the bloom extracting liquid ſweet. 
sven whiſp'ring waKk'd: her, but with ſtartled eye 
On Adam, whom embracing, thus ſhe ſpake: 
O £0LE, in whom my thoughts find all repoſe, 
Ny glory, my: perfection ! Sad. lce de 
5 hy Fate, 'and morn return'd fro Into 25 
I TANNOT but take notice, that eo; in \ Lon⸗ 
ferences between Adam and Eve, had his eye. very fre- 
quently upon the book df Canticles, 1 in, which there is 

4 noble ſpirit of Eaſtern Poetry; "and very often not 

ufilike what we meet with in Homer, who is generally 

placed near the,age of” Solomon. 1 ink there is no 
queſtion but the poetin the preceeding ſpeech remem- 

ber'd thoſe to pallaye s Which! are ſpoken on the fi 1 5 

occalton, and filled wich PE by Lang plating * r 

nature, m N 

Mrbelos ved ſpare, an ſe uid unto me, Riſe up, Ay love, 
| my fair one and dome aWay ; for 75 the winter is paſty 
ihe rain if 0ver audgene, T3 He. wer, ap bear e Th earth, the 
time 'of the finging of birds i is come, and the e voice of the 
turtle 14 heard i in cur lang, 1 e . -tree Putte forth 
hex green figs, 141 the vines avi h the / {ener grape give 

a good ſmell, Ariſe my love, my fair one, and come away 
COME, my beteved, let us g forth iuto the field ; let 
Vor, V. B 
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us get up early te the vineyards, let us ſee if the vine 
Fouriſh, whether the tender grape appear, and the pome- 


granalet bud forth, 

His preferring the gurden of Eden to that 

I here the ſapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian ſpoufe, 
ſhews that the poet had this delightful ſcene in his 
mind, 


Ev Es dream is fiiff of theſe high conceits engen- | 


dering pride; Which, we fe told, the devil endeavour- 
ed to inſtill into her. Of this Kind is that part of it 
where ſhe fancies herſelf swakened by Adam, in the 
following beautiful lines, 

Why fleop'lt then Eve? fiow is the pleaſant time, 

The cod, the filenit ; ſave where filente yields 

To the night-watbling bird, that now awake 

Tunes ſweeteſt his love-labottf'd ſong: now reigns 

Full-orb'd tHe moon, and with more pleaſing light 

Shadowy ſets off the face of things ; 1h vain, 

{f none regard. Heav'n wakes with all his eyes, 

Whom to belold but thee, natuf̃e's defire, 

in whoſe ſight all things joy, with raviſhment, 

Attracted by thy beauty full to gaze, 

Ax injudictous poet would have made Adam talk thro 
the whole work in ſick ſentinieiits as theſe: but flat - 
tery and falſhodd ite not the courtſhip of Milton's 
Adam, and could not be heard by Eve in her ſtate of 
innocence, excepting only im a dream produced on 
purpofe to taint het inng mation. Other vain ſenti- 
ments of the ſaitie kind, in this relation of her dream, 
be obrieus to every reader. Though the ca- 
the ok the poem is finely preſaged on this occa- 
a the paxtictllars of it are artfully ſhadowed, that 
they do not anticipate the ſtory. which follows in the 
niyth boyz, 1 hall only add, that though the viſion 
el is renmded von truth, the circumſtances of it are 
tult 01 that wildneis and inconſiſtency which are na- 
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Fural to a dream. Adam, conformable'to his ſupe?{- 
or character for wiſdom, inſtructs und (comforts Eve 
upon the occation, 
So chear'd he his fair ſpoufe, and ſhe was chear' d, a 
But ſilently a geutſe tear ler fall 
From either eye, and wip% them with her hair 


3 Two other precious drops that reatly ſtood 
Fach in their eryſtal fluice, he ere they fell 

f Kiſs'd, as the gracious ſigns of ſweet remorſe 

> And pious awe, that fe. kd to have offended, 

t 


| Tax morning hymn i is written n iniitatſbn of one 
e of thoſe plälms, Where, in the overflowings of grati- 
tude and praiſe the pfalmiſt calls not only upon the an- 


gels, but upon the moſt conſpictious part of the in- 
animate creation, to join With him in extolling their 
common Maker, Lnvvcitidtis of this nature fill the 
mind with glorious ideas of God's works, and awaken 


that divine enthufiaſn which is ſo natural to devo- 
tion. But if this calling upon the dead purts of nature 
is at all times u proper kind of Worſhip, it was in a 
particular manner ſuitable to vur firſt parents, wh# 
had the creation freſh upon their minds, and had 
not ſeen the various diſpenſations of providence, nor 
conſequently could be acquainted with thoſe many 
topics bf praiſe which might afford matter to the de- 
Þ votion of their poſterity. I need not remark the 
beautiful ſpirit of poetry wkich runs tNto' this whole 
hymn, nor the holineſs of that Teſotution with 
which it concludes. 


A Havix d already mentionell thoſe ſpeeches Which 
. ire aſſigned to the perſons in this poem, I procce4 
5 to the deſcription which the poet gives of Raphael. 


» His departure from before the tlirone, and his flight” 
through the choirs df angels, is finely imaged. As 


Milton every where fills his poem with circumſtances 
that are marvellous and aſtoniſhing, he deſcribes the 


gate of hexen as friittted after ſuch a manner, chat it 
B 4 
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opened of itſelf upon the approach of the angel who 


was to paſs through it. 

— Till at the gate 

Ot heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf- opened wide, 

On golden hinges turning. as by work, 

Divine, the ſey'reign architect had fram d. 

Tu x poet here ſeems to have regarded two or three 
paſſages in the 18th lliad, as that in particular where, 
ſpeaking of Vulcan, Homer ſays, that he had made 
twenty tripodes running on golden wheels,; Which, 
upon occaſion, might go of themſelves to the aſſem- 
bly of the gods, and, when there was no more uſe far 
them, return again after the ſame manner. FUE 
has rallied Homer very ſeverely upon this point, 

M. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. I will 15 
pretend to determine, whether in this particular of 
Homer, the marvellous does not loſe ſight of the. pro- 
bable. As the rairaculous workmanſhip of Milton's 
775 is not ſo extraordinary as this of the ripe, fo 

I am perſuaded he would not kave mentioned it, had 
not he been ſupportedin'it by a pail: ige in the ſcripture, 
which ſpeaks of wheels in heaven that had life in 
them, and moved of themſelves, or ſtood ſtill, in con- 
formity with. the cherubims, whom they accompanied, 


THERE is no queſtion but Miltou had this.cir- 
eumſtance in his thoughts ; becauſe i in the following 
book he deſeribes the chariot © he Meſſiah with live 


ing v heels, accordi ing to the Plan 1 in F zekiel 5 viſion, 
— Forth rufli'd with whirly mee ſound: ' 

The chariot of paternal deity, 

" Flaſhing thick Ragges, W heel, Mithin * dee ancraun. 
| Itſelf inſtindt with ſpirit | 


* ? | 
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TQUES TION, not but Boll, and the eie 
ho are ſor vindicating every thingothatis cenſured 
in Homer by ſomething parallel in holy writ, would 
Have been very well pleated had they thought of con- 
Ironting Vulcan's, raden with Ezekiel's wheels. 
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RAPHAEL's deſcent to the earth, with the figure 
of his perſon; is repreſentcd in very lively colours. 
Several of the French, Italian and Engliſh poets have 
given a looſe to their imaginations in the deſcription 
of angels: but Ido not remember to have met with any 
ſo finely. draws, and ſo genformable to che notions 
which are given of them in ſferipture, as this in Milton. 
After having ſet him fbrth in all bis heavenly phim- 
age, and repreſented him as alighting uponthe earth, 
the poet epucludes his deſeriptichi with a eircumſtance 
which: is altogether new, you EEE with er 
greatelt ſtrength of fancy. 8 2030 
Like Wala f fon be food, | 
And thobk his — ber er es fragrance gra 
The circuit wide... | oy 

RAPHAEL's reception by the guardian ange : 115 
paſning through the wildernels of tweets ; his Utikunt 
appearance to Adam, have allthe graces chat poetry, is? 
capable of beſtowing an The, Aithor- afterwatds: gives 
vs a particular en -of Kee in her demeſtie 
emplaymeits. ns Wi; 33 00d Lucio t 47 t . 4 
So faying, with \dfpatehfuRI6oks in haſte (447 ey 
She turns, on höfpitable thoughts tent,” 2 ak 
What choĩce to chuſe for delieacy beſt, © 
What order fo contriy'd; as hon: $4: Wir EO 

Taſtes not well Jo's, incleg vant; bt:t bring 5 
Fuſte after tæſtt, upheld wich Kingneßt Th: gs »P 
Beſtirs her then, 8.—.— Denn n 19 $553 

Trove win this and other P67 the Time 
book the ſubject is only the houſewifery 00 our firſt” 
parent, it is“ ſet off with ſo many pleaſing ima ges 
and ſtrong expreſſions, as make it ont: of the leaf 
agreeable parts. in this divine work. 

Tu natural majeſty of Adam, and at the fame 
time his ' ſubmiſſive behaviour to the fuperior being, 
who liad vouchſafed to be his gueſt ; the ſolemn hail 
which the angel beſtows upon the mother of man- 
kind,” with the figure of Fve miniitring at the table, 
B. 3 
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ate citeumſtances which deſerve to be admired. 
KAPHAEL's behavidur is, every. way ſuitable to the. 
dignity of his nature, and to that character af a ſoci: 
able ſpirit, with. which, the: author has ſo judiciouſly: 
incroduced him, He had received inſtructions to con- 


verſe with Adamas one friend converſes with another, 


and to warn. himof the enemy who was con- 
triving his deſtruction: accordingly he is regreſentedi 


as ſitting down. at table with Adam, andreating of the. 


fruits of Paradiſe, The occaſion naturally leads him. 
to his diſcourſe on the food of angels. Aﬀer having: 
thus entered into converſation. with man upon more. 
indifferent ſubjects, he waras him of his obedience, and, 
makes a natural tranſition to the kiſtery of that fallen, 
angel who was employed in the circumvention of * 
firſt parents. 


U dl followed monſitur Boſſu's method in mx firſt 


Ruper on Milton, I ſhould have dated the action of 


Paradiſe Loſt from the beginning of Ragbacl's ſpeech, 
in. this book, as he ſuppoſes the action oh the Ænueid to 
begin in the ſecond book of: that oem l could. al» 
ledge many reaſons for m drawing the action · o the 
Eueid rather from its immediate beginning in the firſt 
book, than from its remote beginning in the ſecond; 

and ſhew why I have conſidered the ſacking of Troy 

as an epiſode, according to the common acceptation of 


that word. But as this would be a dry unentertaiuing 
piece of criticiſm, and perhaps unneceſſary to thoſe 


whohave read my firſt paper, 1 ſhall not enlarge up- 
on it. Which- ever of the notions be true, the unity 
of Milton's action is preſerved according to either of 
them; whether we conſider the fall of man in its im- 

mediate heginning as proceeding from the refolutions 
taken in the infernal council or in its maze remote 
beginning, as procecding from the firſt revolt of the 
angels in heaven. The occation which Milton aligns 
for this revolt, as it is founded on hints in holy writ, 
and an the opinion o£fo:ne great writers, ſo. it was the 
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moſt proper that the poet could have made uſe of: 

Fu x revolt in heaven is deſcribed with great force” 
of imagination and a fine variety of circumitances.- 
The learned reader cannot but be pleaſed with the 


poctꝰ's imitation of Homer in the laſt of the following 
lines, * 


At length into the limits of the north 

They came, and Satan took. his royal ſeat 

High on a hill, far blazing, as a mount 

Nais'd on a mount, with pyramids and tow'rs 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold; 

The palace of great Lucifer, (fo call 

That ſtructure in the dialect of men 

'Pnterpreted mo | 

Hon mentions perſons: and things; which he tells 
us in the language of the gods are called by different 
names from thoſe they go by in the language of men. 
Milton has imitated him with his uſual judgment in 
this particular place, wherein he has lixewiſe the au- 
thority of ſcripture to juſtify him. The part of 
Abdiel, who was the only ſpirit that in this infinite 
holt of angels preſerved his allegiance to his Maker, 
exhibits to us a noble meral-of religious ſingularity. 
The zeal of the ſeraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
warmth of ſentiments and expreſſions, as the character 
which is given us of- him denotes that generous ſcorn. 
and intrepidity which attends heroic virtue. The 
author doubtleſs deſigned. it as a patterato thoſe who 
live among mankind. in their preſent ſtate of degene - 
rucy and corruption 

So ſpake the ſeruph Abdiel, faithful found 

Among the faithleſs, faithful only he; 

Among innumerable falſe, unmov' d 

Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrity'd ; 

His loyalty he kept, his Iove, his zeal : 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 

To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind; 
14 
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Though ſingle. From. amidſt them forth he paſs d. 
Long way through hoſtile ſcorn, waich, ee 
Superior, nor of violenge fear'd ought; * 

- And, with rewrted feen: his hack he rura'd; . 

. On, thole/proud tos: to ſwiſt deſtuction 7 d., 
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Nullum me a labore reclinatuotiutwe. 
IIO R. Epgd: 17. v. 24. 


Days —_ on nights, andaights, an days,, 
Tet neger bring an hour of 58ſt... Ry Fans *. N CS. 
Mr, SpeECT 1108. 215 t R dr 


8 I believe. this is the firſt complaint that ever 


was made to you of this nature, ſo.you are. che 


* firſt pexſon 1 ever could prevail upon myſelf to lay it 
© before. When I tell you 1 have a heafthy vigorous 


* conſtitution, a plentiful” eſtate, no inordinare deſires, 
and am married to a-virtnous” lovely woman,” who 


= neither wants wit nor good nature, and by whort 
a _ * unmerous offspring to perpetuate my fa- 
© mily, vou will naturally conctude me a happy man, 
be But notwithſtafding thefe promiſing appearances, | 
am ſo far from it; that the proſpect of being ruined 
0 and undone, by A fort of extravagance” whith of late 
« years is in à greater or leſſer degree crept: into every 
" faſhionabte family; deprives me of all the comforts of 
© my life: My wife, who was the only child and dar- 
s ling carę of an indulgent mother, employed her early 
© years in learnin & all thoſe -accompliftments we 


: generally underſtand by good breeding and polite 


* education, , She ſings, dances, ptays on tlie lute and 
l harpſichord; paints prettily, is a perfect miſtreſs of 
* the French tengue, and has made à contiderable 
* progreſs in Italian. She is-beſides exceltently fkilted 
in all domeſtic ſciences, as preſerving, pickling; Paſtuy. 

* making wines of ſruits of -our'own groweh, embr 01 
dering and needlecworks of every kind., Hichertoyon 
will be apt to think there is very little ent oH com - 

« plaint ; but ſiſpend gokr opinion till 1 have tur» 
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« ther explained) myſelt, and then Lmake 10. queſtion 
q you will come over to mine. Tou are not to ima- 
c one I find fault that ſhe either polleiles or takes 
delight 1 in the exerciſe of thoſe qualifications 1 juſt, 
© NOW mentioned; ; tis the, immoderate fondneſs ſhe has. 
© tq 'thein that i lament; And that what. is- only de- 
5 ſigned tbr the. os amulement and recreation, 
c * of Tife, is become the whole, buſigels and ſtady of, 
« Rets, The fix months we are in town ( for the | year is. 
© equally vided between that and ve country) from 
© almoſt break of day till noon, 'the whole morning is 
laid out in practiſing with her ſeveral. maſters; and to” 
© make up the loſſes octafionel by her abſence, in ſum- 
© mer; every day in the week their attendance | is re- 
9 quired; ; arid as they are "all people eminent in their 
profeffwns, their fat and lime mut be recompenſed 
accordingly: fo how far tReſe articles extend, I leave 
« you to judge. Limning, one would chink, is no ex- 
penſive diverſion; but a5 fu ma u ages the matter, it 
isa very Conſiderable addition to Her diſdurſements j 
which you will eaſily * believe, when” you, — 
© ſhe parts fans'for all her feifiale acquaintatices, x and 
« draws*aM her relations pictures in _mintatyre : 5. the 
« firſt mult be mounted by no-body but Colmar, and 
the other ſet by no- body elſe but Charles Mather. 
What follows is ſtill much ware than the former ;. 
for, as 1 told you, ſhe is % great artiſt a at her needle, 
tis incredible What ſums fſie ekpents 51 in embroideny: 
© ſor beſtdes what is' appropriated” her perſonal uſe, 
as mantras; Petticoats, ſtömmchers, hundkerchiefs, 
© purſes, pincuthions, and working-aprons, ſhe Keeps, 
four French Proteſtants continually employ ed in 
making divers pieces 'of ſuperfluous *; urniture, as, 
* quilts, toilets, hangings for dofets, beds, window- 
« curtains,” eaſy chairs nt tabrorreth 4 nor have I any, 
© hopes of ever retlaithingy Her from this: vxthay; agance, 
* while the obſtinately perſiſts in this it, il notable. 
piece of good houſewifery, becauſe the are made 
Nat home, and ſhe has had fame hüt h. Per. 
Bs 
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formance. There would be no end of relating ta 
you the -particulars of the annual charge, in fur- | 
* nithing her ſtere-room with a profuſion of pickles. 
and preſerves ; for ſhe is not contented with having. 
every thing, unleſs it be dane every way, in Which 
* ſha conſults an hereditary book of receipts j for her 
female anceſtors have been always tamed for good 
hauſewifery, one of whom is made immortal by 
giving her name to an eye-water and two ſorts of 
puddings. I cannot undertake to recite all her me- 
* dicinal preparations, as ſalves, cerecloths, powders, 
confects, cordials, ratafia, perſico, orange: flower, 
* and cherry-brandy, together with innumerable 
* ſorts of fimple waters. Baut there is nothing I lay. 
ſo much to heart, as. that deteſtable catalogue of 
© counterfcit wines, which derive their names from 
* the fruits, herbs, or trees of whoſe juices they are 
*- chiefly compounded : they are lothſome to the taſte, 
* and pernicious ta the health; and as they ſeldom 
© ſurvive the year, and then are thrown away, un- 
der a falſe pretence of frugality, F may affrm they. 
* ſtand mein more than if I entertained all our viſitors - 
with the. beſt Burgundy and Champaign, Coffee, 
* chocolate, green, imperial, Peco, and bohea- tea 
* ſeem to be trifles; but when the proper appurte - 
* nances of the tea · table are added, they ſwell the. ac- 
count higher than one would imagine. I cannot con- 
clude without doing her juſtice in one article; where 
y dar is ſo remarkable, I muſt not deny her che 
merit of it, and that is in relation to her childern, 
* whoare all confined, both boys and girls, to one 
large room in the remezeſt part of the houſe, with. 
* bolts on the doors and bars-omthe windows, under the 
care and tuition of an old woman, who had been dry- 
nurſe to her grand- mother. This is their refidence al! 
the year round: and às they are never allowed to 
appear, ihe prudently thinks. it needleſs to be at any 
expence iu apparel or learning. Her. eldeſt daughter. 
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* to this day would have neither read nor writ, if it 
had not been for the hutler, who, being the ſon of 
« a country attorney, has taught her ſuch. a hand as: 
is generally uſed for ingroſſing bills in. Chancery. 
« By this time I have ſufficiently tired your patience 
« with my domeſtic grievances, which L hope you will 
© agree could not well be contained: in a narrower 
© compaſs, when you conſider what a paradox I under 
© took to muintain in the beginning of my epiſtle, 
and which manifeſtly aꝑpeurs to be: but too melan- 
6 choly 2 truth. Andi now I heartily wriſſi the rela- 
© tion I have given ob my misfortunes may be of uſe 
and benefit ta-the. public. By the example I hace 
« ſet before them, the truly virtuous wives may learn 
© to avoid:thole errors which have ſo. unhappily miſ- 
led mine, and which are vilibly theſe three, Firſt,.. 
In miſtaking the proper objeQs oß her eſteem, and 
oh fixing | er affections upon ſuch thing as are only the 
--trappiugs and decorations of her ſex. Secondly, in- 
nat diſtinguiſhing. What. becomes the different tages 
© ofilife. And, laſtly, The abuſe and corruption of 
ſeme excellent qualities, which if circumſcribed 
"within juſt bounds; would have been the blefang and 
* proſperity of .her1family, but by a vicious extreme 
are like to be the bane and deſtraction of. it. 1. 
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ue et, Numa quo devenit, et. Ancus .-- 
e Ho R. Ep: 6. I. T. v. 27 
— to trend the dreur deſcent, 8 
ber, good Pompilius, and great Ancus went. 
* friend Sir RO G ο Co Y un v told me 
A  Pother- night, chat he had bern reading my 
— upon Weſtminſten Abbey, in which, ſays he, 
there are a great manyungeions fancies; He told 
me at the ſame time; that he obſerved I had promiſed 
another paper upon» the tombs, and that he fübuld. 
be glad do go and fee them with me; not having vo 
B. ( 
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fited them ſince he had read hiſtory. I could not at firſt 
imagine I How this came into the knight s head, till L 


recollected that he had been very buſy all laſt ſum- 
mer, upon "Baker's chronicle which he has quoted | fe 
veral times in his Jifpyites with Sis, ANDREW Fang- 
rohr Tmce his laſt coming to town. Accordingly I 
Promiſed, to call u. don him the next orange. —_— we 
might 8 go together to the Abbey. 
1 FOUND the knight under his butler 8 mand Who W 


he called for a glaſs of the widow Frueby's- Water, 0 
which he told me he. always drank before he went a 
abroad.” He recommended to me à dram. of it at the h 
ſme. time, With ſo. much heartineſs, that, 4 could' not. v 
forbear drinking it. As ſoon as 1 had. got it down, 1 L 
ſound it very, unpalatable. ; upon which the knight 1 
obſerving that.! had made Ke eral. ry faces, told me c 
that he Baer I ſhould not like it at. firſt, but that it 

1 was the beſt thing in the world . againſt the ſtone or 

| gravel. IT 


1 couLD Kaye wiſhed indeed that he. had; acquain, 
late to complain, and | knew ns he had done Was 
out of good-will. Sir RoGer told me further, that 
he looked 1 upon it to be very good for a man Whilſt! he 
ſtaid in town, to keep off infection, and that he got to- 
gether a quantity of it / upon the firſt: news. of the fick- 
nefs being at Dantzick: When af a ſudden turning 
thort to one of his ſervants, ho ſtoad behind himzthe 
bid him call a hackney- coach, and take care it was an 
elderly man that drove iit.. 

H x then reſumed» his di ſcourſe upon Mrs, Trueby 8 
water, telling me that the widow, Trueby was One * 
did, more good than all the deſtors and. appthgear! 
the country: that ſhe diſtilled-every, PORDY that grew: 
within five miles of her;. that, ſhe, Arbe hay 
water gratis among all ſor 18. f people: to which the 
3 knight added, that ſhe had a very great jointuregandthal 
x the whole country would fain bag it a matchbetween 
N 
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him and 1 her ; 3, and truly, ſays Sir ROGER, # 1 had not, 
been engaged, perhaps could not have done better. 
His diſcourſe was broken. off by. his man's telling. 
lim he had called a- coach. © Upon our gong. to it, 
after having caſt His eye upon the wheels, he aſked the 
coachman if. his axle- tree was good: upon the fellows, 
telling hint he would * arpant it, the knight turned 
to me, told me he looked like an henelt man, aud 
went in without farther ceremony, 85 
We: had not gone fir, when Sir Ro E a, popping, 
out his head, called the coachman down from his box, 
and upon his prefenting himſelf at the window, aſked” 
Mm it he finoked ; as 1 was. confidefing. what this 


would i in, hel bid Him ſtog by the Way, at any good 
tobacconiſt" 5 and Nane! in a roll of their belt virginia. 


Nothing material happened in the remaining part ot 


our journey, till we were ſet down at the weſt- end of 
the Abbey. 

AS ce be boy of the' church, the knight poin=- 
ted at the tro hies upon one of the peyrmoniatnents, and” 
cried out, ove man 1 warrant | him ! Paſſing after- 
wards, by Sir C oudfly Shovel, "he flung his hand that 
way, and cried, Sir Cloudfly Shovel, a very gallant mam. 
As we ſtood before Busby's tomb, the kni ght uttered 
himſelf again after the "ſame manner. Dr Busby, a 
great mau! he whipped my grandfather ; à very great 
man'! L. ſhould have gone te hinr thyſelf; 1 Nd, abt 
been a blockhead ga. very great man-!“ 2 WF; 

Wr were immediately conducted into Wie Ade 
chapeF on the right-hand.” Sit RoGtr planting him 
felf at bur hiſtorian's elbow, was very attentive to & 
very thing he ſaid; particularly to the account he 
gave ds of. the lord he cut off lte King of MHorocebs 
head. Among | ſeveral other figures, he was very welk 


pleaſed ro ſee” the ſtareſman- cTeif 1 up oft his knees 5 
end concfuding them all co be great men, eds Con- 
ducted to che: Hgure wllieh reprefents that Wee, 


goodthouſewifery, who died by the prick of a needle? 
Upon our interpreter”s telling us, that fie was « tuaid of 
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Nonour to Elizabeth, the knight was very inquiſi- 


tive into her name and mae: and after having re- te 
garded her: finger for ſome time, I wonder, ſays he, t: 
that Sir Richard Baker has ſaid ang of her in! 
his chitonicle, . E 

We were chen conveyed tothe . chairs. j 
where my old irrend, after having heard that the ſtone 10 


underneath the moſt ancient of them, which was- 
brought from Scotland, was called: jacob's pillar, ſet 
himſeif down in. the chair; and booking like the figure 
ol an oldGothic king, aſked. our interpreter, hat au- a 
thority they had to ſay; that Jacob had ever been in. 
Scotland ? The fellow, inſtead of returning him an: 
anfwer, told him, that he hoped his. honour would. 
pay his forfeit. could obſerve Sir Rod a little: 
ruffled upon being thus trepannad; but our guide not 
inſiſting upon his demand, the knight ſoon recovered) 
his good humour, and Whiſpered i inmy ear: chat if WII. 
Winx were. with us, and faw thoſe. two chairs, 
it would ga. hard bat he would g A tobacco- 
ſtopper out of one or t other of. hem. Ju 

SR ROGER, in th2 next place, laid his hand up- 
on Edward the third's ſword, ,and-lcaning upon the 
ppmmel of it, gave us the: whole hiſtory of the Blacks 
Prince ; concluding, that in Sir Richard Baker's opi- 
nion, Edward, the third was one ofthe greateſt Princes: 
thiat-ever ſat upon the Engliſhhroge, / 

. Ws were then ſhawa Edward the confeſſor's tomb; 
upon. which Sir Roc ER acquainted us, that he was 
tho firſt who. touched for the evil; and afterwards: 
Henry the fourch's, upon which he ſtook his head and; 
told us there was fine n ne 
that: reign. 

Ou conductor then pointed to that. monument, 
where there is the figure of one of. our Englith kings. | 
wirhout an head: and upon giving usto know, that, 
te head, which wa of beaten, ſilver, had been ſtolen: 

| away, feyeral. years lince ; Some whig, Ill warram.yous, 
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ſays Sir Roc 1 ; you ought to lock up your kings 8 
ter; they will carry off the body too, if you don't 
take care | | 

Tur gloriovs names of Henry che fiſth and Queen 
Elizabeth gave the kraght- great opportunities of thin» 
ing, and of doing juſtice to Sir Richard Baker, who, as 
our knight obterved with ſome ſurprize, had a greut 
many kings in him, whofe monuments he had not ſeen 
in the abbey. 

roa my own pact; I tould not but be pleaſed to ſee 
the knight thew-ſuch an honeſt paſſion. for the glory of 
his countryt and fuch:areſpeRtul gextitude. to the * 
mor of its princes, 

140.37 not omit, that the benevolence of my cond 
old friend, which flaws out towards every one. he con- 
verſes With, made. him very kind to our interpreter, 
whom he looked upon, as an extracrdinary man; for 
which reaſon he ſhook him by. the hand at parting, . 
telling him, that he ſhould be very glad to fee him at 
his lad gings in Norfolk Puildings, and talk: over thele - 
matters with him mare-Xt leiſure. L.. 


e eee 
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| An inn debetier-puenit reverenl — | 
| Jex. Sat. 14. v. ** 
T youth the greateſt reverence is dur. cee 
H E following detters, written by two very con-. 
ſiderate correſpondents both under twenty years 
of age, are very good arguments of the necellity of ta · 
king into conſideration the. many ne r 
affect the education of 8 15 
S 1 Kz. 
HAVE long expected, that, in the courſe of Jour 
4 obſcrvations upon the ſeveral parts of human liſe, 
you woult ane time or other fall upon a lubjecl, Which. 
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ſince you have not, I take the liberty to recommend 
to you. What I mean is the patronage of young | 
* modeſt men to 1udh as are able to conntenance, and 
introduce them into the world. For want of ſuclt 
*aflitanee, a youth of merit Tanguiſhes in obſcurity or 
© poverty when his circumſtances are low, and runs in- 
to riot and exceſs when his fortunes are plentiful. 
I cannot make myſelf better underſtood, than by 
© ſenditig you an hiſtory of myſelf, whfcKI ſhall deſire 
you to inſert in your paper, it being the only way T 
have of expreſſing & 4 gratithde for the higheſt ob- 
Jo bay 
An the ſort bf 4merehant of the city of Londen, 
cho, by, many Joſſes, wag reduced, from a very lux- 
© nriant trade aud credit, to very narrow circuſnſtan- 
© ees in compariſon” to that of his former abundante- 
This took away the vigdpr of his mind, and all man- | 
ner ef attention to a fortune which he now thought 
deſperutè, in ſomuch that he died without a will, have- 
ing before buried my mother in the midſt of his o- 
ther misfortunes; I was ſixtèen years ofage when 
©] loſt my father; and an eſtate of 200. a year came 
into my poſſeſionꝭ without friend or guardian to in- 
«ſtrut me in the managemegt or enjoyment of it. 
The natural conſequence of this was, (tho' I wanted 
© no director; and ſdon hadfellowy who fotind me out 
for a fmart-young” pentiemuny and led. me into all 
the debauchèries of which 1 was capable) that my 
* companions and. R could not well. be ſupplied with - 
out running in debt; Which did very frankly, gill 
* I was,arzeſted, and conveyed, with a guard, ſtrdhig 
* enough for the malt deſperate aſſaſſin, to a bailiff's 
_ < hguſe, where. I lay, four days, ſurrounded with very 
merry but not very agreeable company”, . As. ſoon 
© as I had extricated myſelf from this ſhameful con- 
IIs ATOPIC upon heme, e mycþ horror, 
bak 1 deſerted all my old. acquanitace, and tqok 
a35,352,39; + 45 444 ie am] 
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chambers in an inn of cburt, with 4 reſolutiom t6 
« ſtudy the law with all poſſible application. But T 
trifled: away a whole year im looking over x thouſand 
+ intricacies, without a friend to apply to- in any eaſe of 
doubt ; ſo that I only Rved there among men; as 
little children are: ſent te ſehool before: they are ca- 
pable of impevement; only to be out of harm's way. 
in the midſt of this ſtate of ſuſpence, not knowing 
© how to diſpoſe of myſelf; K Was ſought for by a re- 
lation of mine, he, upon obſerving a good inelina- 
tion in me, uſed me wit great farm̃liarity, and car- 
red me te his feat in the ebuntry: When I came 
there, he introdutetl mie to Alf che gott compatiyin 
the country and the. grent bb ffgation have to him 
for this Kind notice, And refidente with Hin fer 
ſince, has made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion upon fe, 
that he has an authority of a father over me, foun- 
* ded upon the ſavelof a other. I have a good 
ſtudy of books, a good ſtable of horſes always at 
my command: and though I am mot quite eighteen 
{yeats of age, familiar com nſe an: hi part; and æ 
ſtrong imelination to e gert. m ſelſ n mine, have had 
an effect upon me that. makes me acceptable Where · 
*ever I go. Thus, Mr Sr rGra rot; by this gentle - 
man's favour and patrbnagey it is my own fault if T 
g am not wifer and richer every day. Elive. I ſpeal 
this, as wall by ſubſcribing the ũnitiab letters of my 
name to thank him, as to iucite othens to am imita- 
tion of his. virtue. Ita would be a worthy work to 
ſhew What great charities are to be done without 
* expence, andehow many noble actions are loſt, out 
© of mativertency in perſons eapadle- of- performing 
them, if they were put inaniad-of it. If a gentls- 
man of figute in n county would make his family a 
pattern of ſobriety, good ſenſe und breeding, and 
<would-kidly* endearονñd aftuente the education 
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and growing proſpects of the younger gentry about | 
* kim, I am apt to believe it would fave him a great | 
deal of ſtale beer on a public occaſion,. aud render 
bim the leader of his country from their gratitude to 
him, inſtead of being a fave to their riots and tu- 
* mults, in order to be made their repreſentative. The 
* ame thing might be recommended to-alb who have 
* made any progveſs in any parts of knowledge, or ar- 
* rivee at any degree in. 2 profeſſion : otheis ma gain 

* preferments and fortunes from their patrons, but 
* bave, I hope, received. from mine good habits and 
* virtues. I repeat to you, Sir, my requeſt to print 
this, in return for alfthe evil an helpleſs orphan ſhall 
ever eſcape; and all the good he ſhall receive in this 
* life; both which ace wholly owing to chis gentle - 
man's faseur ta, | 

SIR, 


me n obedient bumble te ſervant, 
S.P. 


* 


| Mr SexcraTon. 


AM a lad of about fourteenz I find a mighty 

pteaſure in learning. I have been at the Latin. 
6 3 four years. I don't know I ever played the 
truant, or neglected any taſk my maſter ſet me, in 
© my life. I think on what I read in ſchool as I go. 
* home. at noon and night,. and ſo intently, that L 
have often gone half a mile out of my wa +, not mind» 
* ing whither I went, Our maid tells me the often: 
* hears me talk Latin in my ſleep. And I dream two- 
© or three nights in the weck I am reading Juvenal 
* and Homer. My maſter ſeems as well pleaſed with» 
my petformancegas any boy's in the ſame claſs. 1 
* think, if 1 know my own mind, 1 would chuſe ra- 
ther to be a ſcholar, than a prince without learning. 
I have a very good affectionate father ; but though. 
very rich, yet ſo mighty near, that he thinks much. 
* of the charges of my education. He often tells me, 


de delicves my ſchooling will ruin him; that 1.colt 
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him God knows what in books. I tremble to tell 
him I want one. I. am forced to keep my pocket - 
money, and lay it out for a book, now and then, 
that he don't know of. He has or red my maſter 
to buy no more books for me, but ſays he will buy 
them himſelf, I aſked him for Horace the other day, 
and he told. me in a:yaſlion, he did not believe I was 
fit for it, but only my. maſter had. a mind to make 
him think. I had got a. great way. in. my learning, L. 
am ſometimes a month behind. other boys in getting. 
the books. my malter gives andars for. All the boys. 
in the ſchool but I, have the: claſſic authors in e 
* Delphini,, gilt and lettered, op the back. Ny father 
is often. reckoning up how long I have been at ſchool. 
„and tells me he fears I do little good. My fither's 
carriage ſo diſcourages me, that he makes me grow 
dull and melancholy. My maſter wonders what is. 
* the matter win K.: : I anvafraid to tell him; for he 

is a man that loves to encourage learning, and would 
be agt to chide my father, and not knowing my fa - 
« ther's temper, may make him worſe. Sirz, if. you. 
Shave any love for learning, u beg you. would. give 
me ſome inſtructions in this caſe, and perſuade pa · 
* rents to encourage their children when they find 
them diligent and deſirous of learning. I have heard 
« ſome parents ſay, they would do any thing for their 

children, if they would but mind their learning: 1 
would be glad to he in their place. Dear Sir, par- 
don my boldneſs. If you will but conſider and pity. 
* my caſe, I. will pray for your proſperity. as "on As: 
„live.“ 


Lenden, Match 2. 
1711. 
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Tour bumble ſerrant, 
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Lell out Br. s ſeeliſi beard for thee to | 2luck.. 


BN- I was laſt with mt friend Sir Roc. i in 
Weſtämnſterabbey, T o ſerved. that he ſtood 
; . than ordimiry before the buſt: of 4 venerable 


old man. I was at #Tols the reaſon 85 Bo 
when aftef ſoßſe time he pe 


aſked me, if F did not think that « our forefathers l 

ed muck wiſer in their beards th we do Ds: ? 
chem? Por my pate; Nye he, when ta am walking, in | 
my Laber. ur ehe comitry, A 71 ſee my, agceſtors,.v who 
many o tem died before” they were of my age, 1 
cannot. fordear regarding them 5 As s ia nay, old patri - | 
archs; and at the fame time looking, uggn m myſelf as an 
idle Frick: faced young, fellow. I love. to ſee. your 
Abrahams, your Tfaacs, | and | your. Jacobs, ag we have 
them i in old pieces 'of tapeſtry . with beards below their 
es, : hve co yer Half” the hangings, The knight 
dded, if T won a lebenden beards in one of my pa- 
pers, and endeavour to reſtore. human; faces to their 
Ancient dignity, that upon a month's warning. he 
would undertake to lead up the faſhion hinaſelt 3 un A 
pair of whiſkers, 

I's wit at my friend's fancy; but aſter we purt- 
ed, could not forbear reflecting on the metamorphotes 
our faces have undergone in this particular, T 

THe beard, conformable to the notion of my friend 
Sir Rocr x, was, for many ages, looked upon as the 
type of wiſdom. Lucian more than once rallies the 
philoſophers of his time, who end2avoured to rival 
ane another in beards; and repreſents a learned man 
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who ſtood for a profeſſorſhip in philoſophy, as unque- 
lified for it by the ſhortneſs of his beard. a 

AL1AN, in his account of Zoilus, the pretended 
critic, who wrote "againſt Homer and Plato, and 
thought himſelf wiſer than afl who had gone before 
him, tells us, that this Zoilus had a very long beard 
that hung down wpon his breaſt, but no hair upor! 


his head, which he always kept dloſe- ſhared; regard- 
ing, it ſeems, the hairs of his head as ſo many fuckers, 


which, if they had been ſuffered to grow, might have 
drawn away the nouriſhment from his chin, and by 
that means have ſtarved his beard. 

I HAVE read ſomewhere that ene of the Popes re- 
fuſed to accept an edition of a ſaint's works, which 
were preſented to him, becanſe the ſaint, in his effigies 
8 2 the book, was drawn without a beard, 

Ve ſee by theſe inſtances what homage the world 
- ſormeriy paid to beards; and that a barber Was 
not then allowed to make thoſe depredations on the 
faces of the learned, which have been permitted him 
o later years, | | 

ACCORDINGLY, ſeveral wiſe nations have been ſo 
extremely jealous of the leaſt ruffle offered to their 
beards, that they ſeem to have fixed the point of ho- 
nour principally in that part, The Spaniards were 
wonderfully tender in :his particular. Don Quievedo, 
in his third viſion on the laſt judgment, has carried 
the humour very far, when he tells ns that one of his 

vain-glorious countrymen, after having received ſen- 
tence, was taken into cuſtody by a'conple of evil ſpi- 
rits; but, that his guides happening to diſorder his 
muſtachoes, they were forced to recompoſe them with 
a pair of curling Irons before they could ; get him to 
file off. b 

Ir we look into the hiſtory of our own nation, we 
ſhall find that the beard flouriſhed in the Saxon hep-. 

tarchy, but was very much diſcouraged under che 
Norman line. It ſhot out, however, from time to time, 
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in ſeveral reigns, under different ſhapes, The laſt ct. I 


_ 


painters to extend the beiitds'of thefe two'perſecutors 
Cd their natural dimenfions, in Order to make 
them appear the mote terrible. N | 

i Fix, but few beards Worth taking notiee of in the 
reign of king James the Rrſt, 

DvRIiNG the Civil wärs there appeared the, which 
makes too great a figure in ſtory to be paſſed ver in 
filence ; 1 mean that of tlre Tedoubted Hudibras, un 
aceoufit of Which Butler has tranſmitted to poſterity n 
che following Unes ! N 


His tawny beard us ch equal grace 
Both of his wiſdom, and his face . 
In cut and dye ſo like a tyle, 

A ſudden view it wW#i1d beguile: 
The upper part thercof was whey, 
The nether orange mixt with grey. 


Tur whiſker continued for ſonte time finong us 
after the expiration ef behrds; but this is a ſubjec 
Which I ſhall not here enter upon, having Yiſcuſled it 


at large in a diſtind treatiſe, which 1 kerp by me in 


manfiſcript, upon the ##/ichee, 

Ir my friend Sir Roos project of introdueing 
'beards ſhould take effed, 1 fear the luxury of the pro- 
fent age would make itavery experifivetaſhion. There 
is no queſtion but the beaux would ſoon provide them- 
ſelves with falſe ones of the lighteſt colours, and the 
moſt immoderate lengths. A fillr.beard, of the tape- 
ftry- ſie, Sir Ro A ſeems to approve, could not come 
under twenty guimeas, The ſanto golden beard of 


Fort it made ſeems to have been in Queen Mary's days, © 
as the curious feader may flad, If he pleaſes to peru 
he figures of Cardinal Poble, and Blihop Gardiner; 
though at the fame time, 1 think it ey be queſtioned, ® 
if zeal agithſt popery has not induced dür 'Proteliante | 


«a was # 


ä 


| 
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X.iculapins would hardly be more valuable than ons 


made in the extravaganct of the falhion, 


Bestort, we are not certain that the ladies world 
not come into the mode, When they take the air on 
horſeback. They trendy appeiit in hats and feat hors 
coats and periwigs; and I fee no reaſon why we may 
not ſuppſe that they would have theit riding · bearar 
on the fame octafion;, 


f may tice the moral of this difeourſe in another paper. 
* 


NA 
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fur apts acutis 
Naribus horam honinum— Ho. Sat. 3.1. 1. v. 29. 


| —erbab, unfit 
For the Wiſk petulance of modern abt. Faaxcry: 


Dear Short Facet, | 
IN your fpeculatio of Wedneſday laſt, you have 
© KL given us ſome acrount of that worthy ſociety of 
* brutes the Mohecks ; wherein you have particularly 
* ſpecified the ingenious per formunces of the lion-tip4 
pers, the dancing-inaſters, and the tumblers 4 but 
* as you acknowledge you had not then a perfect his 
* ſtory of the whole dub, you might very cafily omi 
one of the moſt notable ſpecies of it, the ſweaters, 
* which may be reckoned a fort of dancing-maſters 
100. It is, it ſeems; the cuſtom for half a dozen, or 
more, of theſe ell · diſpoſed ſavages, as ſoon as they 
have incloſed the perſon, upon whom they defign the 
* favour of a ſweat, to whip out their ſwords, and 
* holding them parallcl to the horizon, they deſcribe 
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va ſort of magic circle round about him with the points. 
As ſoon as this piece of conjuration is performed, 
©and the patient without doubt already beginning to 
u ax warm, to forward the operation, that member 
of the circle towards whom he is ſo rade as to turn 


his back fivſt, runs his ford directly. into that part 


« ofthe patient-wherein ſchvol-boys/are, puniſhed; and 
* as it is very natural to imagine-this will ſoon make 
* him tack about to ſome other point, every gentle- 
* man' does himſelf the ſame juſtice as often as he re · 
* ceives the affront, Aſter this jig has gone two or 
* three times round, and the patient is thought to have 
ſweat ſuſfieientlycheis very bangſomely rybb e 
© by ſome attendants, y ho carry with them! 
for that purpoſe, and ſo diſcharged. "This deen 
* I had from a friend of mine, who, has been lately un- 
der this diſcipline, He tells me he had the honour 
© to dance before the emperor himſelf, not without the 
" applauſe: and acclamations bothiof his imperial ma- 
jeſtx, and the whole ring; ; though I dare fay; nei- 
© ther I nor any of his acquaintance ever dreamt he 
* would have merited any reputation by his activity. 
ea aſſure you, Mr Spxc, I was very near being 
qualified to have given you a faithful and painful 
* account of this walking bagnio (if I may fo call it) 
myſelf: for going the other night along Fleet- 7 3 8 
and having, out of curioſity, juſt entered into diſ- 
* courſe with a wandering female who was trayelling 
the ſame way, a couple of fellows advanced towards 
c us, drew their iwords, and cried out tb ith other, 
Aſweat! a ſweat! whereupon ſuſpecting they were 
ſome of the ringleaders of the bagnio, J alſo drew 
my ſword, and demanded u parley ; but finding none 
vould be granted me, and perceiving others behind. 
them filing off with great diligence to take me in 
*flank, I began to ſweat for fear of being forced to 
it: but very luckily betaking myſelf to a pair of 
* heels, which I had good reafou to believe would do 
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me juſtice, I inſtantly got poſſeſſion of a very ſnug 
© corner in a neighbouriag alley that lay in my rear; 
which poſt I maintained for above half an hour with 
2 * great firmneſs and reſolution, tho' not letting this 
ſfucceſs fo far overcome me, as to make me unmind- 
ful of the circumſpection that was neceTary to be ob- 
| * ſerxed upon my advancing again towrds the ſtreet ; 
© by which prudence and good management I made a 
© handſome and orderly retteat, kaving ſuffered no o- | 
ther damage in this action than the loſs of my bag- 
gage, and the diſlocation of one of my ſhoe-heels ; 
* which laſt I am juſt now informed is in a fair way ot 
© © recovery, Theſe ſweaters, by what I can learn fron, 
«my friend, and by as near 2 view as I was able to 
take of them myſelf, ſeem to me to have at preſent 
| but a rude kind of diſcipline among them. It is pro- 
© bable, if you would take a little pains with them, 
they might be brought into better order. But I'll 
* leave this to your own diſctetion ; and will only add, 
that if you think it worth while to inſert this by way 
* of caution to thoſe who have a mind to pte ferve thei 
« ſkins whole from this ſort of cupping, and tell them 
dat the ſame time the hazard of treating with night- 
© walkers, you will perhaps oblige others, as well as, 
Tour very bumble ſervant, 
Jack L1GHTFOOT, 


25 =. "RU "WIT 


. 8. My friend will lade me acquaint you, that 
tho' he would not willingly detract from the merit 
© of that extraordinary ſtrokes- man Mr Sprightly, yet 
*4t is his real opinion, that ſeme of thoſe fellows, who 
are employed as rubbers to this new-faſhioned bagufo, 
have ftruck as bold ſtrokes as ever he did in his life. 

© I HAD fent this four and twenty hours ſooner, if I 
* had not had the misfortune of being in 4 great 
doubt about the orthography ot the word bagmo, 
' I conſulted feveral dictionaries, but found no reliet: 

Vol. v. C 
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at laſt having recourſe both to the bagnio in New- | 


gate-ſtreet, and to that in Chancery-lane, and * 


finding the ori i ginal manuſcripts upon the ſign- poſts (3 
of 3 to agree literally with my own ſpelling, 1 
returned home. full ol fatistaction, in order to di- 


Patch this epiſtle. 


Mr SpscTa TOR, 

S you have taken moſt of the circumſtances 6f 
human life into. Your conſideration, we the un- 
der written thaught it not improper for us alſo to W 
ſent to you. our e g, We are three ladies ho 
live in the country, and the greateſt improvements 
we make is by reading. We have taken a ſmall jour- 
nal of our lives, and find it extremely oppoſite to your 
laſt Tueſday's ſpeculation. We riſe by ſeven, and 
paſs the beginning of each day in devotion, and look- 
into thoſe affairs that fall within the occurrences 
of a retired life; in the afternoon we fometimes enjoy 
the company of ſome friend or neighbour, or elſe work 
or read; at night we retire to our chambers, and 
take leave of each other for the whole night at ten 
o'clock. We take particular care never to be ſick of 
a Sunday, Mr SrECTaTOR, we are all very good 
maids, but are ambitions of characters which we think 
more laudable, that of being very good wives. If 
any of your correſpondents inquire for a ſpouſe for 
an honeſt country gentleman, whoſe eſtate is not 
dipped, and wants a wife that can ſave half his reve- 
nue, and yet. make a better figure than any of his 
neighbours of the ſame eſtate, with finer bred wo- 

men, you ſhall have further notice from, 

SI RX, 


Tour courteous readers, 


T + MarTHa Busy. 


'DeBORAH TaukifTy. 
ALICE EARLY, 
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Vocat in certamina divors, 
VIS. An. J. 6. V. 172. 


Fre call; embattled deities to arms, 


We are-now entering upon the fixth book of Pa- 
| radiſe Loft, in which the poet deſcribes the 


5 battle of angels; having raiſed his reader's expectati- 


on, and prepared him for it by ſeveral ꝓaſſages in the 


{ preceeding books, I omitted quoting theſe paſſages 


in my obſervations on the former books, having pur- 
poſely reſerved them for the opening of this, the ſub- 


ject of which gave occaſton to them, The author's 


imagination was ſo inflamed with this great ſcene of 
action, that, wherever he ſpeaks of it, he riſes, if poſ- 


E ſible, above himſelf, Thus, where he meations Satan 


in the beginning of his poem: 


Him the almighty pow'r 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' ethereal ſky, 
With hideous ruin and combultion, down 

To bottomleſs perdition; there to dwell 

in adamantine chains and penal fire, 

Who durft defy th' Omnipotent to arms. 


Wee have likewiſe ſeveral noble hints of it in the in- 
ſcrnal conference. 


O prince! O chief of many throned powers, 
That led th' embattled ſeraphim to war! 

"Foo well I ſee and rue the dire event, 

That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 
Math loſt us heav'n; and all this mighty hoſt 
In horrible deſtruction laid thus low. | 
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But ſee) the angry victor hath recall'd 7 
-His miniſters of vengeance and purſuit 

Back to the gates of heav'n: the ſulph'rous hail 


Shot after us in ſtorm, o'erblown, hath laid 1 = 
The fiery ſurge, that from the precipice 107 
Of heav'n receiv'd us falling: and the thunder, q ty 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, ; * 
Perhaps hath ſpent his ſhafts, and ceaſes now Ine 
To bellow through the vaſt and boundleſs deep. la. 


Tukxr are ſeveral other very ſublime images on wi 
the ſame ſubject in the firſt book, as alſo in the ſecond, ¶ on 


What! when we fled amain, purſu'd, and ſtruck : = 
With heav'n's aſſſicting thunder, and beſought 3 * 


The deep to ſhelter us? This hell then ſeem' d 
A refuge from thoſe wounds, * 


Ix ſhort, the poet never mentions any thing of this ter 
battle but in ſuch images of greataeſs and terror as ing 
are ſuitable to the ſubject. Among ſeveral others, I the 
cannot forbear quoting that paſſage, where the power W ;; 
who is deſcribed as preſiding over the chaos ſpeaks in 
the third bock. 


Thus Satan; and him thus the anarch old, 

With fault'ring ſpeech, and viſage incompos'd, 
Anſwer' d: I know thee, ſtranger, who thou art, 
That mighty leading angel, whe of late 

Made head againſt heav'n's King, tho' overthrown, 
I ſaw and heard; for ſuch a num'rous hoſt 

Fled not in filence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confuſion worſe confounded ; and heav'n's gates 
Pour'd out by millions her vidorious bands 
Purſuing 


Ir required great pregnancy of invention and ſtrengt th 
of imagination, to fill this battle with ſuch circum- 
ſtances as ſhould raiſe and aſtoniſh the mind of the 
reader; and at the fame time an exactneſs of judg- 


1d, 
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ment, to avoid every thing that might appear light or 
trivial. Thoſe who book into Homer are ſurpriſed to 


bnd his battles ſtill riſing one above another, and im- 


proving in horror to the concluſion of the Iliad. Mil- 


ton's fight of angels is wrought up wit. the ſame beau 


ty. It is uſhered in with ſuch ſigns of wrath as are 


© ſuitable to Omnipotence incenſed. The firſt engage | 
ment is carried en under a cope of fire occaſioned by 


the flights of innumerable burning darts and arrows 


© which are diſcharged from either hoſt. The ſecond, 
© onſet is {till more terrible, as it is filled with thoſe 
© artificial thunders, Which ſeem to make the victory 
© doubtful, and produce a kind of conſternation even in 
the good angels. This is followed by the tearmg up 
of mountains and promontories ; till in the laſt place, 
| the Meſſiah comes forth in the fulneſs of majeſty and 


terror. The pomp of his appearance amidlt the roar- 
ings of his thunders, the flaſhes of his kghtnings, and 
the noiſe of his chariot-wheels, is deſcribed with the 


| utmoſt flights of human imagination. 


THERE is nothing in the firſt and laſt day's. engage- 
ment which does not appear natural, and agreeable 
enough to the ideas moſt readers would conceive of a 


fight between two armies of angels. 


Tu ſecond day's engagement is apt to ſtartle an 
imagination, which has not been raiſed and qualiked . 
for ſuch a defcription, by the reading of the ancient 
pocts, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold thought in our author, to aſcribe the firſt 
we of artillery to the rebel- angels. But as ſuch a per- 
nicious invention may be well ſuppoſed to have pro- 
ceeded from ſuch authors, ſo it entered very properly 
into the thoughts of that being who is all along de- 
ſeribed as aſpiring to the majeſty of his Maker. Such 
engines were the only inſtruments he could have made 
uſe of to imitate thoſe thunders, that in all poetry, 
both ſacred and profane, are repreſented as the arms 


of the Almighty, The tearing up the hills, was not 
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giants war, which. makes ſo great a noiſe in antiquity, 


and gave birth to the ſublimeſt deſcription. in Heſiod's 


works, was an altegory founded on thus very tradition 
of a fight between the good and bad angels. 
IT may, perhaps, be worth while to conſider with 


what judgment Milton, in this narration, has avoided 


every thing that is mean and trivial in the deſcriptions 


of the Latin and Greek poets, and at the fame time' 
improved every great hint which he met with-in their 
works upon this ſubject. Homer, in that paſſage which 
Longinus has celebrated for its ſublimeneſs, and which 


Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, tells us, that 
the giants threw Oſſa upon Olympus, and Pelion up- 


m Offa. He adds an epithet to Pelion (emacrspunncrY 


which very mueh ſwells the idea, by bringing up to 
the reader's imagination all the woods that grew upon 


it, There is farther a great beauty in his ſingling out 
by name theſe three remarkable mountains, ſo welt 


known to the Greeks, 'Thris laſt is ſuch a beauty as 
the ſcene of Milton's war could not poſſibly furnith him 
with. Claudian, in his fragment upon the giants 
war, has given full ſeope to that wildneſs of i imagina- 
tion which was natural to him. He tells us that the 
giants tore up whole iflands by the roots, and threw 
them at the gods, He deſcribes one of them in parti- 
cular taking up Lemnos in his arms, and whirling it 
to the * with all Vulcan's ſhop in the midſt of it. 
Another tears up mount Ida, with the river Enipeus, 
which ran down the ſides of it: but the poet, not con- 
tent to deſcribe him with this mountain upon his ſhoul- 
ders, tells us that the river flowed down his back as 
he held it up ia that poſture. It is viſible to every ju- 


No. 333. 
altogether fo daring a thought as the former, We 
are, in fome meaſure, prepared for ſuch an incident 
dy the deſcription of the giants war, which we meet I? 
with among the ancient poets, What ſtill made this 
errcumſtance the more proper for the poet's ule, is the 
opinion of, many learned men, that the fable of the 


' 
| 
| 
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dicious reader, that ſuch ideas ſavour more of burleſque 
than of the ſublime:: they proceed from a wantonnels 
of imagination, and rather divert the mind than aſto- 
niſh it, Milton has taken every thing that is ſablime 
in theſe ſeveral paſſages, and compoſes out of them 
the following great image : 

From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 

They pluck'd the ſeated hills, with all their load, 

Rocks, waters, woods; and bythe ſhaggy tops 

Up-lifting bore them in their hands 


Wes: have the full majeſty of Homer in this ſhort 
deſcription, improved by the imagination of Claudi- 
an, without its puerilities. 

IxEED not point out the deſcription of the fallen 
angels ſeeing the promontories hanging over their 
heads in ſuch a dreadful manner, with the other num- 
berlefs beauties in this book, which are ſo conſpicu- 
ous, that they cannot efcape the notice of the moſt or- 
dinary reader. 

Tuts are indeed ſo many wonder ful rokes of po- 
etry in this book, and ſuch a variety of ſublime ideas, 
that it would have been impoſſible to have given them- 
a place within the bounds of this paper. Reſides tint, 
I find it in a great meaſure done to my hand at the end 
of my Lord Roſcommon's eſſay on tranſiatæd poetry. 1 
ball refer my: reader thither for ſome of the maſter- 
ſtrokes in: the fixth: book of -Paradiſe Leſt, though at 
the ſame time there are many others which rake noble 
author has not taken notice of. ; 

Mir rox, notwichſtanding the ſublime genius he 
was maſter of, has in this book drawn to his aſſiſtance 
all the helps he could meet with among the ancient 
poets. The ſword of Michael, which makes ſo great. 
a havock among the bad angels, was given him, we 
are told, out of the arrnoury of God, 


- But the ford 
Of Nicbael from the ar moury of God 
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Was giv'n him, temper'd ſo that neither keen 
Nor ſolid might reſiſt that edge: it met Troja 
The {word of Satan with ſteep force to ſmite terrifi 
Deſcending, and in half cut ſheer —— -__ Wed d 
THis pallage is a copy of that in Virgil, whereis on b 
the poet tells us, that the ſword of Xneas, which was ing " 
given him. by a,deity, broke into pieces the- ſword of — 
Turnus, Which came from a mortal forge. As the Ane 
moral in this place is divine, ſo. by the way we may Þ Ot. 
obſerve, that the beſtowing on a man who is favoured Þ An 
by heaven ſuch. an allegorical weapon, is very confer- Tl 
mable to the old eaſtern way of thinking. Not only I Re 
Homer has made uſe of it, but we find the Jewiſh he- De 
ro in the book of Maccabees, who had fought the bat- A 
tles of the choſen people with ſo much glory and ſuc- \ 


ce ſs, receiving in his dream a ſword from the hand of bpao 
the prephet Jeremiah. The followi ing paſſage, where- | of 1 
in Satan is,deſcribed as wounded by the ſword of Mi- tak 


chael, is an imitation of Homer, | as 
The griding ſword with diſcontinuous. wound. | ſpu 
Pafs'd through him: but th' ethereal ſubſtance c | 
Not long diviſible; and from the gaſh WI 
A ſtream of 6 Ss humour iſſuing flow'd de 
Sanguine, (ſuch as celeſtial ſpirits may bleed) PI 
And all his armour ſtain d | ( 


Hou ER tells us in the fame manner, that upon Di- 
omedes wounding the gods, there flowed from the 
wound an zchax, or pure kind of blood, which was not 
bred from mortal viands; and that though the pain 
was exquiſitely great, the wound ſoon cloſed up and 
healed. in thoſe beings who are veſted with immortality, 
I QUESTION not; but Milton, in his deſcription of 
his furious Molock flying from the battle, and beHow- 
ing with the wound he had received, had his eye on 
Mars in the Jliad; who, upon his being wounded, is 
repreſented as retiring out of the fight, and making 
an outcry louder than that of a whole army when it 
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: egins the charge. Homer adds, that the Greeks and 
; Frrojans who were engaged in a general battle, were 


err ified on cach fide with the bello wing of this woun- : 

ed deity. The reader wilt eafily obſerve how Mil- 
ton has kept alf the horror of this image, without run- 
ing into the ridicule of it, 


—— Where the might of Gabriel fought, 


And with fierce enſigns pierc'd the deep array 
| Of Moloch, furious ling! who him defy'd, 


And at his chariot-wheels to drag him bound 


* Threaten'd, nor from the holy One of heav'n 

| Refrain'd his tongue blaſphemous.: but anon, 
” Down cloven to the waſte, with ſhatter'd arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing— 


MiLrox has likewiſe raiſed his deſcription in this 


| baok with many images taken out of the poetical parts 
of ſcripture. The Meſſiah's chariot, as I have before 


taken notice, is formed upon a viſion of Ezekiel, Who, 
as Grotius obſerves, has. very much in him of Homer's. 
ſpirit, in the poetical parts of his prophecy. 

Tux following lines in that glorious commiſſion 
which is given the Meſſiah to extirpate the hoſt of. re- 
bel angels, is drawn. wow re 
Plalms, 

Go then, thou mightieſt, in thy Bather's might! 
Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid. wheels 
That ſhake heav'n's bhaſis; bring forth all my war,. 
My bow, my thunder, my almighty: arms; 
Gird on thy ſword on thy puiſſant thigh, 
Tus reader will eafily r andy other ebe 
of the ſame nature. 

Tusk is no queſtion but Milton Had heated His 
imagination with the fight of the gods in Homer, be- 
fore he entered upon tlris engagement of the angels. 
Homer there gives us a ſcene of men, heroes and gods 
mixed. together in battle. Mars animates the con- 
tending armies, and lifts up his voice in ſuch a man- 
C 5. 
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ner, that it is heard diſtinctly amidſt all the ſhouts and 
confuſions of the fight; Jupiter at the ſame time thun- 
ders over their heads; while Neptune raiſes ſuch a 
tempeſt, that the whole field of battle, and all the 
tops of the mountains, ſhake about them. The poet 1 

tells us, that Pluto himſelf, whoſe habitation was in the 


very centre of the earth, was ſo affrighted at the ſhock, 


that he leapt from his throne. Homer afterwards de-. I 
{cribes Vulcan as pouring down, a ſtorm of. fire upon i 


the river Xanthus, and Minerva as throwing a rock at 


Mars; who, he tells us, covered ſeyen acres in his fall.. 


As Homer has introduced into his battleof the gods 
every thing that is great and terrible in nature, Mil- 
ton has filled his fight of good and bad angels with all 
the like circumſtances of horror. The ſhout of ar- 
mies, che rattling of brazen chariots, the hurling of 


rocks. and mountains, the earthquake, the fire, the - 


thunder, are all of them emplayed to lift up the read- 
er's imagination, and give him a fuitable idea of ſo. 
great an action. With what art has the poet repre- 
ſented the whole body of. the earth trembling, even. 
before it was et 1 


— ————— — OA A. A 


Landed. ar earth been then, all earth: 
Had to its centre ſhook. 


In how ſublime and juſt a manner does Ke 1280 
wards deſeribe the whole heaven ſhaking under the 
wheels of the Meſſiah's chariot, within extegting 
the throne of God! | 


Under his burning wheels 


The fiedfaſt Empyrean ſhook en 
All but the throne itſelf of God 


NoTw1iTHSTANDING the Meſſiah. appears clothed 
-with ſo much terror and majeſty, the poet has (till 
found means to make his readers conceive an idea of 
im, beyond what he himſelf is able to deſcribe. 

Yet half his ſtrength he put not forth, but check'd 

His thunder in mid volley; for he meant 

Not to deitroy, but root them out of heaven, 
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In a word, Milton's genius, which was ſo great in 


itſelf, and ſo ſtrengthened by all the helps of learn- 


ing, appears in this book every way equal to his ſub- 
ject, which was the moſt ſublime that could enter into 


the thoughts ot a poet. As he knew all the arts of 


affecting the mind, he knew it was neceſſary to give it 
certain reſting- places, and opportunities of recovering 
itſelf from time to time: he has therefore with great 


addreſs interſperſed ſeveral ſpeeches, reflexions, ſimili- 
tudes, and the like reliefs to diverſify his narration, 


and eaſe the attention of the reader, that he might 
come freſh to his great action, and by ſuch a contraſt 


of ideas have a more ** taſte of. the nobler parts of 
his deſcription. . 1 L 
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guaſi quendam e Roſcium, dixiſtigue nen lam ca 
gue redta efſent probari quam gue prava ſunt faſli- 


diis adbereſcere. Cic. de geſtu. 


Yeu would have each of us.be.a kind of Roſcius in bis 
avay ; and you have ſaid, that men are not ſo much 
pheafed with ge 4s rde as ko At, what is 


a. 


T is very natural to take for our r whole lives a light 
impreſſion of a thing which at firſt fell into can- 
tempt with us for want of conſideration. The real uſe of 
a certain qualification (which the wiſer part of man- 
kind look upon AS At beſt an indifferent thing, and ge- 
nerally a rivolous circymltance) thews the ill conſe - 
quence of { {ach prepoſſeſſi ons. What I mean is the art, 


(kill, accompliſhment, or whatever you will call it, of * | 


dancing, | know gentlen zan of great abilities, who... 
bewailed the want of-this part of his education to the 
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end of a very honourable life, He obſerved that there 


was not occaſion for the common uſe of great talents; 


that they are but ſeldom in demand; and that theſe | By 
very great talents weve often rendered uſeleſs to af} 1 


man for want of ſmall attainments.. A good mein (a 


becoming motion, geſture and aſpect) is naturat to 


ſome men: but even theſe would be highly more grace- 


ful in their carriage, if what they do from the force of : 
nature, were. confirmed and heightened by the force of 
reaſon. To one who has not at alt confidered it, to 


mention the force of reaſon on ſuch a ſubject, will ap- 
pear fantaftical; but when you have a little attended 


to it, an aſſembly of them will have quite another 5 


view: and tliey will tell you, it is evident from plain 
and infallible rules, why this man, with thoſe beauti- 
ful. features, and well faſhioned perſon, is not ſo: a- 
greeable as he who ſits by him without any of thoſe 
advantages, When we read, we do it without any 
exerted act of memory that preſents the ſhape of the 
letters; but habit makes us doit mechanically, with- 
ont ſtaying, like” children, td recollect and join thoſe 
tetters, A man who has not had the regard of his ge- 
ture in any part of his education, will find himſelf 
unable to act with freedom before new company; as a 
child that is but now learn ng, would be to read with- 
cout heſitation. It is for the advancement of the plea- 
ſure we receive in being agreeable to each other in or- 
dinary life, that one would wiſh dancing were gene- 
rally underſtood as conducive, as it really js, to a pro- 
per deportment in matters that appear the moſt re- 
mote from it.. A man of Rarning and ſenſe is diſtin- 
guiſhed from others; as he is ſuch, though he never 
runs npon points too difficult for the reſt 2 the world: 

in like manner, the reaching out of the arm, and the 
molt ordinary motion, diſcovers whether a man ever 
tearned to know what is the true harmony. and com- 
poſure of his limbs and countenance, Woever has 
deen Booth in the character of Pyrrhus, march to his 
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e throne to receive Oreſtes, is convinced that majeſtie 
and great conceptions are expreſſed in the very ſtep; 
but perhaps, though no other man could perform that 
incident as well as he does, he himſelf would. do it 
with a yet greater elevation, were he a dancer. This 
is ſo dangerous a ſubject to treat with gravity, that L 
ſhall not at preſent enter into it any further: but the 
author of the followiag letter has treated it in the eſ- 
ſay he ſpeaks of, in ſuch a manner, that I am behol-- 
den to him for a reſolution, that I will never hereat- 
ter think meanly of any thing, till 1 Kave heard what 
they who Have another opinion of it have te ſay in its 
defence, 
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Mr SyECTATOR, 
Id cx there are ſcarce any of the arts or ſciences 
that have not been recommended to the world 
© by tlie pens of ſome of the profeſſors, maſters, or lo- 
vers of them, whereby the ufefulneſs, excellence, and: 
benefit ariſing from them, both as to the ſpeculative 
and practical part, have been made public, to the 
great advantage and improvement of ſuch arts and. 
* ſciences ; why ſhould dancing, an art celebrated by 
©the ancients in ſo extraordinary a manner, be totally 
neglected by the moderns, and left deſtitute of any 
pen to recommend its various excellencies and fub- 
© ftantial' merit to mankind !” 
Tur Ibw ebb to which dancing is now fallen, is. 
© altogether owing to this ſilence. The art is eſteem · 
ed only as an amuſing trifle; it Iyes altogether un- 
© cultivated}; and is unhappily fallen under the impu- 
tation of illiterate and mechanic: and as Terence, 
in one of his prologues, complains of the rope-dan- 
©'cers drawing all the ſpeRators from his play, ſo may 
. © we well ſay, tliat capering and tumbling is now pre- 
© ferred to, and ſupplles the place of juſt and regular 
dancing on aur theatres.. It is therefore, in my opi- 
Aon, high time that ſome one ſhould come to its aſ- 
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« ſiſtance, and relieve it from the many groſs and 
growing errors that have crept into it, and have o- 
ver- caſt its real beauties; and to ſet dancing in its 
true light, would ſhew the uſefulneſs and elegancy 
* of it, with the pleaſure and inſtruction. produced 
om it; and alſo lay down ſome fundamental rules, 
that might ſo tend to the improvement of its profeſ- 
* ſors, and information of the ſpectators, that the firſt 
might be the better enabled to perform, and the lat- 
* ter rendered more capable of judging, what is, (if 
* there be any thing) valuable in this art. 
To encourage therefore ſome i ingenious pen capa- 
© ble of ſo generous an undertaking, and in ſome mea- 
« ſure to relieve dancing from the diſadvantages it at 
« preſent lyes under, I, who teach to. dance, have at- 
* tempted a ſmall treatiſe as an eſſuy towards an hiſta- 
ry of dancing; in which I have inquired into its an- 
* tiquity, original, and uſe, and ſhe wn what eſteem the 
* ancients had for it: I have likewiſe conſidered the 
nature and perfection of all its ſeveral parts, aud 
how beneficial azd delightful. it is, both as a quali- 
« fication and an exerciſe ; and endeavaured to anſwer 
all objections that have been malieiouſly Taiſed a- 
gainſt it. I have proceeded to give an account of 
the particular dances of the Greeks: and Romans, 
« « whether religious, warlike, or. civil; and taken par- 
« ticular notice of that part of. dancing relating. to che 
«* ancient ſtage, and in which the Pantomimes had ſo 
great a ſhare : nor have! been wanting in giving an 
« «* hiſtorical account of ſome par ticular · maſters excel- 
ent in that ſurprizing art. After which I have ad- 
« vanced ſome obſervations. on the modern dancing, 
© both as to the Rage, and that part of i it ſo abſolutely 
« neceſſary for the qualification of ladies and gentlemen; 
© and have concluded with tome ſhort remarks on the 
origin and progreſs of the character by which dances 
© are writ do vr, and communicated from one maſter 
to another, If ſome great genius aſter this would a- 
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X «riſe, and advance this art to that perfection it ſeems« 
«capable of receiving, what might not be expected 
from it? For-if we > the origin of arts and- 
= *« ſciences,. we thall find that ſome of them took riſe - 
= < trom beginnings ſo mean and unpromiſing, that it is 
very wonderful to-think that ever ſuch ſurprizing 
ſtructunes ſhould have been raifed upon ſuch ordina- 
*ry foundations. But what cannot a great genius ef- 
fect? Who would have thought that the clangorous ; 
© noiſe of a ſmith's hammers ſhould have. given the 
* firſt riſe to muſic? Yet Macrobius in his ſecend book 
relates, that Pythagoras, in paſſing by a ſmith's ſhop, . 
found that the ſounds proeeeding from the hammers 
«* vere either more grave or acute, according to. the- 
different weights of the hammers. The philoſopher, 5 
to improve this hint, ſuſpends different weights by 
6 {trings of the ſame:bigneſs, and found in like man- 
ner that the ſounds anſwered to the weights. This 
being diſcovered, he finds out thoſe numbers which - 
produced ſounds that were. conſonants : as, that two 
6 ſtrings of the fame. ſubſtance and tenſion, the one be- 
ing double the length of the other, give that inter- 
* val which is called Diapaſon, or an eighth; the. ſame 
uus allo effected with two ſtrings of the ſame length 
and ſize, the one having four times the tenſion of the 
© other. By theſe ſteps, from ſo mean a beginning, 
did this great man reduce, what was only before 
* noiſe, to one of the molt delightful ſciences, by mar- 
© rying it to the mathematics; and by that means 
* canſed it to be one of the molt abftrat and demon- 
© ſtrative of ſeienees. Who knows therefofe but mo- 
tion, . whether decorous or repreſentative, may. not 
(nas it ſeems highly probable it may) be taken into 
© conſideration by ſome perſon capable of reducing it 
into a regular ſcience, though not ſo demonftrative 
as that proceeding from ſounds, yet ſufficient to en- 
title it to a place among the magnihed arts? 
Now, Mr SPLCTATOR, as you have declared your- 
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+ ſelf viſitor of dancing- ſchools, and this being an un- 
: dertaking which more immediately reſpects them, I 


© think myſelf indiſpenſibly obliged, before I proceed 


© to the publication of this my eſſay, to aſk your advice; 
© and hold it abfolutely neceſſary to have your appro- 
bvation; and in order to recommend my treatiſe to 
the peruſal of the parents of ſuch as learn to dance, 
© as well as to the young ladies, to whom, as viſitor, 


vou ought to be guardian, 
London, March 19. Jam, SIX, 
1711-12. | 
T Foun meſt humble ſervant. 
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No. 335. "Tueſday, March 25. 
[By Mr ADD1$0N.] 


Reſpicere exemplar vite morumque fubebo 

Doctum imitatorem, et verar hint ducere voces. 
Hor. Ars, poet. v. 317. 

Keep nature's great original in view, | 

And thence the living images purſue, FRANCIS. 


1 laſt met together at the club, told me that he 
had a great mind to ſee the new tragedy with me, ai: 


ſuring me at the ſame time, that he had not been at a 


play theſe-twenty years. The laſt I ſaw, ſaid Sir Ro- 
SkR, was the Committee, which I ſhould not have gone 
to neither, had not't been told before-hand that it was 
a. good church of England comedy. He then proceed: 


ed to enquire of me who this diſtreſſed mot her was; 
and upon hearing that ſhe wus Hector's widow, he 


told me that her huſband Was à brave man, and that 
whea h2 was a ſchool-boy he had read his life at the 
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end of the dictionary. My friend aſked me, in the next 
place, if there would not be ſome danger in coming 
home late, in caſe the Mohocks ſhould be abroad. I 
aſſure you, ſays he, I thought I had fallen into their 
hands laſt night; for I obſerve two or {three luſty 
black men that followed me half way up Fleet-ſtreet, 
and mended their pace behind me, in proportion as 1 
put on to get away from them, You muſt know, con- 
tinned the knight, with a ſmile, I fancied they had a 
mind to hunt me; for I remember an honeſt gentle- 
man in my neighbourhood, who was ſerved ſuch a 
trick in king Charles II. 's time, for which reafon he 
has not ventured himſelf in town ever fince. I might 
have ſhewn them very good ſport, had this been their 
deſign; for as Tam an old iox- hunter, I ſhould have 
turned and dodged, and have played them a thouſand 
tricks they had never ſeen in their lives before. Sir 
Roctx added, that if theſe gentlemen had any fuch 
intention, they did not'facceed very well in it; for I 
threw them out; ſays he, at the end of Norfolk-ſtreet, 
where J doubled the corner, and got ſhelter in my 
lodgings before they could imagine what was become 
of me. However, ſays the knight, if Captain SenTRY 
will make one with us to-morrow night, and if you 
will both of you call upon tne about four & clock, that 
we may be at the houſe before it is full, I will have 
my own coach in readineſsito attend yon, for Jcha 
tells me he has got the fore- Wheels mended. 

Tar Captain, who did not fail to meet me there at 
ihe appointed hour, bid Sir Rogen fear nothing, for 
that he had put on the ſame ſword which he made uſe 
of at the battle of Steenkirk. Sir RoGtr's ſervants, 
and among the reſt, my old friend the butler, had, ! 
tound, provided themſelves with good oaken plants, 
to attend their maſter upon this: occaſion. When we 
had placed him in his coach, with myſelf at his left - 
hand, the Captain before him, and his butler at the 
head of his footmen in che rear, we convoyed him in 
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falety to the play-houſe, where, after having march 
ed up the entry in good order, the Captain and I went 
ih with him, and ſeated him betwixt us in the pit. As 
Won as cke houſe was full, and the candles lighted, . 
my old friend ſtood up and looked about him with that 
pleafure, which a mind ſeaſoned with humanity natu- 
rally feels in itſelf, at the ſight of a multitude of peo - 
ple who ſeem pleaſed with one another, and partake 
of the ſame common entertainment. I could not but 
fancy myſelf, as the old man ſtood up in the middle 
af the pit, that he made a very proper centre to a tra- 
gie audience,” Upon the entering af Pyrrhus, the 
night told me that he did not belibve the king of 
Fraace hifnſelf had æ better ſtrut. L was indeed very 
attentive to my old friend's remarks, beeauſe I looked, 
upon them as a piece of natural criticiſm; and was 
well pleaſed to hear him, at the concluſion of almoſt 
every \{cene, telling me that he nonld not imagine how 
the play would end. One white. be appęared much 
concerned for Andromache; and a little while after 
as much ſar Hermione: and was unnd purzieg, co 
think what would become af Pyrrhus. . 

Warn Sir Root x faw-Andromache' 50 obſinate re- 
fuſal to her lover's ĩmportunities, he whiſpered me in 
the ear, that he was ſure ſhe would never have him; 
to which he added, with a more than: ordinary vehe- 
mence, You can't imagine, Sir, What it is to have 
to do with 4 widow: Upon Pyrrhus his threnten- 
ing afterwards to leave her, the knight-ſhook his head, 
and muttered to himſelf, Ay, do if you can. This 
part dwelt ſo much upon my friend's imagination, that 
at the cloſe of the third act; as I was thinking of ſome-- 
ching elfe, he whiſpered in my ear, theſe 'widows, Sir, 
are the moſt perverſe creatures inthe world. But pray. 
ſays he, you that are. a critic, is this play according to 
your dramatic rules, as you call them? Should your 
pe ople in tragedy always talk tobe underſtood ? Why, 
there is not a ſingle ſentence in this play that I do not 
know the meaning of. 
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Tus fourth act very unluckily begun before I had 
time to give the old gentleman an anſwer : Well, ſays 
the knight, fitting down with. great ſatisfaction, I ſup- 
poſe we are now to ſee Hector's ghoſt. He then rene we, 
his attention, and, from time to time, fo]la-praiſing the 
widow, He made, indeed, a little miſtake as to one 
of ber pages, whom at his firſt entering he took for 
Aſtyanax: but he quickly ſet himſelf right in that par- 
ticular, though, at the ſame time, he owned he ſhould 
have been very glad to have ſeen the little boy, Who 
ſaid he, muſt needs be a very fine child by the aecount 
that is given of him. Upon Hern one's going off with 
a menace to Pyrrhus, the audience gave n loud elap; 
to which Sir RoGzx added, On my word, a notable 
young baggage! _ 8 

As there was a very remarkable filence and ſtilneſs 
in the audienee during the whole action, it was natu- 
ral for them to take the opportunity of theſe intervals 
between the acts, to expreſs their opinion of the players 
and of their reſpeRive parts. bir RoGtx hearing a 
cluſter of them praiſe Oreſtes, ſtruck in with them, 
and told them that he thought his friend Pylades was 
a very ſenſible man 3 as they were afterwards applaud- 
ing Pyrrhus, Sir Roc put in a ſecond time, And 
let me tell you, ſays'he, though he ſpeaks but little, 1 
like the old fellow-in-whiſkers as well as any of them. 
Captain Sr x rx ſeeing two or three wags who ſat near 
us, lean with an attentive ear towards Sir RoGrR, and 
tearing leaſt they ſhould ſmoke the knight, plucked 
him by. the elbow, and whiſpered ſomething in his 
car, that laſted till the opening of the fifth act. The 
knight was wonderfully attentive to the account which 
Oreſtes gives of Pyrrhus his death, and at the con- 
cluſion of it told me, it was ſuch a bloody piece of work, 
that he was glad it was not done upon the tage. See- 
ing afterwards Oreſtes in his raving fit, he grew more 
than ordinary ſerious, and took occaſion to moralize 
(in his way) upon an evil conſcience, adding, thut 
Oreſtes, in his madneſs, looked as if he ſawſomething. 
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As we were the firſt that came into the houſe, ſo 
we were the laſt that went out ofit; being reſolved to 
have a clear paſſage for our old friend, whom we did 
not care to venture among the juſtling of the croud, 
Sir Roo went out fully ſatisfied with his entertain- 
ment, and we guarded him to his todgings in the ſame 
manner that we brought him to the play-houſe; be- 
ing bighly pleaſed, for my own part, not only with 
the performance of the excellent piece which had been 


preſented, but with the fatisfaQon which i it had given 
to the good old man. | L. 
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— ant geriiſſe gudorum 
Cuncti pene patres, ea cum reprebendere coner, 
Quæ gravis Aſopus, que dodtus Roſcius egit: 
Vel quia nil rectum, nifi quod placuit ffbi, duc u 
el quia turpe putant parere minoribus, et, que 
| Imberbes didicere, ſenes perdenda fateri. 
Hos. I. 2. Ep. 1. v. 80. 
35 IMIT ATE D. 
One tragic ſentence if I dare deride, 
Which Betterten's grave ation dignify'd, 
Or awell-mouth'd Bosth with emphaſis proclaims, 
Tie but, perhaps, a muſter-roll of names 
How will our fathers riſe up in a rage, 
And ſwear all ſhame is loſt in George's age. 
You'd think no facls diſgrac'd the former reign, 
Did not ſome grave examples yet remain, 
IWho ſcorn a lad ſhould teach his father ſkill, 
And, having once been wrong, will be ſo ſtill. 
Pork. 


Mr Srecraron, 
8 you are the daily endeavourer to promote lear- 
ning and good ſenſe, I think myſelf obliged 
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to ſuggeſt to your conſideration whatever may pro- 


< mote or prejudice them, There is an evil which 
© has prevailed from generation to generation, which 
grey hairs and tyrannical cuſtom continue to ſupport; 
f hope your ſpectatorial authority will give a ſeaſo- 
nable check to the ſpread of the infection; I mean 
« old mens overbearing the ſtrongeſt ſenſe of their ju- 
* niors by the mere force of ſeniority; ſo that for a 
young man in the bloom of life and vigour of age to 
give areaſonable contradiction to his elders, is e ſteem- 
' ed an unpardonable inſolence, and regarded as 2 
« reverſing the decrees of nature. I am a young man, 
I confeſs; yet I honour the grey head as much as 
any one: however, when in company with old men, 
I hear them ſpeak obſcurely, or reaſon prepoſterouſly 
(into which abſurdities, prejudice, pride, or intereſt 
vill ſometimes throw the wiſeſt) I count it no crime 
to rectify their reaſonings, unleſs conſcience muſt 
truckle to ceremony, and truth fall a ſacrifice to 
* complaiſance. The ſtrongeſt arguments are ener- 
* vated, and the brighteſt evidence diſappears, before 
« thoſe tremendous reaſonings and dazzling diſcoveries 
© of venerable old age: You are young giddy-headed 
« fellows, you have not yet had experience ofthe world, 
Thus we young folks find our ambition cramped, and 
« our lazineſs indulged, ſince, while young, we have 
little room to diſplay ourſelves; and when old, the 
* weakneſs of nature muſt paſs for ſtrength of ſenſe, 
and we hope that hoary heads will raiſe us above 
the attacks of contradiction, Now, Sir, as you would 
© enliven our activity in the purſuit of learning, take 
* our caſe into conſideration ; and, with a gloſs on brave 
Elihu's ſentiments, aſſert he rights of youth, and pre- 
vent the pernicious encroachments of age. The ge- 
* nergus reaſonings of that gallant youth would adorn 
your paper; and I beg you would inſert them, not 
* doubting but they will give good entertainment te 
the molt intelligent of your readers. 
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„ So theſe three men cenſed to unſwer Job, becnuſe 
he was righteous in his on eyes, Then was kindled 
„the wrath of Elihn the ſon of Barachel the Buzite, 
of the kiadred of Ram: againſt Job was his wrath 
0 kindled, becauſe he juſtified himſeſf rather than Gon, 
Alſo againſt his three friends was his wrath kindled, 
Ce becauſe they had found no anfwer, and yet knd con- 
„% demned Job, Now Elhu had waited till Job h. ad 
« ſpoken, becauſe they were elder than he. When 
4 E hu ſaw there was no anfiret in the mouth of theſe 
*«« three men, then his wrath was kindled. And Elihu 
the ſon of Barachel the Buzise anſwered and faid, I 
* am young and ye are very old, wherefore 1 was a- 
« fraid, and durſt not fhe you mine opinion. I faid, 
% days ſhonld fpeak, and multitude” of years Thowild 
% teach wiſdom. But there is a ſpirit in man; and 
<< the inſpiration ofthe Almighty giveth them ander- 
„ ſtanding, Great men are not always wiſe : neither 
do the aged underſtand judgment. Therefore 1 
„ faid, hearken to me, I alſo will ſhew mine opinion, 
% Behold waited for your words; I gave ear to your 
„ reaſons, vhilſt you ſearched out what to ſay. Yea, 
« I attended unto you: and behold there was none 
of you that convinced Job, or that anſwered hits 
« words; leſt ye ſhonld ſay, we have found out wiſ- 
« dom: God thruſteth him down, not man. Nou he 
« hath not directed his words againſt me: neither will ! 
«© anſwer him with your ſpeeches. They were amazed, 
« they anſwered no more: they left off ſpeaking. When 
J had waited, (for they ſpake not, but ſtood ſtill, and 
% anſwered no more) I ſaid, I will anſwer alſo my part, 
* I alfo will ſhew mine opinion. For I am full of 


© matter, the ſpirit within me conſtraineth me. Be- 
„hold, my belly is as wine which hath no vent, it is 


* ready to burſt like new bottles, I will ſpeak that I 
© may be refreſhed: I will open my lips, and anſwer. 
& Let me not, I pray you, accept àny man's perſon, 
© neither let me give flattering dle to man, For 


— 
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know not to give flattering titles; in ſo n 
« maker would ſoon take me away. 


Mr Sr craTon, 
HAVE formerly read, with great ſatisfaction, your 
D papers: about idols, and the behaviour of gentle- 
« menin thoſe eoffee-houles where women off ciate ; ; ang 
© impatiently waited to ſee you.take India and Ching 
« ſhops into, conſideration : but ſince you have pale] 
aus over in ſilence, either that you have not as yet 
thought us worth your notice, or that the grievances 
ve lie under have eſcaped your. diſcerning eye, I muſt 
make my complaints to you, and am encourage to 


do it becauſe you ſeem a little at leiſure at this pre- 


« ſent writing, I am, dear Sir, one of the top china- 
< women about town; and, though I ſay it, keep as 
good things, and receive as fine company as any o 


this end of the: town, let the other be who ſhe will: 


© in ſhort, I, am in a fair way to be eaſy, were it not 
for a club of female rakes, who under pretenec of tak» 
ing ther innocent rambles, forſooth, anddiverting the 
* ſpleen, ſeldom tazl to plague me twice or thrice a- 
day to cheapen tea, or buy a ſcreen; What elſe 
* ſhould they mean? as they often repeat it. Theſe 
-* rakes are your idle ladies of faſhion, who having no- 
thing to do, employ themſelves in tumbling over my 
* ware, One of theſe no: cuſtomers (tor by the. way 


they ſeldom. or never buy any thing) calls for a ſet 


of tea- diſhes, another: for a baſon, a third for my beſt 


green - tea, and even to the punch - bowl, there's ſcarce 


a piece in my ſhep but muſt be diſplaced, and the 
-* whole agreeable architecture diſordered; ſo that ! 


can compaxe?emto-nothing but the night - goblins that 


take a, pleafyre to overturn the diſpoſitior. of plates 
and diſhes in thekitchensof your houfewitely maids, 
Well, after ajl this racket and clutter, this is too 
dear, that is their averſion; another thing is char- 
ming, but not wanted: the ladies are cured of the 
ſyleen, but I am not a ſhilling the better for it. Lord! 
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* what ſignifies one poor pot of tea, conſidering the 
trouble they put me to? Vapours, Mr SexxcTaTor, 
are terrible things; for though I am not poſſeſſed by 
* them myſelf, 1 ſuffer more from 'em than if I were, 
Now I muſt beg you to admoniſh all ſuch diy-gob. 
* }ins to make fewer viſits, or to be leſs troableſome 


* when they come to one's ſhop; and to convince them 


that we honeſt ſhopkeepers have fomething better to 
do, than to cure folks of the vapours gratis. A young 
« ſon of mine, a ſchool boy, is my ſecretary, ſo I hope 

you'll make allowances, | 

Tam, SIX, 
Your conſtant reader, 

March the 229. and very humble ſervant, 
'T | REBECCA the difireſr'd 


...... fog hactexRacfugh, 
7 A AE DEL 


No. 337. Thurſday, March 27. 


Fingit equum tenera docilem cervice magiſter, 
dre viam guar monſtrat egue. 

Hor. Epiſt. 2. l. 1. v. 60 
The jocky forms the tender fleed with till, | 
To move obedient to the rider's will, FRANCIS, 


HAVE lately received a third letter from the gentle- 
man who has already. given the public two effays 
upon education. As his thoughts ſeem. to be very juſt 
and new upon this ſubject, I ſhall communicate them 
to the reader, 
[By Mr, ener. 
S IX, | 
1 * I had not been hindred by ſome extraordinary 
buſineſs, I ſhould have ſent you ſooner my fur- 
ther thoughts upon educhtion. You may pleaſe to 
remember, that in my laſt letter I endeavoured to 
give the beſt reaſons that could be urged in favout 
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No. 33). Tur SPECTATOR, S 
« of a private or public education. Upon the whole 
it may perhaps be thought that I ſeemed rather in- 
« clined to the latter, tho? at the ſame time I confeſs'd 
that virtue, which ought to be our firſt and princi- 
pal care, was more uſually acquired in the former. 

«© ] 1NTEND therefore, in this letter, to offer at me- 
thods by which I conceive boys might be made to 
improve in virtue, as they advance in letters. 

«*] xxow that in moſt of our public ſchools vice ts 
« puniſhed and diſcouraged, whenever it is found out: 
but this is far from being ſufficient, unleſs our youth 
are at the ſame time taught to form a right judg- 
ment of things, and to know what is properly virtue, 

To this end, whenever they read the lives and 


actions of ſuth men as have been famous in their ge- 
neration, it ſhould not be thought enough to make 


them barely underftand ſo many Greek or Latin ſen- 
tences, but they ſhould be aſked their opinion of 
* ſuch an action or ſaying, and obliged to give their 
© reaſons why they take it to be good or bad. By this 
means they would inſenfibly arrive at proper notions 
of courage, temperance, honour and juſtice, 

Tux xt muſt be great care taken how the example 
of any particular perfon is recommended to them in 
* groſs: inſtead of which they ought to be taught 
* wherein ſuch a man, though great in ſome reſpects, 
* was weak and faulty in others. For want of this 
* taution, a boy is often ſo dazzled with the luſtre of a 
great character, that he confounds its beauties with 
* its blemiſhes, and looks even upen the faulty parts of 
it with an eye of admiration. 

*I KAvE often wondered how Alexander, who was 
naturally of a generous and merciful diſpoſition, 
© came to be guilty of ſo barbarous an action as that 
© of dragging the goveraor of a town after his chariot, 
"I know this is generally aſcribed to his paſſion for 
Homer; but I lately met with a paſſage in Plutarch, 


* Which, if I ar not very much miſtaken, Rill gives us 
Vor. V. I 
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« a clearer light into the motives of this action. Plu- 
* tarch tells us, that Alexander in his youth had a ma- 
* ſter named Lyſimachus, who, though he was a man 
* deſtitute of all politeneſs, ingratiated himſelf both 
4 with Philip and his pupil, and became the ſecond 
man at court, by calling the king Peleus, the prince 
Achilles, and himſelf Phenix, It is no wonder it 
* Alexander having been thus uſed not only to admire, 
but to perſonate Achilles, thould think it glorious 
to imitate him in this piece af cruelty and extrava- 
* gance, 

To carry this thought yet further, I ſhall ſubmit 
* it to your conſideration, whether inſtead of a theme 
or copy of verſes, which are the uſual exerciſes, as 
they are called in the ſchool-phraſe, it would not be 
more proper that a boy ſhould be taſked once or twice 
* a week to write down his opinion of ſuch perſons 
© and things as occur to him in his reading ; that he 
ſhould deſcant upon the actions of 8 or Aneas, 
* thew wherein they excelled or were defective, cen- 
ſure or approve any particular action, obſerve how 
© it might have been carried to a greater degree of 
perſection, and how it exceeded or ſell thort of ano- 
© ther, He might at the ſame time mark what was 
moral in any ſpecch, and how far it agreed with the 
character of the perſon ſpeaking. This exerciſe 
« would ſoon ſtrengthen his judgment in what is blame- 

able or praiſe-worthy, and give him an early ſeaton- 

© ing of morality, , | 

Ne xx to thoſe examples which may be met with 
© in books, I very much approve Horace's way of ſet- 
ing before youth the infamous or honourable cha- 
racters of their contemporaries : that poet tells us, 
© this was the method his father made uſe of to incline 
© him to any particular virtue, or give him an averſion 
to any particular vice, if, ſays Horace, my father 
© aAviſed me to live within bounds, and be contented 
* with the ſortune be ſhould leave me; Do you not ſee 


(days he, the miſerable condition of Burrus, and the 
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» ſon. of Albus? Let the misfortunes of thoſe two 
* wretches teach you to avoid luxury and extrava- 
* gance, If he would inſpire me with an abhorrence 
* to debauchery, Do not (ſays he) make yourſelf like 
* Sectanus, when you may be happy in the enjoyment 
« of lawful pleaſures, How ſcandalous (ſays he) is 
the character of Trebonius, who was lately caught 
in bed with another man's wife? To illuſtrate the 
force of this method, the poet adds, that as a head- 
* ſtrong patient, who will not at firſt follow his phyſi- 
«.cian's preſcriptions, grows orderly when he hears 
© that his neighbours die all about him, fo youth is 
often frighted from vice by heart ing the ill report it 
brings upon others. 
©XFx0PHON's ſchools of equity, in his life of Cy- 
© rus the great, are ſafficiently famous: ke tells us, 
* that the Perfian children went to ſchool, and em- 
* ployed their time as diligently in learning the prin- 
ciples of juſtice and ſobriety, as the youth in other 
countries did to acquire the moſt diftcuit arts and 
* ſciences: their governors ſpent moſt part of the day 
in hearing their mutual accuſations one againſt the 
other, whether for violence, cheating, under, or 
© ingratitude; and taught them how to give judg- 
© ment againſt thoſe who were found to be any ways 
* guilty of theſe crimes, I omit the Rory of the long 
and ſhort coat, for which Cyrus himſelf was puniſh- 
©e&d, as a caſe equally known with any in Littleton. 
© Tye method which Apuleins tells us the Indian 
* Gymnoſophiſts took to educate their diſciples, is ſtill 
more curious and remarkable. His words are as fol- 
© lows: When their dinner is ready, before it is ſerv- 
* ed up, the maſters inquire of every particular ſcho- 
lar how he has employed his time ſince ſun- riſing; 
© ſome of them anſwer, that having been choſen as 
© arbiters: between two perſons, they have compoſed 
their differences, and made them friends; ſome, 
that they have been executing the orders of their 
D 2 
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parents; and others, that they have either found out 
ſomething new by their own application, or learnt it 
from the inſtructions of their fellows. But if there 
happens to be any.one among them, who cannot 
* make it appear that he has employed the merning to' 
advantage, he is immediately excluded from the 
: - Company, and obliged to work white the reſt are at 
Inner. 

© IT is not impoſſible, that, from theſe ſeveral ways 
aof producing virtue in the minds of boys, ſome gene- 
© ral method might be invented. What I would en- 
* deavour to inculcate is, that our youth cannot be 
* too ſoon taught the principles of virtue, ſeeing the 
* firſt impreſſions which are made on the mind are * 
ways the ſtrongeſt. 

Tus Archbiſhop of Cambray 8 8 8 
fay, chat though he was young in years, he was old 
in the art of knowing how to keep both his own and 
« his friend's ſecrets. When my father, ſays the prince, 
went to the ſiege of Troy, he took me on his knees, 
and after having embraced and bleſſed me, as he was 
© ſurrounded by the nobles of Ithaca, O my friends, 
« fays he, into your hands I commit the education of 
* my ſon; if ever you loved his father, ſhew it in your 
© care towards him: but, above all, do not omit to 
form him juſt, ſincere, and faithful in keeping a ſe- 
© cnet. Theſe words of my father, ſays Telemachus, 
* were continually repeated to me by his friends in his 
* abſence; who made no ſcruple of communicating to 
* me their uneaſineſs to ſee my mother ſurrounded 
* with lovers, and the meaſures they deſigned to take 
© on that occaſion. He adds, that he was ſo ravithed 
© at being thus treated like a man, and at the confi- - 
* dence repoſed in him, that he never ence abufed it; 
nor could all the inſinuations of his father's rivals e- 
ver get him to betray what was committed to him 
under the ſeal of ſecrecy, _. | 

© Tatxxs is hardly any virtue which a lad might 
not thus learn by practice and example. 
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© I HAVE heard of a good man, who uſed at certain 
times to give his ſcholars ſixpence a- piece, that they 
might tell him the next day how they had employed 
it. The third part was always to be laid out in cha- 
* rity, and every boy was blamed or commended as 
he could make it appear he had choſen a fit object. 

* In ſhort, nothing is more wanting to our public 
« ſchools, than that the maſters of them ſhould uſe the 
« ſame care in faſhioning the manners of their ſcholars, 
as in forming their tongues to the learned languages. 
© Wherever the former is omitted, I cannot help a- 
« greeing with Mr. Locke, that a man muſt have a 
very ſtrange value for words, When, preferring: the 
languages of the Greeks and Romans to that which 
made them ſuch brave men, he can think it worth 
* while to hazard the mnocence and virtue of his N 
for a little Greek and Latin. 

As the ſubject of this eſſay is of the dinked:i im- 

* portance, and what I do not remember to have yet 
* ſeen treated by any author, I have fent you what oe- 
« curred to me on it from my own obſervation or read- 
ing, and which you may either e or LIT 
as you think it. Tam, 7 
ST R, 
Yours, c. 
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—Nil ſuit * | 
Tan diſpar fbi. Hon. Sat. 3. 1. r. v. 18. 


Nothing was of a piece in * whole max. Franc Is. 


I FIND the tragedy of * Difreſed Mother. is 4 
liſhed to-day. The author of the prologue, 1 
ſuppoſe, pleads an old excuſe I have read ſome where, 
of being dull with deſign ; and the gentleman who wrir 
the epilogue has, to my knowledge, ſo much of breac- 
D 3 
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er moment to value himſelf upon, that he will: eaſily 
forgive me for publiſhing the exceptions made againſt 
gaiety at che end of ſerious entertainments, in the fol - 
lowing letter: I ſhould be more unwilling to pardon 
him than any body, a practice which cannot have any 
il conſequence, but from the abikties of the per ſon 
b is guilty oh it. 
Me Srxctaron, 
Han the happiseſs the other night of fitting 
very near you and your worthy friend Sir 
Ron x, at the acting of the new tragedy which 
yon have in a late paper or two ſo juſtly recommend- 
* ed. I. was highly pleaſed with the advantageous ſi- 
tuation formne had given me, in- placing me ſo near 
two gentlemen, from one of which I was ſure to hear 
* ſuch reflexions on the ſeveral incidents of the play as 
pure nature ſaggeſted, and from the other, ſuch as 
ffowed from whe exacteſt art and judgment; though 
I muſt confeſt that my curioſity led me ſo much ta 
« abſerve the knight's reflexions, that F was not fo 
«ell at leiſure to improve myſelf by yours. Nature, 
« I found, played her part in the knight pretty well, 
« till at the laſt concluding lines ſhe entirely forſook 
him. You muſt know, Sir, that it is always my cuſ- 
tom, whery I have been well entertained at a new 
© tragedy, to. make my retreat before the facetious e- 
pilogue enters: not but that thoſe pieces are often 
very well writ; but having paid down my half- 
© crown, and mods a fr purchaſe of as much of the 
© pteafing melancholy as the poet's art can: afford ma, 
or my own nature admit of, I am willing to carry 
« ſome of it heme with me; and; can't endure to be 
at once tricked out of all, chough-by the wittieſt dex» 
© terity in the world. However, I kept my ſeat the 
© other night, in hopes of finding my own ſentiments 
« of this matter favoured by your friend's; when, to 
my great ſurpriſe, x found the knight entering with 
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equal pleaſure into both parts, and as much ſatisfied 
« with Mris Oldfield's gaiety, as he had been before 
« with Andromache's greatneſs, Whether this were 
no other than an effect of the knight's peculiar hu- 
* manity, pleaſed to find at laſt, that, atker all the tra- 
gical doings, every thing was ſafe and well, I don't 
know: but, for my own part, I mult confeſs, I was 
« ſo dillatisfied, that I was ſorry the poet had ſaved 
* Andromache, and could heartily have wiſhed that 
he had left her ſtone-dead upon the ſtage. For you 
cannot imagine, Mr $etcrTaToR, the miſchiet the ' 
vas reſerved to do me. I found my ſoul, during 
the action, gradually worked up to the higheſt pitch; 
and felt the exalted paſſion which all generous minds 
* conceive at the ſight of virtue in diſtreſs. The im- 
« preflion, believe me, Sir, was ſo ſtrong upon me, that, 
] am perſuaded, if I had been let alone in. it, I could, 
* at an extremity, have ventured ts defend yourſel£ 
and Sir RoGtR againſt half a ſcore of the fierceſt 
* Nohocks : but the ludicrous epilogue in the cloſe ex- 
' tinguiſhed all my ardour, and made me look upon. 
all ſucle noble ate hievements as downright ſilly and 
romantic. What the reſt of the audience felt I can't 
ſo well tell: for myſelf, I muſt declare, that, at the 
* end of the play, I found my ſoul uniform, and all of 
a piece; but, at the end of the epilogue, it was ſo- 
6 jumbled together, and. divided between jeſt and ear 
*neſt, that if you will forgive me an extravagant fan- 
© cy, I vill here ſet it down. I could not but fancy, 
if my ſoul had at that moment quitted my body, and 
deſcended to the poetical ſhades in the poſture it 
vas then in, what a ſtrange figure it would have 
made among them. They would. not have known 
© what to: have made of my motley ſpectre, half comic 
© and half tragic, all over reſembling a ridiculous face, 
that at the ſame time laughs on one ſide and cries; 
on the other. The only defence, I think, I have e- 
ver heard made for this, as it ſeems to me, the moſt. 
D 4 
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* unnatural tack of the comic tail to the tragic head, 

is this, that the minds of the audience mult be refreſh- 
ed, and gentlemen and ladies not ſent away to their 
svn homes with too diſmal and melancholy thoughts 


about them: for who knows the conſequence of this? 


* We are much obliged indeed to the poets for the 
* great tenderneſs they expreſs for the ſafety of our 


+ perſons, and heartily thank them for it. - But if that 


de all, pray, good Sir, aſſure them, that we are none 
* of us like to come to any great harm; and that, let 
* them do their beſt, we ſhall in all probability live 
* out the length of our days, and frequent the theatres 
more than ever, What makes me more deſirous to 
© have ſome reformation of this matter, is, becauſe of 
* an ill conſequence or two attending it: for a great 
* many of our church-muſicians being related to the 
theatre, they have, in imitation of theſe epilogues, 
introduced in their farewel voluntaries a ſort of mu- 
* fic quite foreign to the deſign of church · ſervices, to 
the great prejudice of well-diſpoſed people. Thoſe 
* fingering gentlemen ſhould be informed, that they 
* ought to ſuit their airs to the place, and buſineſs ; 
«© and that the muſician is obliged to keep to the text 
das much as the preacher, For want of this, 1 have 
found by experience a great deal of miſchief: for 
* when the preacher has often, with great picty and 
* art enough, handled his ſubject, and the judicious 
© cherk has, with utmoſt diligence, culled out two 
ſtaves proper to the diſcourſe, and I have found in 
myſelf, aud in the reſt of the pew, good thoughts 
„and diſpoſitions, they have been all in a moment 
* diſſipated by a merry jig from the organ · loft. One 
knows not what further ill effects the epilogues l 
have been ſpeaking of may. in time produce: but 
© this T am eredibly informed of, chat Paul Loprain 
has reſ&ved upon a very ſudden reformation in his 
rtragical dramas; and that at the next monthly per- 
© formance, he deſigns, inſtead of a penitential pſalm, 
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to diſmiſs his audience with an excellent new ballad, 
©<f his own compoling, Pray, Sir, do what you can 


«to put a ſtop to thoſe growing evils, and you will 
very much oblige, 


Your humble ſervant, 
PHYSIBULUS-. 


A A Rai GON S 
ere 


No. 339. Saturday, March 29% 


[By Mr ADpisox,] | 


— Dt lu erer pr . 
Omnia, et tpſe tener mundi conc creverit erbis. 55 
- Tum durate ſolum et diſctudere Nerea ponto 
be rr „el rerum paulatim ſumere formas. 
VII. Ecl. 6. v. 33. 


He ſung the ſecret feeds of nature” s frame ; : 
He ſeas, and earth, and air, and actiue flame, 


Fell thro the mighty void, and in their fall © 
Were blizdly gather'd in this goodly ball. 
The tender ſoil then AiF ning by degrees 
Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſear, 
Then earth and ocean various forms diſclaſe, 
And a new 7 to . ew world aroſe, . 


- DxvoEs, 
 ONGINUS: has: obſerved, that there: may de a lof- 
tineſs in, ſentiments where there is no paſſion, 
and brings inſtances out of ancient authors to. ſupport 
this his opinion. The pathetic, as that great critic 
obſerves, may, animate and inflame the ſublime, but is 
not eſſential; to it; Accordingly, as he further re- 
marks, we very. often find that thoſe, Who excel moſt: 
in ſtiring, up the. paſſions, very often wand the talent 
of writing. in the great and ſublime manner, and ſo on 
the contrary, Milton has ſuewn himſelf a maſter im 
both theſe. ways of writing. The ſeventh book, 
D 5 
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which we are now entering upon, is an inſtance of that 
ſublime whick is not mixed and worked up with paſſi- 
on. The author appears in a kind of compoſed: and 
ſedate majeſty; and though the ſentiments do not give 
ſo great an emotion as thoſe in the former boot, they 
abound with as magnificent ideas. The ſixth book, 

like a troubled ocean, repreſents greatneſs 1 in confu- 
ſipn ; : the ſeventh affects the imagmation like the +» 
cean in a calm, and fills the. mind of the reader, with» 
out producing, in-it any thing like tumult or agitation, 

Tut critic ahove-menyoned, among the rules. 
which he lays down for ſucceeding in the ſublime 
way of writing, propoſes to his reader, that he ſhould: 
imitate the moſt celebrated authors who have gone 
before kim, and have. been engaged in works of the 
ſame nature; as in particular, that if ke writes on a 
poetical ſubject, he ſhould conſider how Homer would: 
have ſpoken on ſuch an cecafion.. By this means ane 
great genius often catches the flame from-another,. 
and writes i in bis ſpirit, withgut, copying ſervilely. af. 
ter him, There are a thouſand: ſhining raffages un 
Virgil, which haye been hghted up by Homer. 

NIL ron, though his on natural ſtrength of, geni · 
us was capable of furniſhing out a perſecb work, has 
doubtleſs very much raiſed and ennobled his concep- 
tions by fuch an imitation as that which Longinus has 
recommended, 

Ix, chis book; which gives us an account of the fix 
days works; the poet received but very few aſſiſtances 
from heathen writers, who were ſtrangers to the won- 
ders of creation, But as there are ' many glorious 
ſtrokes of poetry upon this ſubſect in holy writ, the 
author has numberleſs alluſions to them throught the 
whole courſe of this Book. T he great critic I kave 
before mentioned, though an heathen, has taken no- 
tice of the ſublime m anner in which the lawgiver of 
the Jews has deſcribed the creation in the firſt chapter 
of Genclis ; and there are many other paſſages in ſerip- 
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ture, which riſe up to the ſame majeſty, where this 
ſubje& is touched upen. Milton has ſhewn his judg- 
ment very remarkably, in making uſe of ſuch of theſe 
as were proper for his poem, and in duly qualifying. 
thoſe high ſtrains of eaſtern poetry, which were.ſuited. 
to readers-whoſe imaginations were. ſet to an higher 
pitch than thoſe of colder climates, 

Apan's ſpeech, to the-angel; wherein. he defires an 
account of what had paſſed within the regions of na- 
ture before. the creation, is very great and ſolemn. . ' 
The following. lines, in Which he tells him, that the 
day is not. too far ſpent. for him to enter n ſuc a 
ſubject are exquiſite in their kind. 


And the great light. of day. yet wants to run 

Much of his race, though ſteep, ſuſpenſe in heav' a 
Held by thy voice; thy potent voice he hears, 
And longer will delay, to hear er 

His generation, ©c.. 


THe angel's encouraging our firſt parents in a mo- 
deſt purſuit after knowledge, with the cauſes Which. 
he aſſigns for the creation of the world, are very jut 
and beautiful; The Meſfiah, by whom, as We- are 
told in ſcripture, the heavens were made, comes forth. 
in the. power of his Father, ſurrounded with an hoſt 
of angels,” and-clothed-with ſuch a. majeſty as becomes 
his entering upon a. work, which, according to ur 
conceptrons, appears: the utmoſt exertion. of Otanipo- 
tence. What a beautiful deſcription. has our author 
raiſed upon that hint in one of the prophets! And be- 
bold there came ſour. chariots out. from between. tao 
niountaim, and the nountaint were mountains * braſis 


About his chariot. numberleſs were pour d. 
Cherub and ſeraph, potentates and thrones, ; 
And virtues, winged ſpirits, and chariots wing: d, 6 
From th' armory. of God, where. ſtand of old | 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodg' d, 
Agaialt a ſolemn day, harneſs' d at hand; 
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| Celeſtial equipage ! and now came forth 
Spontaneous (for within them ſpirit liv'd) . 
Attendant on their Lord : heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever-during gates, harmonious ſound ! 
On golden hinges moving : 


Inas before taken notice of theſe chariots of God, 

and of theſe gates of heaven; and ſhall here only add, 

that Homer gives us the fame idea of the latter, as o- 
pening of themſelves; though he afterwards takes of 
from it, by telling us, that the bours firſt of all remov- 
ed thoſe prodigious heaps of clouds which AP as a 
barrier before them. 

Ipo not know any thing in the whole poem more 
ſublime than the deſcription which follows, where 
the Meſſiah is repreſented at the head of his angels, 
as looking down into the chaos, calming its confuſian, 
riding into the midſt of it, and drawing the firſt out- 
hne of the creation. 


On heaveuly ground they, ſtood, and from the ſhore 
They view d the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs, 
Outragious as 2 ſea, dark, waſteful, wild; 

Up from the bottom turn d by furious winds 
And ſurging waves, as mountains, to aſſault 

Hleav'n's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 
Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace. 
Said then th” Omnific word, your diſcord end: 

Nor Raid; but on the wings of cherubim 
Up- -lifted, in paternal. glory rode e 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn.:. , 

For Chaos heard his voice. Him all his train 
Follow'd in bright proceſſion, to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 

Then ſtaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 

Ae took the golden compaſſs, prepar'd 
Mm God's eternal ſtore, to circumſeribe 
This univerſe, and all created things: 

One foot he center d and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obleure: 
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And ſaid, Thus far extend, thus far thy bounds ; 
Thus be thy juſt circumference, O world! 


THE thought of the golden compaſſes is conceived 
altogether in Homer's ſpirit, and 1s a very noble inci- 
dent in this wonderful deſcription. Homer, when he 
ſpeaks of the gods, aſcribes to them ſeveral arms and 
inſtruments with the ſame greatneſs of imagination. 
Let the reader only peruſe the deſcription of Miner- 
va's Ægis, or buckler, in the fifth book, with her ſpear, 
which would overturn whole ſquadrons, and her hel- 
met, that was ſuffictent to cover an army drawn out 
of an hundred cities, The golden compaſſes in the 
above-mentioned paſſage appear a very natural inſtru- 
ment in the hand of him, whom Plato ſomewhere calls 
the divine geometrician. As poetry delights in cltoth- 
ing abſtracted ideas in allegories and ſenſible images, 
we find a magnificent deſcription of the creation for- 
med after the fame manner in one of the prophets, 
wherein he deſcribes the Almighty Architect as mea- 
ſuring the waters in the hollow of his hand, meting 
out the heavens with his ſpan, comprehending the duſt 
of the earth in a meaſure, weighing the mountains ig 
ſcales, and the hills in a balance. Another of them 
deſcribing the Supreme Being in this great work of 
creation, repreſents him as laying the foundations of 
the earth, and ſtretching a line upon it. And in an- 
other place, as garniſhi ng the heavens, ſtretching ont 
the north over the empty place, and hanging the earth 
upon nothing. This laſt noble thought Milton has 
expreſſed in the following verſe: rar av n c 


And earth ſclf-balane'd on her « centre kung. 


Tas beauties of deſcription in this book lie ſo very 
thick, that it is impoſſible to enumerate them in this 
paper, The Poet has employed” on them the whole 
energy of our tongue. The ſeveral great ſcenes of 
the creation riſe up to vie v, one after another, in ſuch 


a manner, that the reader ſeems preſent at this wea- 
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v2 Tu SPECTATOR, No. 339. 
derful work, and to affiſt among the choirs of angels, 


who are the ſpectators of it, How glorious is | the con» 
etuſion of the firſt day! 


— Thus was the firſt day even and mora: 

Nor paſt uncelebrated nor unſung 

By the celeſtial choirs, when. orient light 
Exalting firſt from darkneſs they beheld 

Birth-day of heav'n and-earth'! with joy and ſnout 

The hollow univerſal orb they fill'd. 


We have the ſame elevation of thought in the third 
day, when. the mountains were brought forth, and the 
dee ps were made. 


Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs up-Heave 
Into the clouds, their tops aſcend the ſky: 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, fo low 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad, and. 1 
Capacious bed of: water 


Ws have allo the rifing of the whole: vegetable 
world deſeribed in this day's work, which: is filled 
with all] the graves that orher poets have laviſhed bh. 
their deſcription of the ſpring, and leads the reader's 
imagination into a theatre equally ſurpriſing and beau · 
tiful. 

Tur ſeveral glories of the heavens make _— 
pearance on the fourth day. 


Firſt in his-eaſt che glorious i was as ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th' horizon round 
Inveſted witt bright-rays, jocund to run 
His longitude thro" heav*n's high; road: the gray 
- Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danc'd; 
Shedding feet influence : leſs bright the moon, 
But oppoſite i in levell'd weſt was ſet, 
His mirror, with full face borrowing her light 
From him, for other lights fhe needed none 
In that aſpeR, and ſtill that diſtance keeps 
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Till night; then in the eaſt her turn ſhe ſtines, 
Revolv'd. on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, 
With thouſand thouſand ſtars! that t then apþear'd 
Spangling the hemiſphere 


Ox would wonder how the poet could be ſo con- 
ciſe in his deſcription of the ſix days. works, as to com- 
prehend them within. the bounds. of an epiſode; and 
at the ſame time ſo particular, as to give us a lively 
idea of chem. This is ſtill more remarkable in his ac- 
count of the fifth, and ſixth days, in which he has: 

drawn out to our view the whole animal creation, 
from the reptile to the behemoth. As the lion and 
the leviathan are two. of the nobleſt produRtiozs i in the 
world. of living, creatures, the reader will find a moſt 
exquiſite ſpirit of poetry in the account which our au- 
thor-gives us of them, The fixth. day concludes with: 
the formation of man, upon which the angel takes 3 
cafion, as he did after the battle in heaven, to remind 
Adam of his-obedience, Nr was "this Principal de- : 
ſign of this his viſit. 

Tus poets aber 0 the Mea: return- 
ing intd heaven, and taking a ſurvey of his great work. 
There is ſomething inexpreſſibly ſublime in- this. part 
of the poem, where the author deſcribes that great pe- 
riod of time, filled. with fo many glorious circum- 
ſtances; when the heavens and. eatth were. finiſhed; 
when the Meffah aſcended ug in triumph through #48 
everlaſting gates; when he. looked. down with plea- 
ſure upon his new creation; when every part of na- 
ture ſeemed to re joice in its exiſtence; when the mor- 
ning - ſtars way teten. ang * the ſons of God {ho} 
ed for joy. | * 


So ev'n and morn aecompliſh'd the ſixth day: 
Yet not till the Creator from his work 
Deſiſting, though unwearied, up return'd, 
Up to the heav'n of heavens, his high abode; 


| 
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Thence to behold his new-created world, 

Th' addition of his empire, how it ſhew'd 

In proſpect from his throne, how good, how fair, 
Anſwering his great idea; up he rode, 

Follow'd with acclamation, and the ſound | 
Symphonious of ten thouſand harps, that tun d 
Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air 
Reſounding, (thou remember'ſt, for thou heard'ſt) 
The heav'ns and all the conſtellations rung, 

The planets in their ſtation liſt'ning ſtood, 

While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. 

Open, ye everlaſting gates, they ſang, 

Open, ye heav*ns, your living doors; let in 

The great Creator, from his work return'd 
Magnificent, his ſix days work, a world! 


1 canxor; conclude this book upon the creation,. 
without mentioning a poem which has lately appear - 
ed under that title. The work was undertaken with 
ſo good an intention, and is executed with ſo great a 
maſtery,. that it deſerves to be looked upon as one of 
the moſt uſeful and noble productions in our Englifh. 
verſe. The reader, cannot but be pleaſed to find the 
depths of philoſophy enlivened with, all the charms of 
poetry, and to ſee ſo great a ſtrength of reaſon, a- 
midſt ſo beautiful a redundancy of the imagination. 
The author has ſhewn us that deſign in all the works. 
of nature, which neceſſarily leads us to the Wer ieder 
of its firſt cauſe, In ſhort, he has illuſtrated, by num - 
berleſs and inconteſlible inſtanees, that divine wiſdom, 
which the ſon of Sirach has ſo nobly aſcribed to the 
Supreme Being in his formation of the world, when. 
he tells us, that he created her, and ſaw her, and num 


1 her, and poured her out upon all his works. L. 
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Quit nevus hic noftris ſucceſſit ſedibus hoſpes ? 
Duem fee ore ferens ! quan. forti pectore & armit ! 
- Viks, An. 4. V. 10. 


What gueſt is this that 9165 us from far, 
' Whoſe gallant mein beſpeaks him train'd to war. 


TAKE tt to be the higheſt inſtance of a noble mind 
1 to bear great qualities without diſcovering in 2 
man's behaviour any conſciouſneſs that he is ſuperior 
to the reſt of the world. Or, to ſay it otherwſe, it is 
the duty of a great perſon ſo to demean himſelf, as 
that, whatever endowments he may have, he may ap- 
pear to value himſelf npon no qualities but fuch as 
any man may arrive at : he ought to think no man va- 
lvable but for his publie-ſpirit, juſtice, and integrity; I 
and all other endowments to be eſteemed only as they 
contribute to the exerting thoſe virtues, Such a man 
if he is wiſe or valiant, knows it is of no confideration 
to other men that he is ſo, but as he employs thoſe 
high talents for their uſe and ſervice. He who affects 
the applauſes and addreftes of a multitude, or aſſumes 
to himſelf a pre-eminence upon' any other confideration 
muſt ſoon turn admiration into contempt, It is cer- 
tain, that there can be no merit in any man who 1s 
not conſcious of it; but the ſenſe that it is valuable 
only according to the application of it, makes that ſu- 
periority amiable, which would otherwiſe be invidi: 
ous. In this light it is confidered as a thing h 
every man bears a ſhare: it annexes the ideas of dig- 
nity, power, and fame, in an agreeable aud familiar 
manner, to him who is poſſeſſor of it; and all men 
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who are , ſtrangers to him are naturally -incited 
to indul ge a curioſity in beholding the perſon, be- 
haviour, feature, and ſhape of him, in whoſe charact- 
er, perhaps, each man had formed ſomething in com- 
mon with himſelf. Whether ſuch, or any other are 
the cauſes all men have a yearning curioſity to be- 

hold a man of heroic worth; and I have had many 
letters from all parts of this kingdom, that requeſt I 

would give them an exact account of the ſta- 
ture, the mein, the aſpect of the prince who lately vi- 
ſited England, and has done ſuch wonders for the li- 
berty of Europe. It would puzzle the moſt curious to 
form to. himſelf the ſart of man my ſeveral correſpon- 
dents expect to hear of, by the action mentioned when 
they deſire a deſcription of him: there is always ſome- 
thing that concerns themſelves, and growing out of 
their own circumſtances, in all their inquiries. A friend 
of mind in Wales hbeſeeches me to be very exact in my 
account of that wonderful man, who had marched an 
army and all its baggage over the Alps; and, if poſ- 

Able, to learn whether the peaſant who ſhewed him 
the way, and is drawn in the map, be yet hving. A 
gentleman from the univerſity, who is deeply intent 
on the ſtudy of humanity, deſires me to be as particu- 
lar, if I had opportunity, in obſerving the whole inter- 
view between his highneſs and our late general, Thus 
do mens fancies work cording to their ſeveral edu- 
cations and circumſtances; but all pay'a reſpect, mix- 
ed with admiration, to this illuſtrious character. I have 
waited for his arrival in Holland, before J would let 
my correſpondents know that I have not been ſo uncu - 
rious a ſpectator as not to have ſeen prince Eugene. 
It would be very difficult, as I ſaid juſt now, to anſwer 
every expeQation of thoſe who have writ to me on that 
head; nor is it poſſible for me to find words to let one 
bhanr what an artful glanee there is in his countenance 
who ſurpriſed Cremona; how daring he appears who 
forced the trenches of Turin: but, in general, I can 
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ſay, that he who beholds him, will eaſily expect from 
him any thing that is to be imagined or executed by 
the wit or force of man, The prince is of that flature 
which makes a man moſt eaſily become all parts of ex- 
erciſe, has height to be graceful on occafions of tate 
and ceremony, and no leſs adapted for agility and diſ- 
patch: his afpeR is erect and compoſed ; his eye lively 
and thoughtful, yet rather vigilant than ſparkling ; 
his action and addreſs the moſt eaſy imaginable, and 
his behaviour in an aſſembly pecaliarly graceful, in a 
certain art of mixing inſenſibly with the reſt, and be- 
coming one of the company, inſtead of receiving the 
courtſhip of it. The ſhape of his perſon, and compo- 
ſare of his limbs, are remarkably exact and beautiful. 

There is in his look ſomething ſpblinie, which does 
not ſeem to ariſe from his qualiry pr Character, but 
the innate diſpoſition of his mind. Ix is apparent that 
he ſuffers the preſence of much company, inſtead of 
taking delight in it; and he appeared in public, while 
with us, rather to return good-will, or ſatisfy curioſi · 
ty, than to gratify any taſte he himſelf had of being po- 
pular. As his thoughts are never tumultuous in dan- 
ger, they are as little diſcompoſed on occaſions af pomp 
and magnificence: a great foul is affected, in eicher 
caſe, no further than in conſidering the propereſt me- 
thods to extricate itſelf from them. If this hero has 
the ſtrong incentives to uncommon enterprizes that 
vere remarkadlein Alexander, he proſecutes arid enjoys 
the fame of them with the juſtneſs, propriety, and good 
ſenſe of Cæſar. It is eaſy to obſerve in him a mind as 
capable of being entertained with contemplation as 
enterprize; a mind ready for great exploits, but not 
impatient for occaſions to exert itſelf, The prince 
has wiſdom and valour in as high perfection as man 
can enjoy it; which noble faculties in conjunction | bas» 
niſh all vain glory, oſtentation, ambition, and all other 
vices which might intrude upon his mind to make it 
unequal, Theſe habits and qualities. of foul aud body 
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render this perſonage ſo extraordinary, that he appears 
to have nothing in him but what every man ſhould 
have in him, the exertion of his very ſelf, abſtracted from 
the circumſtances in which fortune has placed him, 
Thus, were you to ſee prince Eugene, and were told 
he was a private gentleman, you would ſay he is a may 
of modeſty and merit : ſhould you be told that was 
prince Eugene, he would be diminiſhed no otherwiſe, 
than that part of your diſtant, admiration would turn 
into familiar e! This I thought fit to enter - 
tain my reader with, concerning an hero who never 
was equalled but by one man; over whom alſo he has 
this advantage, that he has had an opportunity to ma- 
nifeſt an eſteem for him in his adverſit xx. T 
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" Revacare, animos; 22 FROM a 
 Milliter — . e e 1. v. 206. 


Keſume your courage ad ami your care. 
D&YDEN. 


JF 4VING, to 8 
printed his letter laſt Friday, in relation to the 

new epilogue; he cannot take it amiſs, if I now publiſh 
another, which I have juſt received from a gentleman 
who does not agree 1 with him in his ſentiments upon 
that matter. | 


13 


| [By Mr BupGELL. i og 
— 1 R. 
1 AM amazed to find an aj lah l in your. 
laſt Friday s paper, which has been ſo generally 
: applauded by the town, and received ſuch be- 
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© gours as were never before given to any in an Engliſhs 


theatre. 


Tux audience would not permit Mris Oldfield to 
go off the ſtage the firſt night. till ſhe had repeated it 
twice; the ſecond night the noiſe of ancoras was asloud 


as before, and ſhe was again obliged to ſpeakit twice: 


che third night it was ſtill called for a ſecend time; 
and, in ſhort, contrary to all other epilogues, which 
are dropt after the third repreſentation of the play, 
this has already been repeated nine times. | 

uus r own I am the more ſurpriſed to find this 
cenſure in oppoſition to the whole town, in a paper 
« which has hitherto been famous for the candour of its 
« criticiſms, | 

ca by no means allow your melancholy correſ- 
pondent, that the new epilogue ts unnatural, becauſe 
it is gay, If I had a- mind te be learned, I could tell 
him that the prologue and epilogue were real parts 


of the ancient tragedy; but every one knows that 


on the Britiſh ſtage they are diſtinct performances 


by themſelves, pieces intirely detached from the play, 


and no way eſſential to it. 

Tus moment the play ends, Mris Oldfield is no 
* more Andremache, but Mris Oldfield; and though 
© the poet had left Andromache ſtone-dead upon the 
© tage, as your ingenious correſpondent phraſes it, 


© Mris Oldfield might ſtill have ſpoke a merry epilogue. 


We have an inſtance of this in a tragedy where there 


is not only a death but a martyrdom. St. Catherine 


© was there perſonated by Nell Gwin: the lies ſtone- 


dead upon the ſtage; but, upon theſe gentlemens - 
* offering to remove her body, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
carry off the ſlain in our Engliſh tragedies, ſhe breaks 
* out into that abrupt beginning of what was a very 
© Iu::rous, but at the ſame time thought a very good 


© epilogue 
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Hold, are you mad? you damn'd confounded dog, 
Iam to riſe and ſpeak the epilogue, 


© Tars diverting manner was always practiſed by 
© Mr Dryden, who, if he was not the beſt writer of 
* tragedies in his time, was allowed by every one to 
have the happieſt turn for a prologue or an epilogue, 


The epilogues to Cleomenes, Don Sebaſtian, the. 


* Duke of Guiſe, Aurengzebe, and Love Triumphant, 
* are all precedents of this nature, 
© I 11GHT further juſtify this practice by that ex» 
cellent epilogue which was ſpoken a few years lince, 
after the tragedy of Phædra and Hippolitus; with 
* a great many others, in which the authors have en- 
* deavoured to make the audience merry. If they 
* have not all {ſucceeded fo well as the writer of this, 
« they have however thewn that it was not for want of 
* good-will. 
* I xvsT further obſerve, that the gaiety of it may 
© be ftill the more proper, as it is at the end of a French 
play; ſince every one knows that nation, who are 
generally eſteemed to have as polite a taſte as any 
© in Europe, always cloſe their tragic entert:{aments 
4 with what they call a petite piece, which is purpoſe» 
ly deſigned to raiſe mirth, and ſend away the audi- 
© ence well-pleated, T he fame perfon who has ſap» 
ported the chief character in the tragedy, very often 
plays the principal part in the petite piace; fo that 
1 have myſelf ſeen, at Paris, Oteftes and Lubin acted 
che ſame night by the ſame man, 
-© Tx &4Gt-CONrDY, indeed, you have yourſelf | in 2 
former ſpeculatĩon found fault with very juſtly, be- 
cauſe it breaks the tide of the paſſions while they are 
yet flowing: but this is nothing at all to the preſent 
© exfe, where they have already had their full conrſe. 
As the new epilogue ts written conformably tc, ie 
practice of our belt poets, ſo it is not ſuch an one 
which, as the Duke of Buckingham ſays in his Re- 


« hearfal, ** ler ve for any other play; but wholly 
* riſes out of the occurrences of the piece it was com- 
« poſed for, : 

Tus only reaſon your mournful correſpondent 
gives againſt this ſacetiaus epilegue, as he calls it, is, 
« that he has a mind to go home zelancholy, I with 
the gentleman may not be more grave than wie. 
por my own part, I muſt confeſs I think it very fuf- 
« ficient to have the anguith of a fictitious piece remain 
upon me while it is repreſenting, but I love to be ſent” 
home to bed in a good humour, If Phyſibulus is 
however reſolved to be inconſolable, and not to have 
his tears dried up, he need only continue his old cu- 
© ſtom, and when he has had his half crown's worth 
of forrow, flink eut befare the epilogue begins. 

Ir is pleaſant enough to hear this tragical genius 
« complaining of the great miſchief Andromache had 
done him, What was that? Why, the made him 
laugh. The poor gentleman's ſufferings put me in 
mind of Harlequin's caſe, who was tickled to death, 
He tells us ſoon after, through a fimall miſtake of ſor - 
© row for rage, that during the whole action he was 
© fo very ſorry, that he thinks he could have attacked 
* half a ſerre of the fierceſt Mohocks in the exceſs of 
his grief, I cannot but look upon it as an happy 
accident, that a man who is ſo bloody-minded in his 
* afllictien, was diverted from this fit of outrageous - 
© melancholy. © The valour of this gentleman in his 
« diſtreſs brings to one's memory the knight of the ſor - 
* rowful countenayce, who lays about him at ſuch an 
© unmerciful rate in an old romance. I ſhall readily 
grant him that his ſoul, as he himſelf ſays, would 
* have made a very ridiculous figure, had it quitted 
the body, and deſcended to the poetical ſhades, in 
; * ſuch an encounter, . 

As to his conceit of tacking a tragic head with a 
© comic tail, in order to refreſh the audience ; it is fuch 
ca piece of jargon, that I don't know what to make of it. 
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Tur elegant writer makes a very ſudden tranſiti- 
on from the play- houſe to the church, and from thence 
* to the gallows. | 
As for what relates to the church; he is of opini- 
on, that theſe epilogues have given occafion to thoſe 
merry jigs from the organ-loft, which have diffipat- 
ed thoſe good thoughts and diſpoſitions he has found 
in himſelf, and the reſt of the pew, upon the ſing- 
ing of two ſtaves culled out by the judicious and di- 
* ligent clerk.” 

He fetches his next thoughts from Tyburn ; and 
* ſeems very apprehenſive leſt there ſhould happen any 
innovations in the tragedies of his friend Paul Lor- 
* rain, 0 | 
lx the mean time, Sir, this gloomy writer, who 

is ſo mightily ſcandalized at a gay epilggue after a 
* ſerious play, ſpeaking of the fate of e 
© wretches who are condemned to ſuffi ignomi- 
* nious death by the juſtice of our laws, endeavours 
to make the reader merry on ſo improper an occaſi- 


bon, by thoſe poor burleſque expreſſions of fragical 


* dramas, and monthly performances, 
Tam, SIR, with great reſpec, 8 


Tour moſt obedient, maſt humble ſervant, 
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Juſtitiæ partes ſunt uon violare bomine: verecundiæ 
non affendere. | Torr, 


Juſtice conſiſts in doing no injury te men : Siri in 
giving them uo offence, 


4 


A regard to decency i is a great vule of life in ge- 
neral, but more eſpecially to be conſulted by the 
female world, I cannot overlook the following leftet 
which deſcribes an egregious offender. 


0M SPECTATOR, 


reading in that of December the 6th, with great 
delight, the amiable grief of Aſteria for the abſence 
© of her huſband. It threw me into a great deal of 

© reflexion, I cannot ſay but this aroſe very much 
from the circumſtances of my own life, who am & 
« ſoldier, and expect every day to receive orders which 
vill oblige me to leave behind me a wife that is ve- 
ry dear to me, and that very deſervedly. She is, at 
preſent, 1 am fure, no way below your Aſteria for 
*© conjugal afﬀfeQion : but I ſee the behaviour of ſome 
* women ſo little ſuited ro the circumſtances wherein 
my wife and 1 ſhall ſoon be, that it is with a reluc- 
© tance I never knew before, I am going to my du- 
ty. What puts me to preſent. pain, is the example 

of a young lady, whoſe ſtory you ſhall have as well 
as 1 can give it you. Hortenſius, an officer of good 
* rank in her Majeſty's ſervice, happened in a certain 


© part of OO to be brought to a country- gentle“ 
Vor. V. E 
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* man's houſe, where he was received with that more 
* than ordinary welcome, with which men of domeſtic 
lives entertain ſuch few ſoldiers whom a military 
life, from the variety of adventures, has not render- 
ed over-bearing, but humane, eaſy, and agreeable, 
* Hortenſius ſtaid here ſome time, and had eaſy acceſs 
* at all hours, as well as unavoidable converſation at 
* ſome parts of the day with the beautiful Sylvana, 
the gentleman's daughter. People who live in ci- 
ties are wonderfully ſtruek with every little country 
*-abode they ſee when they take the air; and it is na- 
© tural to fancy they could live in every neat cottage 
* (by which they paſs) much kappier than in their 
* preſent circumſtances, The turbulent way of life 
* which Hortenſius was uſed to, made him reflect with 
much ſatisfaction on all the advantages of a ſweet 
retreat one day; and among the reſt, you'll think it 
not improbable, it might enter into his thought, that 
* ſuch a woman as Sylvana would conſummate the 
* happineſs. The world is ſo debauched with mean 
* conſiderations, that Hortenſius knew it would be re- 
* ceived as an act of generoſity, if he aſked for a wo- 
* man of the higheſt merit, without further queſtions, 
© of a parent, who had nothing to add to her perſonal 
« qualifications, The wedding was celebrated at her 
©* father's houſe : when that was over, the generous 
* huſband did not proportion his proviſion for her to 
© the circumſtances of her fortune, but conſidered his 
wife as his darling, his pride, and his vanity ; or ra- 
* ther that it was in the woman he had choſen that a 
man of ſenſe could ſhew pride or vanity with an ex- 
© cuſe, and therefore adorned her with rich habits and 
valuable jewels, He did not however omit to ad- 
© monifh her that he did his very utmoſt iu this; that 
it was an oftentation he could not but be guilty of 
to a woman he had ſo much pleaſure in, deſiring 
sher to conſider it as ſuch; and begged of her alſo to 
take theſe matters rightly, and believe the gems, the 
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3, the laces would ftill become her better, if 

« her air and behaviour was ſuch, that it might ap- 
« pear ſhe dreſſed thus rather in compliance to his hu- 

« mour that way, than out of any value ſhe herſelſ had 
for the trifles. To this leflon, too hard for a wo- 
man, Hortenſius added, that ſhe mult be ſure to ſtay 
4 with her friends in the country till his return, As 
(ſoon as Hertenſius departed, Sylvana ſaw in her 


* looking-glaſs, that the love he conceived for her 


« was wholly owing tothe accident of ſeeing her; and 
« the is convinced it was only her misfortune the reſt 
« of mankind had not beheld her, or men of much 
greater quality and merit had contended for one o 
« genteel, though bred in obſcurity; ſo very witty, 
though never acquainted with court or town. She 
therefore reſolved not to hide ſo much excellence 
from the world, but, without any regard to the ab- 
* ſence of the moſt generous man alive, the is now the 
* gayeſt lady about this town, and has flut eut the 
thoughts ot her huſband by a cenſtant retinue of the 
vaineſt young fellows this age has produced; to en- 
* tertain whom, ſhe ſquanders away all Hortenſius is 
able to ſupply her with, though that ſupply is pur- 
chaſed with no leſs difficulty than the hazard of his 
© lite, 


© Now, _ SPECTATOR, would it not be a work be- 


coming your office to treat this criminal as the de- 


* ſerves? You ſhould give it the ſevereſt reflexions you 
can: you ſhould tell women, that they are more ac- 
* countable for behaviour in abſence than after death. 
The dead are not diſhonoured by their levities; the 


living may return, and be laughed at by empty fops, 
* who will net fail to turn into ridicule the good man 
* who is ſo unſeaſonable as to. ee, ae 
P tt N % H l 
am, SIX, 1 
Tour moſt eden humble ſervant, 
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Axt ſtrictneſs of behaviour is ſo unmercifully laugh. 
ed at in our age, that the other much worſe extreme 
is the more common folly. But let any woman con- 
ſider which of the two offences an huſband would more 
eaſily forgive, that of being leſs entertaining than ſhe 
could to pleaſe company, or raikng the deſires of the 
whole room to his diſadvantage; and ſhe will eaſily 
be able to form her conduct. We have indeed carri:1 
women's characters too much into public life, and yon 
ſhall ſee them now- a- days affect a ſort of fame: but 
I cannot help venturing to diſoblige them for their 
ſervice, by telling them that the utmoſt of a woman's 
character is eontained in domeſtic life; ſhe is blame- 
able or praiſe-worthy according as her carriage affects 

the houſe of her father or her huſband. - All the has 
to do in this world, is contained within the duties of 
a daughter, a ſiſter, a wife, and a mother: all thefe 
may be well performed, though a lady ſhould not be 
the very fineſt woman at an opera or an aſſembly. 

They are likewiſe conſiſtent with a moderate-ſhare of 

wit, a plain dreſs, and a modeſt air. But when the 
very brains of the ſex are turned, and they place their 
ambition on circumſtances, wherein to excel is no ad- 

dition to what is truly commendable, where can this 
end, but, as it frequently does, in their placing all 
their induſtry, pleaſure and ambition, on things which 
will naturally make the gratifications of life-laſt, at 
beſt, no longer than youth and good fortune? And 
- when we <onfider the leaſt ill conſequence, it can be 
no leſs than looking on their own condition, as years 
advance, with a+ difreliſh of life, and falling into 2 
contempt of their own perſons, or being the deriſion 
of others. But when they conſider themſelves as they 

- ought} no other than an additional part of the ſpecies 
(for their own happineſs and comfort, as, well as chat 
of thoſe for whom they were born) their ambition to 
excel will be directed accordingly; and they will in no 
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part of their lives want opportunities of being ſtining 
ornaments to their fathers, huſbands, brothers; or 
children. | | zi ai ns 
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(By Mr Abpisox.) | 


— 2 © illins 
H uc venit, bine illuc, & qzoflibet oobupat art us 
Spiritus: eque feris humana in r. chr aui 
Ingue Teras 10e 
| Pythag, ap. Od. Metam. I. 15. v. 165. 


3 things ave but alter'd, nothing dies, 

And here and there th' unbady'd ſpirit flies, 

By time, or: force, or fickneſs diſpoſſeſs'd, 

And * where it nn in man op. beat. | 
8 = baupen. 


ILL HONEYCOMB, 910 loves to ſhew upon 
occaſion all the little learning he has picked up, 
told us yeſterday at the club, that he thought there 
might be a great deal-faid for the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, and that the eaſtern parts of the world bee v- 
ed in that doctrine to this day. Sir Paul Rycaut,ſays 
he, gives us an account of ſeveral well- diſpoſęd Ma- 
homet ans that purchaſe the freedom of any little bird 
they ſee confined to a cage, and think they merit as 
much by it, as we ſhould. do, hexe by ranſoming any 
of our countrymen from their: captivity» at: Algiers. 
You ruſt know, ſays. WILL, the reaſon is, becauſe 
they conſider every animal as a brother or ſiſter in dit 
guiſe, and therefore think themſelves obliged to ex- 
tend their charity to them, though under ſuch mean 
ciurcumſtances. They Il tell you, ſays WII I, chat 
E z 
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the ſoul of a man, when he dies, immediately paſſes 
into the body of another man, or of ſome brute, which 
ke-reſembled in his humour, or his fortune, when he 
was one of us, 

As I was wondering what this profuſion of learn- 
ing would end in, WtLL told us that Jack Freelove, 
who was a fellow of whim, made love to one of thoſe 
hdies who throw away all their fondneſs on parrots, 
monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a 
viſit one morning, he wrote a very pretty epiſtle up- 
on this hint, Jack, ſays he, was conducted into the 
parlour, where he diverted himſelf for ſome time with 
her favourite monkey, which was chained in one of 
the windows; till at length, obſerving a pen and ink 
lie by him, he writ the following letter to his miſtyeſs, 
in the perſon of the monkey ; and upon her not com- 
ing down ſo ſoon as he expected, left it in the window, 


and went about his buſineſs. 
Tux lady ſoon after coming into the parlour, and 


ſeeing her monkey look upon a paper with great ear- 
neltneſs, took it up, and to this day is in ſome doubt, 
fays WIII, whether it was written by Jack or the 
monkey. ? 


MAD A M, 


OT having the gift of ſpeech, I have a Jong 
time waited in vain for an opportunity of ma- 
king myſelf known to you; and having at preſent 
the convenier cies of pen, ink, and paper, by me, I 
* gladly take the occaſion of giving you my hiſtory in 
writing, which 1 could not do by word of mouth. 
* You muſt know, Madam, that about a thouſand years 
ago I was an Indian Brachman, and verſed in all 
* thoſe myſterious ſecrets which your European philo- 
< ſopher, called Pythagoras, is ſaid to have learned 
from our fraternity. I had ſo ingratiated myſelf by 
« my great {ſkill in the occult ſciences with a dæmon 
hom I uſed to converſe with, that he promiſed to 
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« grant me whatever I ſhould aſk of him, I deſired 
« that my ſoul might never paſs into the body of a 
© brute creature; but this he told me was not in his 
© power to grant me. I then begged, that into what- 
© ever creature I thould chance to tranſmigrate, I might 
« ſtill retain my memory, and be conſcious that I was 
the ſame perſon who lived in different animals. 
« This he told me was within his power, and accor- 
« dingly promiſed on the word of a dæmon that he 
would grant me what I deſired. From that time 
forth I lived ſo very unblameably, that I was made 
* preſident of a college of Brachmans, an office which 
« I diſcharged with great integrity till the day of my 
« death, 8 

« I vas then ſhuffled into another human body, and 
© ated my part ſo very well in it, that I became firſt 
« miniſter to a prince who reigned upon the banks of 
the Ganges. I here lived in great honour for ſeve- 
ral years, but by degrees loſt all the innocence of 
* the Brachman, being obliged to rifle and oppreſs the 
people to enrich my ſovereign : till at length I be- 
' came ſo odious, that my maſter, to recover his credit 
* with his ſubjects, ſhot me through the heart with an 
arrow, as I was one day addreſſing myſelf to him at 
the head of his army. 

* Uxon my next remove I found myſelf in the woods, 
under the ſhape of a jack-call, and ſoon liſted my- 
« ſelf in the ſervice of a lion, I nſed to yelp near his 
den about midnight, which was his time of rouzing 
and ſeeking after his prey. He always followed me 
in the rear, and when I had run down a fat buck, 
' 2 wild goat, or an hare, after he had feaſted very 
« plentifully upon it himſelf, would now and then 
throw me a bone that was but half picked for my 
' encouragement; but upon my being unſuccelsful in 
two or three chaces, he gave me ſuch a confounded 
* gripe in his anger, that I died of it, 
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* In my next tranſmigration I was again ſet upon 


two legs, and became an Indian tax-gatherer; but 
having been guilty of great extravagancies, and be- 
ing married to an expenſe jade of a wife, F ran ſo 
curſedly in debt, that I durſt not ſhew my head. I 
could no ſooner ſtep out of my houſe, but L was ar- 
reſted by ſome body or other that lay in wait ſor me. 
As ] ventured abroad one night m the duſk of the e- 
* rening, I. was taken up and hurried into a dungeon, 
* where I died a few months after, 4 
* My ſoul! then entered into a flying- fiſn, and in 
* that ſtate led a moſt melancholy life for the ſpace of 
« fix years, Several fiſhes of prey purſued me when I 
* was in the water, and if I betook myſelf tomy wings, 
it was ten to one but I had a flock of birds aiming at 
me. As I was one day flying amidit a fleet of Eng- 
« liſh ſhips, I obſerved a huge ſea-gull whetting his 
© bill and hoyeri ing juſt over my head.: upon my dip- 
ping into the water to avoid him, I fell into the 
* mouth of a monſtrous ſhark that ile me 3 
in an inſtant. 
I was ſome years afterwards, to my. great *Y 
5 an eminent banker in Lombard - ſtreet; and re- 
* membering how I had formerly ſuffered for want of 
money, beeame ſo very ſordid and avaricious, that 
the whole town cried ſhame of me. I was a miſer- 
able little old fellow to look upon, for I had in a 
* manner ſtarved myſelf, and was nothing but 1 1 
bone when 1 died. 


© I was afterwards very 3 troubled and amaa- 


ed to find myſelf dwindled into an emmec,. I was: 
* heartily concerned to. make ſo infignificant a figure, 
and did not know but ſome time or other I might be 
reduced to a mite if I did not mend my manners. I 
therefore applied myſelf with greater diligence to 
the offices that were allotted me, and was generally 
looked upon as the notableſt ant in the whole moler 
hill. I was at laſt picked up, as I was groaning un- 
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der a burden, by an unlucky cock- ſparrow that liv- 
« ed in the nei ighbourhood, and had before made great 
« depredations upon our commonwealth, 

<1] THEN bettered my condition a little, and lived 
a whole ſummer in the ſhape of a bee; but being 
tired with the painful and penurious life I had un- 
« dergone in my two laſt tranſmigrations, I fell into 
«© the other extreme, and turned drone. As 1 one day 
headed a party to plunder an hiye, we were receiv- 
ed ſo warmly by the {warm which detended it, that 
« we were mok of us left dead upon the ſpot. 

« | m1GHT tell you of many other tranſmigrations 
went through; how I was a town- rake, and after- 
« wards did penance in a bay gelding for ten years ; 
as alſo how I was a taylor, a thrimp, and a tom: tit. 
In the laſt of theſe my ſhapes I was thot in che Chriſt- 
mas holidays by a young jack- a- napes, who. would 
* needs.try his new gun upon me. 

Bur I ſhall pals over theſe and ſeveral other ſages 
« of life, ta remind you of the young beau who made 
love to you about f years ſince : Lou may remem- 
ber, Madam, how he maſked, and danced, and ſung, 
and played a thouſand tricks to gain you; and how 
he was at laſt carried off by a cold that he got un- 
der your window one night in a ferenade, I was 
hat unfortunate young fellow, whom you were then 
© ſo cruel to. Not long after m ſhifting that unlucky 
body, 1 fonnd myſe! upon a hill in Ethiopia; where 
I lived in my prefent groteſque ſhape, till L was caught 
© by a ſervant of the -Englith factory, and ſent over in- 
to Great Britain: I. need not inform Jou how came 
into your hands. Vo lee, Madam; this.is not che 
firſt time. chat Jon have had me i in a chain: 1 am, 
6 how ever, very hap 1 1 in this mx cagtivity, As you 
often beſtow On. 1 ole Filles and careſſes which L 
c woul@haye.gi\ en 1 5 world for, ber Was A man. 
of 1 this 7,1 t of my fin. will not d to 
; . 
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my diſadvantage, but that you will tilt continue 
your accuſtomed favours to 


Tour meſt devoted humble ſervant, 
PuGs, 


P. S. I wovrd adviſe your little ſhock-dog to 
keep out of my way: for, as I look upon him to be 
2 Arq I may chance one 

V 
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ele vivendi cauſa palate oft. 
Jev. Sat. 11. v. 11. 
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Such, whoſe fole Bliſe is cating ; ; who can give 


But that one brutal reaſon why they lire. | 
CONGREVE, 


My Srecraton, 9 3 

1 THINK it has not yet fallen i into your way to 
diſcourſe on little ambition, or the many whimſi- 

cal ways men fall into, to diſtinguiſh themſelves a- 
* mong their acquaintances : ſuch obſervations, well 
* purſued, would make a pretty hiſtory of low life. I 

* myſelf am got into a great reputation, which aroſe 
(as moſt extraordinary occurrences in a man's life 
ſeem to do) from a mere accident. I was ſome days 
ago unfortunately engaged among a ſet of gentle · 
men, who eſteem a man according to the quantity 
* of food he throws down at a meal. Now I, who 
am ever for diſtiaguiſhmg myſelf according to the 
* notions of ſuperiority which the reſt of the company 
entertain, eat ſo immoderately for their applauſe, 
* as had like to have coſt me my life, What added 


| 
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to my misfortune was, that having naturally a good 


«© ſtomach, and having lived ſoberly for ſome time, my 


body was as well prepared for this contention as if it 
had been by a * ointment. I had quickly vanquiſhed 
every glutton in the company but one, who was ſuch 
« a prodigy in his way, and withal ſo very merry du- 
ring the whole entertainment, that he inſenſibly be- 
« trayed me to continue his competitor, which, in a 
« little time, concluded in a compleat victory over my 
© rival z after which, by way of inſult, I eat a conſi- 
« derable proportion beyond what theſpectators thought 
me obliged in honour to do. The effect, however, 
« of this engagement, has made me reſolve never to eat 
more for renown ; and I have, purſuant to this reſo- 
* Jution, compounded three wagers I had depending 
on the ſtrength of my ſtomach; which happened ve · 
ry luckily, becauſe it was ſtipulated in our articles 
either to play or pay. How a man of common ſenſe 
could be thus engaged, is hard to determine; but the 
« occaſion of this, is to deſire you to inform ſeveral 
gluttons of my acquaintance, who look on me with 
* envy, that they had belt moderate their ambition in 
time, leſt infamy or death attend their ſucceſs, 1 
Forgot to tell you, Sir, with what unſpeakable plea- 
* {ure I received the acclamations and applauſe of the 


whole board, when I had almoſt eat my antagoniſt 


into convulſions: it was then that I returned his. 
* mirth upon him with ſuch ſucceſs as he was hardly 
able to ſwallow, though prompted by a deſire of 
fame, and a paſſionate fondneſs for diſtinction. I 
* had not endeavoured to excel ſo far, had not the 
* company been ſo loud in their approbation of my vic- 
* tory, I don't queſtion but the ſame thirſt after glo- 
* ry has often cauſed a man to drink quarts without 
taking breath, and prompted men to many other dif- 
* ficult enterprizes; which, if otherwiſe purſued, 
might turn very much to a man's advantage. This, 
ambition of mine was indeed extravagantly purſued ; 
E 6 
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however I can't help obſerving, that you har aly 
© ever ſee a man commended for a good ſtomach, 
but he immediately falls to eating more, (though 
© he had before dined) as well to co. Hirm the perſon 
that commended him in his good opinion of him, 
as to convince any other at the table, who may have 
been unattentive enough not to have done ſen. to to 
his character. 
Jam, 

| SIX, 

8 Tour moſt humble ſervant, 
1 EricukB Mauuox. 


Mr SPECTATOR, 

HAVE writ to you three or four times, to deſire 

you would take notice of an impertinent cuſtom 

* the women, the fine women, have lately fallen into, 
© of taking ſnuff, This ſilly trick is attended with ſuch 
c a coquette air in ſome Iadies, and ſuch. a ſedate maſ- 
© culine one in others, that I cannot tell which molt 
to complain. of; but they are to me equally diſagree- 
© able, Mris Saunter is ſs impatient of being without 
© it, that ſhe takes it as often as ſhe does ſalt at meals 
and as ſhe affects a wonderful eaſe and negligence 
in all her manner, an upper lip mixed with fauff and 
* the ſauce, is what is preſented to the obſervation of 
* all who have the honour to eat with her The pret- 
ty creature her niece does all ſhe can to be as diſa- 
* greeable as her aunt ; and if ſhe is not as offenſive to 

« the eye, ſhe is quite as much to the ear, and makes 
up all the wants ina confident air, by a nauſeous rat- 
* tle of the noſe, when the ſnuff is delivered, and the 
fingers make the ſtops and cloſes on the noſtrils. 
This, perhaps, is not a very courtly image in ſpeak- 
ing of ladies; that is very true; but where ariſes the 
* offence ? is it in thoſe who commit, or thoſe who oh- 
« ſerve it? As for my part, I have been ſo extremely 
diſguded with this filthy phyſic hanging on the Hp, 
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that the moſt agreeable converſation, or perſon, has 


not been able to make up for it. As to thoſe who 


* take it for no other end but to give themſelves occa- 
ſion for pretty action, or to fill up little intervals of 
« diſcourſe, I can bear with them; but then they muſt 
© not uſe it when another is ſpeaking, who ought to be 
heard with too much reſpec, to admit of offering at 
that time from hand to hand the ſnuff-box, But 
© Flavilla is ſo tar taken with her behaviour in this 
kind, that ſhe pulls out her box (which is indeed full 
© of good Brazile) in the middle of the ſermon; and 
„to thew ſhe: has the audacity of a well-bred 
* woman, ſhe offers it the men as well as the women 
who ſit near her: but ſince, by this time, all the 
world knows ſhe has a fine hand, I am. in hopes ſhe 
may give herſelf no further trouble in this matter. 
* On Sunday was ſevennight, when they came about 
for the offering, ſhe gave her charity with a very 
good air, but at the ſametimeaſked the church - War- 
den, if he would take a pinch. Pray, Sir, think of 
© theſe things in time, and you will oblige, 4 

T SIR, your meſt humble ſervant. 
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No, 34 5. Saturday April 5. 
| [By Mr ApDis0N.] SE 
Sanctius his animal, mentiſque capacius alte, 4 
Deerat adbuc, et quod dominari iu cætera poſſet,.. 
Natus homo et Ovid. Met, lib. 1. v. 36. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Mas wanting yet, and then was man defign'd, .*. 
Conſcious of thought, of +1ore capacious breaſt, +. 
For empire form and fit to rule the reſt, DRY N 
HE accounts which Raphael gives of the battle of 
angels, and the creation of the world, have in 


1 
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them thoſe qualifications which the critics judge requi- 
ſite to an epiſode; they are nearly related to the prin- 
cipal action, and have a juſt connexion with the fable, 
Tue eighth book opens with a beautiful deſcription 
of the impreſſion which this diſcourſe of the archangel 
made on our firſt parents. Adam afterwards, by a 
very natural curioſity ,enquires concerning the motions 
of thoſe celeſtial bodies which make the moſt glorious 
appearance among the fix days works. The poet here 
with a great deal of art, repreſents Eve as with- 
drawing from this part of their converſation, to amuſe- 
ments more ſuitable to her ſex. He well knew that 
the epiſode in this book, which is filled with Adam's 
account of his paſſion and eſteem for Eve, would have 
been improper for her hearing, and has therefore de- 
viſed very juſt and beautiful reaſons for her retiring. 


So ſpake our fire, and by his count'nan ce ſeem'd 
Ent'ring on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe : which Eve 
Perceiving, where ſhe ſat retir'd in fight, 

With lowlineſs majeſtic, from her feat, 
And grace, that won who faw to with her ſtay, 
Roſe and went forth among her fruits and flow'rs, 
To viſit how they proſper'd, bud, and bloom, 
Her nurſery: they at her coming ſprung, 
And touch'd by her fair tendance gladlier grew, 

: Yet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or incapable her ear 
Of what was high: ſuch pleafure ſhe reſery'd 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole auditreſs; 
Her huſband the relater ſhe preferr'd 
Before the angel, and of him to aſk 
Choſe rather : he, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Gratetul digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute 
With ednjugal careſſes: from his lip 
Not words alone pleas'd her. (O! when meet now 
Such pairs, in love and mutual honour jotn'd!) 
Tut angel's returning a doubtful anſwer to Adam's 
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enquiries, was not only proper for the moral reaſon 
which the poet aſſigns, but becauſe it would have been 
highly abſurd to have given the ſanction of an archangel 
to any particular ſyſtem of phileſophy. The chief 
points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican hypotheſis are 
deſcribed with great conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, and 
at the ſame time dreſſed in very pleaſing and poetical 
images. 

ADam, te detain the angel, enters afterwards upon 
his own hiſtory, and relates to him the circumſtances 
in which he found himſelf upon his creation; as alſo 
his converſation with his Maker, and his firſt meeting 
with Eve. There is no part of the poem more apt to 
raiſe the attention of the reader, than this diſcourſe of 
our great anceſtor ; as nothing can be more ſurpriſing 
and delightful to us, than to hear the ſentiments that 
aroſe in the firſt man while he was yet new and freſh 
from the hands of his Creator, The poet has inter- 
woven every thing which is delivered upon this ſub- 
ject in holy writ, with ſo many beautiful imaginations 
of his own, that nothing can be conceived more juſt 
and natural than this whole. epiſode. As our author 
knew this ſubject could not but be agreeable to his read- 
er, he would not throw it into the relation of the ſix 
days works, but reſerved it for a diſtinct epiſode, that he 
might have an opportunity of expatiating upon it more 
at large. Before 1 enter on this part of the poem, I 
cannot but take notice of two ſhining paſſages in the 
dialogue between Adam and the angel. The firſt is 
that wherein our anceſtor gives an account of the plea- 
ſure he took in converſing with him, which contains 
a very noble moral. $7 


For while ! ſit with thee, I ſeem in heav'n, 

And ſweeter thy diſcourſe is to my car | 

Than fruits oi palm · tree (pkaſanteſt to thirſt 

And hunger both from labour) at the hour 

Of ſweet repaſt: they ſatiate, and Won fill, 
* 
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Tho' pleaſant; but thy words, with grace divine 
Imbu'd, bring to their ſweetneſs no ſatiety. - 
Tur other I ſhall mention, is that in whieh the an- 
gel gives a reaſon why he ſhould be glad to hear the 
ſtory Adam was about to relate, 


For I that day was abſent, as befel, 
Bound on a voyage uncouth and obſcure; | 

Far on excurſion toward the gates of hell, , 
Squar'd in full legion, (ſuch command we had) 

To ſee that none thence ifſu'd forth a ipy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work; 

Leſt he, incens'd at ſuch eruption bold, 

Deſtruction with creation might have mix d. 

THERE is no queſtion but our poet drew the i image in 
what follows from that in Virgil's fixth book, where 
Aneas and the Sibyl ſand before the adamantine gates, 
| which are there defcribed as ſhut upon the place of 
torments, and liſten to the groans, the clank of chains, 
and the noiſe of-iron whips, that were APY. in thoſe 
regions of pain and ſorrowWw . | 


i tiv/ : 


—  -ÞFaſt we found, faſt ſhut 5 27 19; ne of 

The diſmal gates, and barricado'd ſtrong ; 

But long ere our approaching heard within 

Noiſe, other than the found of dance or ſong, _ 

Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. 

Ab au then proceeds to give -an account of his con- 
dition and ſentĩiments immediately after his creation. 


How agreeably does he repreſent the poſture in which- 
he found himſelf, the beautifutlandſcape that ſurroun- 


ded him, and the gladneſs. 7 ach which 3 up in 
him on that occaſion ! K 


As new wak'd. from {pundeſt oy 

Soft on the flow ry kerb 1 found me laid © 

In balmy ſweat, whick with His beans de Wa 
Soon dry'd, and on the reeking moiſture fed. 


Straight tow ards Warn my 1 eyes turn 4 
| 12 339%: 3 


A 
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And gaz'd a while the ample ſky, till rais'd _ $24 
By quick inſtinctive motion, up I ſprung, 

As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet: about me round I ſaw 

Hill, dale, and ſhady woods, and ſunny plains, 

And liquid lapſe of murm'ring ſtreams ; by, theſe, 

Creatures that liv'd, and mov 'd, and _— or flew, 

Rirds on the branches warbling : all things ſmil'd 

With fragrance; and with joy my heart o'erflow' d. 


Apa is afterwards deſcribed as ſurprized at his own 

exiſtence, and taking a ſurvey of himſelf, and of all 
the works of nature. He likewiſe is repreſented. as diſ- 
covering by the light of reaſon, that he and every thing 
about him muſt have been the effect of ſome being in- 
finitely good and powerful, and that this being had a 
right to his worſhip and adoration. His firſt addreſs 
to the ſan, and to thoſe parts of the creation which 
made the moſt diſtinguiſhed figure, is very natural. and 
amuſing to the imagination. 


. —— Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light, 18 
And thou enlighten'd earth ſo freſh and gr. 

Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods and plains, 

And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, | 

Tell if you ſaw,” how came I thus, how here? 

His next ſentiment, when, upon his firſt going to fleep, 
he fancies himſelf loſing his exiſtense, and falling away 
into nothing, can never be ſufficiently admired. His 
dream, in whick he ſtill preſerves. the conſciouſneſs of 
his exiſtence, together with his removal into the gar. 
den which was prepared for his reception, are alſo cir- 
cumſtances finely imagined, and grounded n what 
is delivered in ſacred ſtory. 

Tusk, and the like wonderful incidents in this og 
af the work, have in them all the beauties of novelty, 
at the ſame time that they have all the graces of na- 
ture. They are ſuch as none but a great genius could 
have thought of; tho', upon the peruſal of chem, che 
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ſeem to rife of themſelves from the ſubject of which he 
treats, In a word, tho' they are natural, they are 
not obvious; which is the true character of all fine 
writing, 

Tus impreſſion which the interdiction of the tree of 
life left in the mind of our firſt parent is deſcribed with 
great ſtrength and judgment; as the image of the ſe- 
veral beaſts and birds paſſing in review before him is 
very beautiful and lively. 


ach bird and beaſt behold 
Approaching two and two, theſe cowring low 
With blandifhment ; each bird ſtoop'd on his wing: 
1 nam'd them as they paſs'd — 


Ap au, in the next place, deſcribes a conference which 
he held with his Maker upon the ſubject of ſolitude, 
The poet here repreſents the ſupreme being as making 
an eſſay of his own work, and putting to the trial chat 
reaſoning faculty with which he had endued his crea- 
ture. Adam urges, in this divine colloquy, the im- 
poſlibility of his being happy, though he was the inha- 
bitant of Paradife, and lord of the whole creation, with- 
out the converſation and ſociety of ſome rational crea- 
ture, who ſhould partake thoſe bleſſings with him, This 
dialogue, which is ſupported chiefly by the beauty of the 
thoughts without other poetical ornaments, is as fine a 
part as any inthe whole poem: the more the reader ex- 
amines the juſtneſs and delicacy of his ſentiments, the 
more he will find himſelf ꝑpleaſed with it. The poet has 
«wonderfully preſerved the character of majeſty and con- 
deſcenſicnin the Creator, and at the ſame time that of 
humility and adoration in the creature, as particu- 

.larly in the following lines: 


Thus I preſumptuous ; and the viſion bright, 
As with a ſmile more brightned, thus reply'd, &C» 
— I with leave of ſpeech implor'd 
And humble deprecation, thus reply'd : 
Let not my words offend thee, heav'nly Pow'r, 
My Maker, be propitious while 1 ſpeak, &c- 


Rn oe ning WW 3 
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Anam then proceeds to give an account of his ſe- 
cond ſleep, and of the dream in which he beheld the 
formation of Eve. The new paſſion that was awakened 
in him at the ſight of her is touched very finely, 


Under his forming hand a creature grew, 

Manlike, but diff rent ſex : ſo lovely fair, 

That what ſeem'd fair in all the world ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain'd, 

And in her looks; -which from that time infus' d 
Sweetneſs into my heart unfelt before : 

And into all things from her air mſpir'd 

The ſpirit of love and amorous delight. 


Avan's diſtreſs upon loſing ſight of thiz beautiful 
phantom, with his exclamations of joy and gratitude 
at the diſcovery of a real creature who reſembled the 
apparition which had been preſented to him in his 
dream ; the approaches he makes to her, and his man- 
ner of courtſhip, are all laid together in a moſt exqui- 
ſte propriety of ſentiment, 

Tuovon this part of the poem is worked up wi 
great warmth and ſpirit, the love which is deſcribed in 
it is every way ſuitable to a fate of innocence. If the 
reader compares the deſcription which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve to the nuptial bower, with 
that which Mr Dryden has made on the ſame occaſion 
in a ſcene of his Fall of Man, he will be ſenſible of the 
great care which Milton took to avoid all thoughts 
on ſo delicate a ſubject that might be offenſive to reli- 
gion or good manners. The ſentiments are chaſte, 
but not cold; and convey to the mind ideas of the 
moſt tranſporting paſſion, and of the greateſt purity. 
What a noble mixture of rapture and innocence has 
the author joined together, in the reflexion which A- 


dam makes on the pleaſures of love compared to thoſe 
of ſenſe ! 


ith 


Ebus have I told thee all my ſtate, and brought 
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My ſtory to the ſum of earthly bliſs, 
Which I enjoy; and muſt confeſs to find 
In all things elſe delight indeed, but ſuch 
As, us'd or not, works in the mind no change, 
Nor vehement deſires; theſe delicacies 
I mean of taſte; fight, ſmell, herbs, fruits and flowers, 
Walks, and the melody of birds: but here 
Far otherwiſe, tranſported I behold, - | 
Tranſported touch; here paſſion firſt 1 felt, 
Commotion ſtrange! in all enjoyments elſe 
Superior and unmov'd, here only weak | 
Againſt the charms of beauty's powerful glance > 
Or nature fail'd in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain: 

Or from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at leaſt on her beſtow d 
Too much of ornament, in afar ſhew .. 
Elaborate, of inward lefs exact. 
when I approach 

Her fovelnets. ſo abſolute ſhe 3 os: iy 

And in herſelf compleat, ſo well. to know | 

Her own, that what de? wills to do or ſay 

Seems wifeſt, virtuouſeſt, diſcreeteſt, beſt; 

All bigher knowtedge. in her preſence falls. 

Degraded ; wiſdom in iſcourſe with her 

Loſes diſcount'nanc'd, and, Uke folly ſhews x K. 

Authority and reaſon on ber wait. 

As one intended firſt, not aſter made 

Occaſionally: and, to conſummate all, 

Greatneſs of mind, and noble eſs their ſeat 

Build in her lovelieſt, and create an.awe 

About her as a x guard angenic plas's d. 


n 
Tur * F of * 32610083 | Gel omg gave 
the angel ſuch an inſight; into the human nature, that. 
he ſeems apprehenſive of the evils which might befal 
the ſpecies in general, as well as Adam in particular, 


from hg exceſs of this paſſion, He therefore fortiſies 


— 
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him againſt it by timely admonitions; which very art- 
fully prepare the mind of the reader for the occurrences 
of the next book, where the weakneſs of which Adam 
here gives ſuch diſtant diſcoveries brings about that 
fatal event which is the ſubje& of the poem. His diſ- 
courſe, which follows the gentle rebuke he received 
from the angel, ſhews that his love, however violent it 
might appear, was ſtill founded in reaſon, and conſe- 


quently not improper for Parudiſe. 


Neither her outſide form'd ſo fair, nor aught 
In procreation common to all kinds, 

(Though higher of the genial bed by far, 

And with myſterious reverence I deem) 

So much delights me, as thoſe graceful acts, 
Thoſe thouſand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixt with love 
And ſweet compliance, which declare unfeign'd 
Union of mind, or in us both one ſoul ; 
Harmony to behold in i ec your: ' 


i * 


ApAu's bende at parting! with the adit; has i in it 

a deference and gratitude agreeable to an inferior na- 

ture, and at the ſame time a certain dignity and great- 

neſs ſuitable te the father of mankind | in his * of in- 

nocence. £506.30: 43 L 
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Conſuetudinem benignitatis largitienl munerum long, 
antepono, Hac eft gravium beminum atque nagno- 
rum ; illa quaſi aſentatorum populi, multitudinis le 
vitatem voluptate quaſi titillantium, Tui, 

I efleem a habit of benignity greatly preferable to mu- 
nificence: the former is peculiar ts great and diſtin- 
guiſhed perſons i the latter belongs to flatterers of the 
people, who court the applauſe of ' the unoonſtant vul- 

gar. 


HEN we conſider the offices of human life, 

there is, methinks, ſomething in what we or- 
4inarily call generoſity, which, when carefully exa- 
mined, ſeems to flow rather from a looſe and unguard- 
ed temper, than an honeſt and liberal mind, For this 
reaſon it is abſolutely neceſſary that all liberality ſhould 
have for its baſis and ſupport frugality. By this means 


bs 
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the beneficent ſpirit works in a man from the convictions 


of reaſon, not from the impulſes of paſſion. The generous 
man, in the ordinary acceptation, without reſpect to 
the demands of his own family, will ſoon find, upon 
the foot of his accompt, that he has ſacrificed to fools, 
knaves, flatterers, or the deſervedly unhappy, all the 
opportunities of affording any future aſſiſtance where 


it ought to be. Let him therefore veflect, that if to 


beſtow be in itſelf laudable, ſhould not a man take care 
to ſecure an ability to do things praiſe-worthy as leng 
as he lives? or could there be a more eruel piece of 
rallery upon a man who ſhould have reduced his for- 
tune below the capacity of acting according to his na- 
tural temper, than to ſay of im, That gentleman was 
generour? My beloved author therefore has, in the 


lentence on the top of my paper, turned his eye with 
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a certain ſatiety from beholding the addreſſes to the 
people by largeſſes and public entertainments, which 
he aſſerts to be in general vicious and are always to be 
regulated according to the circumſtances of time, and a 


man's own fortune. A conſtant benignity in commerce 


with the reſt of the world, which ought to run through 
all a man's actions, has effects more uſeful to thoſe 
whom you oblige, and lefs oſtentatious in yourſelf. He 
turns his recommendation of this virtue in commerci- 
al life; and, according to him, a citizen who is frank 
in his kindneſſes, and abhors ſeverity in his demands; 
he who in buying, ſelling, lending, doing acts of good 
neighbourkoed, is juſt and eaſy; he who appears na- 
turally averſe to diſputes, and above the ſenſe of little 
ſufferings, bears a nobler character, and does much 
more good to mankind, than any other man's fertune, 
without the help of commerce, can poſſibly ſupport. 
For the citizen, above all other men, has oppartunitiez 
of arrwing at that higheſt fruit of wealth, to be libe- 
ral ait hout the leaſt expence of a man's own fortune. 
It is not to be denied but ſuch a practice is liable to 
hazard; but this therefore adds to the obligation, 
that, among traders, he who obliges is as much con- 
ccrned to keep the favour a ſecret, as he who receives 
it. The unhappy diſtinctions among us in England 
are ſo great, that to celebrate the intercourſe of com- 
mercial friendſhip, (with which I am daily made ac- 
quainted) would be to raiſe the virtuous man ſo many 
enemies of the contrary party. Iam obliged to con- 
ceal all I know of Tom the bounteous, who lends at the 
ordinary intereſt, to give men of leſs fortunes opportu- 
nities of making greater advantages. He conceals, en- 
der a rough air and diſtant behaviour, a bleeding com- 
pation and womaniſh tenderneſs. This is governed 
by the moſt exact circumſpection, that there is no in- 
duſtry wanting in the perſon whom he is to ſerve, and 
chat he is guilty of no improper expences. This I 
kaow of Tom; but who dare ſay it of ſo known a To- 
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ry ? The ſame tare I was forted to uſe ſome time ago 
in the report of another's virtue, and ſaid fifty inſtead 
of an hundred, becanſe the man pointed at was a 
Whig. Actions of this kind are popular without be- 
ing invidious: for every man of ordinary circumſtan- 
ces looks upon a man who has this known benignity 
in his nature as a perſon ready to be his friend upon 
ſach terms as he onght to expect it; and the wealthy, 
who may envy ſuch a character, can do no injury to 
its intereſts but by the imitation of it, in which the 
good citizen will rejoice to be rivalled. I know not 
how to form to myſelf a greater idea of human life, 
than in what is the practice of ſome wealthy men 
whom I could name, that make no ſtep to the im- 
provement of their own fortunes, wherein they do not 
alſo advance thoſe of other men, who would languiſh 


in poverty without that munificence. In a nation where 


there are ſo many public funds to be ſupported, I know 
not whether he can be called a good ſubject who dares 
not embark ſome part of his fortune with the Rate, to 
whoſe vigilance he owes the ſecurity of the whole, 
This certainly is an immediate way of laying an obli- 
gation upon many, and extending his benignity the 
furtheſt a man can poſlibly, who is not engaged in 
commerce. But he who trades, beſides giving the ſtate 
ſome Part of this ſort of credit he gives his banker, 
may in all the occurrences ef his Iife have his eye up- 
on the removing want from the dvor of the induſtri- 
ous, and defending the unhappy upright man from 
bankruptcy. Without this benignity, pride or venge- 
ance will precipitate a man to chuſe the receipt of 
hal? his demands from one whom he has undone, ra- 
ther than the whole from one to whom he has ſhewn 
mercy. This benignity i is eſſential to the character of 
a fair trader, and any man who deſigns to enjoy his 
wealth with honour and ſelf- ſatisfaction: nay, it would 

not be hard to maintain, that the practice of ſupport- 


ing good and induſtrious men, would carry a man 
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* even to his profit, than indulging the propen- 
ſity of ſerving and obliging the fortunate. My author 
argues on this ſubject, in order to incline mens minds 
to thoſe who want them moſt, after this manner: We 
« muſt always confider the nature of things, and go- 
« yern ourfelves accordingly. The wealthy man, 
« when he has repaid you, is upon a balance with 
« you ; bitt the perſon whom you favoured with a loan, 
if he be a good man, will think himſelf in your debt 
after he has paid you, The wealthy and the con- 
«« ſpicuous are not obliged bythe benefits you do them, 
« they think they conferred a benefit when they received 
one. Your good offices are always fuſpected, and it 
« is with them the ſame thing to expect their favour 
as to receive it, But the man below you who knows, 
in the good you have done him, you reſpected him- 
e ſelf more than his circumſtances, does not act like 
an obliged man only to him from whom he has re- 
« ceived a benefit, but alſo to all who are capable of 
doing him one. And whatever little offices he can 
do hos you, he js ſo far from magnifying it, that he 
* will labour to extenuate it in all his actions and ex- 
e preſions. Moreover, the regard to what you do to 
ea great man, at beſt, is taken notice of no further 
„than by himſelf or his family; but what you do 
© to a man of an humble fortune, (provided always 
that he is a good and a modeſt man) raiſes the af- 
fections towards you of all, men of that character (of 

* which there are many) in the whole city,” | 

THERE is nothing gains a reputation to a preacher 
ſo much as his own practice; Jam therefore caſting a- 
bout what act of benignity i is in the power of a SpEC- 
TaTOR, Alas! that Hes but in a very narrow com- 
paſs; and I think the moſt immediately under my pa- 
tronage, are either players, or ſuch whoſe circumſtan- 
cs bear an affinity with theirs : all therefore Iam a- 
ble to do at this time of this kind, is to tell the town 


that on Friday the 11th of this inſtant April, there 
Vor. V. F 
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will be performed in Vork · buildings a conſort of vocal 
and inſtrumental muſic, for the benefit of Mr Edward 
Keen, the father of twenty children; and that this 
day the haughty George Powell hopes all the good 
natured part of the town will favour him, whom they 
applauded in Alexander, Timon, Lear and Oreſtes, 
with their company this night, when he hazards all 
bis heroic glory for their approbation in the humbler 
condition 0 honelt Jack Falſtaffe. FT 


ESL 
Neng47: | | Thea, April 8. 


[By Mr BupGErL ** 
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Quis furor, 0 cives! guæ tanta licentia ferrt { 
75 3 [FEY TH Wo vents. J. 1. v. 8. 
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| What Mind, detefed pay could afford 
| Such horrid licence to the ne ford? 


Ro wr. 


DO not queſtion but my country readers ha been 
very much ſurprized at the ſeveral accounts they 
have met with in our public papers of that ſpecies of 
men among us, lately known by the name of Mohocks. 
I find the opinions, of the learned, as to their origin 
and deſigns, are altogether various, inſomuch that 
very many begin to doubt whether indeed there were 
ever any ſuch ſociety of men. The terror which 
ſpread irſelf over the whole nation ſome years ſince on 
account af the Trifh, is ſtill freſh. in moſt peoples memo- 
ries, though it afterwards appeared, there was not the 
leaſt ground for that general conſternation, 
The late panic fear was, in the opinion of many 
deep and. penetrating perſons, of the ſame nature. 
Theſe 'will have. it that the Mohocks are like thoſe 
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ſpectres and apparitions which frighten feveral towns 
and villages in her majeſty's dominions, tho' they were 
never ſeen by any of the inhabitants. Others are apt 
to think that theſe Mohocks are a kind of bull-beg- 

ars. firſt invented by prudent married men, and maſ- 
ters of families, in order to deter their wives and daugh- 
ters from taking the air at unſeaſonable hours; and that 
when they tell them 7he Mobocks will catch them, it is-a 
caution of the ſame nature with that of our forefa- 
thers, when they bid their children have a care of Raw- 
head and Bloody-bones. 

For my own part, I was afraid there was too much 
reaſon for that great alarm the whole city has been 
in upon this occaſion: though at the ſame time I mutt 
own, that4 am in ſome doubt whether the following 
pieces are genuine and authentic; and the more ſo, 
becauſe 1 am not fully ſatisfied that the name by which 
the emperor ſubſcribes himſelf is altogerher conform- 
able to the Indian orthography. 

I $HALL only further-inform my readers, that it was 
ſome time ſince I received the following letter and 
manifeſto, though for particular reaſons I did not 
think fit to, publiſh them till now. 


To the SPECTATOR, 

S T7 X, 
7INDING that our earneſt endeavours for the good 

of mankind have been baſely and malicionfly 
© repreſented to the world, we ſend you encloſed our 
imperial manifeſts, which it is our will and pleaſure 
* that you forthwith communicate to the public, by in- 
* ſerting it in your next daily paper. We do not 
* doubt of your ready compliance in this particular, 
and therefore bid you heartily farewel, 
Signed, | 

Taw Waw EREN ZAN KALADAR, 


Emperor of the Mohocks, 
F 2 


« 
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The maniſeſto of Taw Waw Eben Zan Kaladar, Em- 
peror of the Mohocks, 


L HEREAS we have received information from 
5 ſundry quarters of this great and populous 
city of ſeveral outrages committed on the legs, arms, 
* noſes, and other parts of the good people of England, 
by ſuch as have {tiled themſelves our ſubjects ; in or- 
* der to vindicate our imperial dignity from the falſe 
© aſperſtons which have been calt on it, as if we our- 
* ſelves might have encouraged or abetted any ſuch 
practices; we have by theſe preſents thought fit to 
* ſignify our utmoſt abhorrence and deteſtation of all 
* ſuch tumultuous and irregular proceedings ; and do 
hereby further give notice, that if any perſon or per- 
* ſons has or have ſuffered any wound, hurt, damage 
or detrime in his or their limb or limbs, other- 
* wiſe than ſhall be hereafter ſpecified, the ſaid perſon 
© or perſons, upon applying themſelves to ſuch as we 
* ſhall appoint for the inſpection and redreſs of the 
* grievances aforeſaid, ſhall be forthwith committed to 
* the care of our principal ſurgeon, and be cured at 
our own expence, in ſome one or other of thoſe hoſ- 
« pitals which we are now erecting for that purpoſe. 
* AxD, to the end that no one may, either through 
* ignorance or inadvertency, incur thoſe penalties which 
Ve have thought fit to inflict on perſons of looſe and 
* diflolute lives, we do hereby notify to the public, that 
if any man be knocked down or aſſaulted while he is 
employed in his lawtul buſineſs, at proper hours, 
that it is not done by our order; and we do hereby 
permit and allow any ſuch perſon ſo knocked down 
or aſſaulted, to riſe again, and Zefend himſelf in the 
beſt manner that he is able. 
* WE do allo command all and every our good ſub- 
© jeQs, that they do not preſume, upon any pretext 
_ * whatſoever, to iſtue and ſally forth ſrom their re- 
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« ſpective quarters till between the hours of eleven and 
« twelve, That they never tip the [ion upon man, wo- 
man, or child, till the clock at St Dunſtan's ſhall 
© have ſtruck one. | 

© ThHaT the ſweat be never given but between the 
hours of one md two; always provided, that our 
* hunters may begin to hurt a little after the cloſe of 
the evening, any thing to the contrary herein not- 
« withſtanding, Provided alſo, that if ever they are 
© reduced to the neceility of pinking, it ſhall always be 
© in the moſt flelhy parts, and ſuch as are leaſt expoſ- 
© ed to view. 

Ir is alſo our imperial will and pleaſure, that our 
good ſubjects the ſaveaters do eſtabliſh their hummums 
© in ſuch cloſe places, alleys, nooks and corners, that 
the patient or patients may not be in danger of catch- 
ing cold, 

* THAT the tumblers, to whoſe care we chiefly com- 
mit the female ſex, confine themſelves to Drury-lane 
and the purlieus of the Temple, and that every other 
party and diviſion of our ſubjetts do each of them 
© keep within their reſpeAive quarters we have allotted 
© to them. Provided nevertheleſs, that nothing here- 
© in contained ſhall in any wiſe be conſtrued to extend, 
to the bunters, who have our full licence and per- 
© miſſion to enter into any part of the town wherever 
© their game ſhall lead them. | 

* AND whereas we have nothing more at our impe-, 
© rial heart than the reformation of the cities of Lon» 
don and Weſtminſter, which to our unſpeakable ſa- 
© tisfaction we have in ſome meaſure already effected; 
ve do hereby earneſtly pray and exhort all huſbands, 
* fathers, houſe-keepers and maſters of families, in ei- 
ther of the aforeſaid cities, not. only to repair them- 
* ſelves to their reſpective habitations at early and ſea- 
© fonable hours; but alſo to keep their wives and 
daughters, ſons, ſervants, and apprentices, from ap- 
pearing in the ſtreets at thoſe times and ſeaſons which 
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may expoſe them to military diſcipline, as it is prac- 
tiſed by our good ſubjects the Mohocks : and we do 
further promiſe, on our imperial word, that as ſoon 
* as the reformation aforeſaid ſhall be brought about, 
* we will forthwith cauſe all hoſtilities to ceaſe. 


Given from our court at the Devil- 


tavern, March 15. 1712. Ry” - 
TTT 
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No. 248. Wedneſday, April 9. 


Iuvidiam placareeparas virtute relicta? 
Hon. Sat. 3.1. 2. v. 13. 


Think you the wrath of envy to appeaſe, 
Tour virtue loft in idleneſs and eaſe? PFrAxcis, 


Ar SptECTATOR, 

HAVE not ſeen you lately at any of the places 
here I viſit, ſo that J am afraid you are wholly 
* unacquainted with what paſſes among my part of the 
world, who are, though I ſay it, without contro- 
© verſy, the moſt accompliſhed and beſt bred of the 
* town, Give me leave to tell you-that I am extreme- 
* Iy diſcompoſed when I hear ſcandal, and am an ut- 
ter enemy to all manner of detraction, and think it. 
the greateſt meanneſs that people of diſtinction can 
be guilty of: however, it is hardly poſſible to come 
© into company, where you do not find them pulling 
© one another to pieces, and that from no other pro- 
* vocation but that of hearing any one commended, 
Merit, both as to wit and beauty, is become no other 
than the poſſeſſion of a few trifling peoples favour, 


©which you cannot poſſibly arrive at, if you have real · 


ly any thing in you that is deſerving, What they 
« would bring to paſs, is, to make all good and evil 
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« conſiſt in report, and with whiſpers, calumnies and 
6 impertinencies, to have the conduct of thoſe reports, 
« By this means innocents are blaſted upon their firſt 

« appearance in town; and there is nothing more re- 
« quired to make a young woman the object of envy 
and hatred, than to deſerve love and admiration. 
+ This abominable endeavour to fuppreſs or leſſen e- 
very thing that is praiſe-worthy, is as frequent a- 
* mong the men as the women. If I can remember 
« what paſſed at a viſit laſt night, it will ſerve as an in- 
« ſtance that the ſexes are equally inclined to defama- 
tion, with equal malice, with equal impotence. Jack 
f Triplett came into my lady Airy's about eight of the 
* clock. © You know the manner we fit at a vifit, and 
I need not deſcribe the cirele; but Mr Triplett came 
in introduced by two tapers, fupported by a ſpruce : 
* ſervant, whoſe hair is under à cap till my lady's can- 
dles are all lighted up, and the hour of ceremony be- 
gins: I ſay, Jack Triplett came in, and ſfinging (for 
he is really good company) Every feature, charm- 
ing creature,” —-he went on, It is a moſt un- 
* reaſonable thing that people cannot go peace ably to 
* ſee their friends, but theſe murderers are let looſe. 
Such a ſhape ! ſuch an air! whata glance was that 
« as her chariot paſs'd by mine.” My lady herſelf 
* interrupted him; Pray. who is this fine thing? 
© I warrant; ſays another, tis the creature I was tell - 
« ing your ladyſhip of juſt now. You were telling of! 
„ ſays Jack; I with 1 had been ſo happy as to have 
come in and heard you, for I have not words to fay 
„what ſhe-is; but if an agreeable height, a modeſt 
© air, a virgin ſhame, and impatience of being beheld, 
* amidſt a blaze of ten thouſand charms—— The 
*© whole room flew out ——Oh Mr Triplett! When 
+ Mris Lofty, a known -prude, ſaid the believed ſhe 
knew whom the gentleman meant; but ſhe was in- 
*« deed, as he civilly repreſented her, impatient of be- 
6 ing beheld—— Then turning to the lady next to 
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her The moſt unbred creature you ever ſaw,” 
Another purſued the diſcourſe ; As unbred, Ma. 
dam, as you may think her, ſhe is extremely bely'd if 
* ſhe is the novice ſhe appears; ſhe was laſt week at a 
ball till two in the morning; Mr Triplett knows 
whether he was the happy man that took care of 
her home; but! This was followed by ſome par- 
* ticular exception that each woman in the room made 
* to ſome. peculiar grace or advantage; ſo that Mr 
Triplett was beaten from one limb. and feature te 
another, till he was forced to reſign the whole wo- 
man. In the end, I took notice Triplett recorded all 
* this malice in his heart; and ſaw in his countenance, 
and a certain waggiſh ſhrug, that he deſigned to re- 
* peat the converſation; I therefore let the diſcourſe 
die, and ſoon after took. an occaſion to commend a 
* certain gentleman of my acquaintance for a perſon 
of ſingular modeſty, courage and integrity, and with- 
al as a man of an entertaining converſation, to which 
* advantages he had a ſhape and manner peculiarly 
* graceful. Mr Triplett, who is a woman's man, ſeem- 
* cd to hear me with patience enough commend the 
qualities of his mind: he never heard indeed but that 
* he was a very honeſt man, and no fool; but for a 
* fine gentleman, he muſt aſk pardon, Upon no other 
ſoundation than this, Mr Triplett took occaſion to 
* give the gentleman's pedigree, by what methods ſome 
part of the eſtate was acquired, how much it was be- 
* holden to a marriage forthe preſent, circumſtances of 
it: after all, he could ſee nothing but a common 
man in his perſon, his breeding or underſtanding. 
Tuus, Mr SegEcCTATOR, this impertinent, humour 
of diminiſhing every one who is produced in. conver- 
« ſation to their advantage, runs through the world; 
and I am, I confeſs, ſo fearful of the force of ill tongues, 
that I have begged of all thoſe who are my well- 
© wiſhers never to commend me, for it will but bring 
my frailties into examination, and 1 bad rather bo 
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unobſerved, than conſpicuous for diſputed perfections. 

] am confident a thouſand young people, who would 

© have been ornaments to ſociety, have, from fear of 
« ſcandal, never dared to exert themſelves in the polite 
arts of life. Their lives have paſſed away in an o- 
« dious rulticity, in ſpite of great advantages of perſon, 
« genius and fortune, There is a vicious terror of be- 
ing blamed in ſome well inclined people, and a wick- 
ed pleaſure in ſuppreſſing them in others; both 
* which I recommend to your SpeRatorial wiſdom to a- 
* nimadvert upon: and if you can be ſucceſsful in it, 
J need not ſay how much you will deſerve of the 
town; but new toaſts will owe to you their beauty, 
and new wits their fame. L am, 


SIR, 3 | 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 
'S. MARY .- 


PP 
. . . . C.- C- . 
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[By Mr Appis0N,] 


— Quo ille timoru m 
Maximus haud urget lethi metus; inde ruend# 
In ferrum mens prona viris, animægue capaces 
Mortis Luc Ax. lib. 1. v. 454 


Thrice happy they beneath their northern ſkies,. , 

Ii hs that werſt fear, the fear of death deſpiſe !. 
Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

But ruſh undaunted on the pointed ſleel, 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely ſcorn 

To ſpare that life which muſt ſo ſoon return. ROWE. 


! 1 AM very much pleaſed with a conſolatory letter 
1 of Phalaris, to one who {3d loſt a ſon that was a 
wy | 
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young man of great merit, The thought, with which 
ke comforts the aflliced father, is, to the beſt of my me. 
mory, as follows: That he ſhould conſider death had 
ſet a kind of ſeal upon his ſon's character, and placed 
Him out of the reach of vice and infamy : that while 
he lived he was ſtill within the poſſibility of falling a- 
way from virtue, and loſing the fame of which he was. 
poſſeſſed. Death only cloſes a man's reputation, and 
determines it as good or bad. 

Tuis, among other motives, may be one reaſon 
why we are naturally averſe to the launching out in- 
to a man's praiſe till his head is laid in the duſt, While 
he is capable of changing, we may be forced to retraQ 
our opinions, He may forfeit the eſteem we have con- 
ceived of him, and ſome tune or other appear to us un- 
der a different light from what. he does at preſent. In 
fhort, as the life of any man cannot be called happy or 
unhappy, ſo neither can it be pronounced vicious or 
virtuous, before the eoncluſion of it. 6 
lx was upon this confideration that Epaminondas, 
being aſked whether Chabrias, Iphicrates, or he him- 
felt, deſerved moſt to be eſteemed? You.mulſt firſt fee 
us die, ſaid he, before that queſtion can be anſwered. 

As there is not a more melancholy conſideration to 
a good man than his being obnoxious to ſuch a change, 
ſo there is nothing more glorious than to keep up an 
uniformity in his actions, and preſerve. the beauty of 
his character to-the laſt, | 

Tu end of a man's life is often compared to the 
winding up of a well written play, where the princi- 
pal perſons ſtill act in character, whatever the fate is 
which they undergo, There is ſcarce a.great perion 
in the Grecian. or Roman hiſtory, whoſe death has not 
been remarked upon by ſome writer or other, and 
cenſured or applauded according to the genius or prin- 
ciples of the perſon who has deſcanted on it, Mon- 
ſieur de St Evremont is very particular in ſetting forth 
the conſtancy and courage. of Petronius Arbiter dur- 
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ing his laſt moments, and thinks he diſcovers in them 
a greater firmneſs of mind and reſolution than in the 


death of Seneca, Cato, or Socrates, There is no que- 


tion but this polite author's affetation of appearing 
ſingular in his remarks, and making diſcoveries which 
had eſcaped the obſervation of others, threw him into 
this courſe of reflexion, It was Petronius's merit, that 
he died in the ſame gaiety of temper in which he liv- 
ed; but as his life was altogether looſe and diſſolute, 
the indifference which he thewed at the claſe of it is to 
be looked upon as a piece of natural careleſſneſs and 
levity, rather than fortitude, |. The reſolution of So- 
crates proceeded from very different motives, the con- 
ſciouſneſs of a well ſpent life, and the proſpect of a 
happy eternity. If the ingenious author above - men- 
tioned was ſo pleaſed with gaiety of humour in dy- 
ing man, he might have found a much nobler inſtance 
of it in ur countryman Sir Thomas More. 
Tuts great and learned man was-farhonsrfor en- 
hvening his ordinary diſcourſes With wit and pleaſant- 
ry) and, as Eraſmus tells him in, an epiitle dedica- 
tory, acted in all. parts of life like a ſeceond Democritus. 
H died upon a point of religion, and is reſpected 
as a martyr by that fide for which he ſuffered. That 
innocent mirth which had been ſo conſpicuous in his 
life did not forſake kim to the laſt; he maintained the 
{ame chearfulne of heart upon the ſcafſold which he 
uſed to- ſne at his table; and, upon lay ing his head 
on the block, gave inſtanees ol that good humour with 
which he had always entertained his friends in the 
moſt ordinary 6ccurrences, : His death. was of à piece 
with his life; chere Was nothing in it nge, fareed or 
affected. He did not: lool: upon the feve ting his head 
from his body as & eircumſtance chat ought to pro- 


duce any change in the diſpoſition of his mind; and 


as he died under a fixed and ſettled hope of immorta- 
ty, he thought any unuſual degree of ſorrow and 


— u— — — 
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concern improper on ſuch an occaſion, as had nothing 


in it which could deject or terrify him. 


THERE is no great danger of imitation from this 
example: mens natural fears will be a ſufficient guard 


againſt it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what was phi- 
loſophy in this extraordinary man would be a frenzy 


in one who does not reſemble him as well in the chear. 
fulneſs of his temper, as in the ſanRity of his life aud 
manners, ; | F. Wu". | 
' I 8#4avLL. conclude this paper with the inſtance of a 
perſon who ſeems to me to- have ſhewn more intrepi- 


dity and greatneſs of ſoul in his dying moments, than 


what we meet with among any of the moſt celebrated 
Greeks and Romans, I met with thys inſtance in the 
hiſtory -of the revolutions in Portugal, written by the 
Abb6t de Vertot.. 

Wurx Don Sebaſtian king of Portugal had invaded 
the territories | of Muly Moluc emperor. of Morocco, 
in order to dethrone him, and ſet his crown upon the 


Head of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away with a 


diſtemper which he himſelf knew was incurable, 
However, he prepared for the reception of ſo formida- 
ble an enemy. He was indeed ſo far ſpent with his 
ſickneſs, that he did not expect to live out the whole 
day, when the laſt deeifive battle was given; but 
knowing the fatal conſequences that would happen to 


his children and people, in caſe he ſhould die before 


he put an end to that war, he commanded his princi- 
pal officers, that, if he died during the engagement, 
they ſhould conceal his death from the army, and that 
they ſhould ride up to the litter, in which his corpſe 
was carried, under pretenee of receiving orders from 


him as uſual. Before the battle begun, he was carri- 


ed through all the ranks of his army in an open litter, 
as they ftood drawn up in array, encouraging them 
to ſight valiantly in defence of their religion and coun- 


try. Finding aſterwards the battle to go againſt him, 


tho' he was very near his laſt agonies, he threw him- 
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ſelf out of his litter, rallied his army, and led them on 
to the charge; which afterwards ended in a compleat 


victory on the ſide of the Moors. He had no ſooner 


brought his men to the engagement, but, finding him- 
ſelf utterly ſpent, he was again replaced in his litter; 

where laying his finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecre- 
cy to his officers, who ſtoed about him, he died a few 
moments. after in that poſture. L 
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No. 350. Friday, April 11. 


Ea anmi elatio que cernitur in periculis, ſi fuſtitia 
vacat, pugnatque pro ſuis commodis, in vitio eſt. 
Tur. 
That courage and intrepidity of mind which diſtinguiſhes 
itſelf in dangers, if it is void of all regard to juſtice, 
and ſupports a man only in the purſuit of his own in- 
tereſt, is vicious. 


APTAIN SztnTRxy was laſt night at the club, 

and produced a letter from Ipſwich, which his 
correſpondent deſired him to communicate to his friend 
the Spectator. It contained an account of an engage- 
ment between a French privateer, commanded by one 
Dominic Pottiere, and. a little veſſel of that place lad- 
en with corn, the maſter whereof, as I remember, was 
one Goodwin. The Engliſhman defended himſelf with 
incredible bravery, and beat off the French, after hav- 
ing been boarded three or four times. The enemy 
{till came on with greater fury,and hoped by his num- 
ber of men to carry the prize; till at laſt, the Eng- 
liſuman finding himſelf ſink apace, and ready to pe- 
riſh, ſtruck: but the effect which this ſingular gallan- 
try had upon the captain of the privateer was no o- 
ther than an unmanly deſtre of vengeance for the loſs 
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he had ſuſtained in his ſeveral attacks. He told the 
Ipſwich man in à ſpeaking-trumpet, that he would 
not take him aboard, and that he ſtaid to ſee him ſink. 
The Engliſhman, at the fame time, obſerved a diſor- 
der in the veſſel, which he rightly. judged to proceed 
from the diſdain which the thip's crew had of their 
captain's. inkumanity. With this. hope he went into 


his boat, and. approached the enemy: he was taken in 


by the failors in ſpite of their commander; but, tho 
they received him againſt his command, they treated 
him when he was in the ſhip in the manner he direct- 
ed. Potticre-cauſed his men to hold Goodwin, while 
he beat him with a ftiek, till he fainted with loſs of 
blood and rage of heart; after which he ordered him 
into irons, without allowing him any food, but ſuch 
as one or two of the men ſtole to him under peril of the 
like uſage. After having kept him ſeveral days over- 
whelmed with the miſery of ſtench, hunger, and ſore- 
neſs, he brought him into Calais. The governor of 
the place was ſoon acquainted with all chat had paſſ- 
ed, diſmifled Pottiere ſrom his charge with ignominy, 
and gave Goodwin all, the relief which a man of ho- 
nour would beſtow upon an enemy barbarouſſy treat- 
ed, to recover the 1 imputation of cruelty upon his prince 
and country, g 

Wurx Mr Sentry had read his letter, full of many 
other circumſtances which aggravate the barbarity, 


he fell into a ſort of criticiſm upon m aghanimity and 


courage, and argued that they were inſeparable ; and 
that courage, without regard to juſtice and bnmanity, 
was no other than the fierceneſs of à wild beaſt, A 
good and truly bold fpirit, continued he, is ever-ac- 
tuated by reaſon, and a ſenſe of honour and duty: 
the affectation of ſach a ſpirit exerts Itſelf in an impu- 
dent aſpect, an overbearing. confidence, and a certain 
negligence of giving offence, This is viſible in all the 
cocking youths you ſez about this town, who are noiſy 
in aſſemblies, unawed by the preſenes of wiſe and vir- 
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tuous men; in a word, inſenſible of all the honours 
and decencies of human hte. A ſhameleſo fellow takes 
advantage of merit elothed with modeſty and magna 
nimity, and, in the eyes of little people, appears ſpright- 
ly and agreeable ; while the man of reſolution and 
true gallantry is overlooked and diſregarded, if not 
deſpiſed, TFirvre is a propriety in all things; and, I 
believe, what you ſcholars-cal! juſt and ſublime, ep 
poſition to turgid and bombaſt expreſſion, may give 
you an idea of what I mean, when 1 {ay modeſty is the 
certain indication of a great ſpirit, and impudence the 
atetation of it. He that wr:tes with judgment, and 
never riſes into improper.warmths, maniſeſts the true 
force of genius; in Uke manner, he who is quiet and 


equal in all his behaviour, is ſupported in that deport- 


ment by what, we may call true cour z ze, Alas, it is notſo 
eaſy a thing to be a brave man as the unthinking part 
ot mankind imagine: to dare, is not all that there is. 
in it. The privatecr we were juſt now talking of had. 
boldneſs enough to attack his enemy, but not great - 
neſs of mind enough to admire the ſame quality ex- 
erted by that enemy in defending himſelf. Thus his 
baſe and little mind was wholly taken up in the ſordid 
regard to the prize, af which he failed, and the da- 
mage done to his own vellel; and therefore he uſed 
an hangſt man, who defended his own from him, in 
the manner as he would a thief that thould rob him, 
He was equally diſappointed, and. had not ſpirit e- 
nough to conſider that one caſe would be laudable, 
and the other criminal. Malice, rancour, hatred, 
vengeance, are what tear the breaſts of mean men in 
fight; but fame, glory, conqueſta, defire of opportu- 
nities to parden and oblige their oppoſers, are what. 
glow in the minds of the gallant, The captain end- 
ed his diſcourſe with a ſpecimen of his book learning; 
and gave us to underſtand that he had read a French 
author on the ſuhject of juſtneſs in point of gallantry, 
I love, ſaid, Mr SEN TRE, a critie who mixes the rules 
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of life with annotations. upon writers. My author, 
added he, in his diſcourſe upon epic poem, takes oc. 
caſion to ſpeak of the ſame quality of courage drawn 
in the two different characters of Turnus and Xneas: 
he makes courage the chief and greateſt ornament of 
Turnus; but in Aneas there are many others which 
outſhine it, amongſt the reſt that of piety, Turnus is 
therefore all along painted by the poet full of often. 
tation, his language haughty and vain-glorious, as 
placing his honour in the manifeſtation of his valour; 
Eneas ſpeaks little, is flow to action, and ſhews only 
a ſort of defenſive courage. If equipage and addreſs 
make Turnus appear more courageous than Aneas, 


condu& and ſucceſs prove Xneas more valiant than 
Turnus. T 


. 
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No. 351. Saturday, April 12. 
[By Mr Appis ox. ] 


In te omnis domus inclinata recumbit. 
VikG., An. 12. V. 59. 


On thee the fortunes of our houſe depend. 


F we look into the three great heroic poems which 
have appeared in the world, we may obſerve that 
they are built upon very ſlight foundations. Homer 


hved near 300 years after the Trojan war, and, as the 


writing of hiſtory was not then in uſe among the 
Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe, that the tradition 
of Achilles and Ulyſſes had brought down but very 
few particulars to his knowledge; though there is no 


queſtion but he has wrought into his two poems ſuch ot . 


their remarkable adventures as were ſtill talked of a- 
mong his contemporaries, 
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Tu ſtory of Aneas, on which Virgil founded his 
poem, was likewiſe very bare of circumſtances, and 
by that means afforded him an opportunity oF embel- 
lining it with fiction, and giving a full range to his 
own invention, We find, however, that he has inter wo- 
ven, in the courſe of his fable, the principal particu- 
lurs, which were generally believed among the Ro- 
mans, of Æneas's voyage and ſettlement in Italy. 

THe reader may find an abridgment of the whole 
ſtory, as collected out of the ancient hiſtorians, and as 
it was received among the Romans, in Dionyſius Hali- 
carnaſſeus. ö 

SINCE none of the critics have conſidered Virgibs 
fable, with relation to this hiſtory of Aneas, it may not, 
perhaps, be amiſs to examine it in this light, ſo far as 
regards my preſent purpoſe, Whoever looks into the 
abridgment above-mentioned, will find that the cha- 
rater of Aneas is filled with piety. to the gods, and a 
ſuperſtitious obſervation of prodigies, oracles, and pre- 
ditions, Virgil has not only preſerved this character 
in the perſon of Xneas; but has given a place in his 
poem to thoſe particular prophecies which he found re- 
corded of him in hiſtory and tradition. The poet took 
the matters of fa& as they came down to him, and 
eircumſtanced them after his own manner, to make 
them appear the more natural, agreeable, or ſurpriſ- 
ing. I believe very many readers have been ſhocked 
at that ludicrous prophecy, which one of the Harpies 
pronounces to the Trojans in the third book; name- 
ly, that before they had built their intended city, 
they ſhould be reduced by hunger to eat their very 
tables, But, when they hear that this was one of the 
circumſtances that had been tranſmitted te the Ro- 
mans in the hiſtory of Aneas, they will think the poet 
did very well in taking notice of it. The hiſtorian a- 
bove- mentioned acquaints us, a propheteſs had fore- 
told Æneas, that he ſhould take his voyage weſtward, 
tul his companions. ſhould eat their tables; and that, 
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accordingly, upon his landing in Italy, as they were 
eating their fleſh upon cakes of bread for want of o. 
ther conveniencies, they afterwards fed on the cakes 
themſelves; upon which one of the company ſaid mer. 
rily, e are eating our tables, They immediately took 
the hint, ſays the hiſtorian, and concluded the pro- 
Pbecy to be fulfilled. As Virgil did not think it pro. 
Per to omit ſo material a particular in the hiſtory of 
Ancas, it may be worth. while to conſider with how 
much judgment he has qualified it, and taken oF eve. 
ry ching that might have appeared improper for a paf. 
ſage in an heroic poem. The prophcteſs'who fore. 


cells it is an hungry Harpy, as the perſon WHO diſco 
vers it is young Aſcanius. 


"E cus etiam menſas conſumimus ! d Iulur. 
En. 7. v. 116. 


See, we devour the plates on which we fed ! 
| DRYDEN. 


Such an obſervation, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a boy, would have been ridiculous from any 
other in the company. l am apt to think that the 
changing of the Trojan fleet into“ water. nymphs, 
which is the moſt violent machine in the whole ne- 
id, and has given offence to ſeveral-critics, may be 
accounted for the fame way, Virgil himſelf, before 
he begins that relation, premiſes that what be was 
going to tell appeared incredible, but that it was ju- 
ified by tradition. What further confirms me that 
this change of the fleet was a celebrated circumſtance 
in the hiſtory of Xneas, is, that Ovid has given a place - 
to the ſame gy in * acyount of the _ 
then mythology a 

Mens of the critics £ Aare met with Kabob vt 
dered the fable of the Xneid in this light, and taken 
notice how the tradition, on which it :was founded, 


- authoriſes-thoſe parts in it which appear molt excepti- 


| 
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cnable; I hope the length of this reflexion will not 
make it unacceptable to the curious part of my readers. 

Tu k hiſtory, which was the baſis of Milton's poem, 
is ſtill ſhorter than either that of the Iliad or Eneid. 
The poet has likewiſe taken care to inſert every cir- 
cumſtance of jt in the body of his fable, The ninth 
book, which we-are here to conſider, is raiſed upon 
that brief account in ſcripture, wherein we are told 
that the ſerpent was more ſubtle. than any beaſt of the 
field, that he tempted the woman to eat of the forbid - 
den fruit, that ſhe was overcome by this temptation, 
and that Adam followed her example. From theſe 
few particulars, Milton has formed one of the moſt en- 
tertaining fables that invention ever produced. He 
has diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral circumſtances among to 
many beautiful and natural fictions of his own, that 
his whole ſtory looks like a comment upon ſacred writ, 
or rather ſeems to be a full and compleat relation of 
what the other is only an epitome . I have inſiſted the 
longer on this conſideration, as I look upon the diſpo- 
ſition and contrivance of the fable to be the principal 
beauty of the ninth book, which has more /ory in it, 
and 1s fuller of incidents, than any other in the whole 
poem. Satan's traverſing the globe, and till keeping 
within the ſhadow of the night, as fearing to be diſ- 
covered by the angel of the ſun, who had before de- 
tected him, is one of thoſe beautiful imaginations with 
which the introduces his ſecond ſeries of adventures. 
Having examined the nature of every creature, and 
found out one which was the moſt proper for his pur- 
poſe, he again returns to Paradiſe ; and, to avoid diſ- 
covery, ſinks by night with a river that run under the 
garden, and riſes up again through a fountain chat iſ- 
ſued from it by the tree of life. The poet, who, as 
we have before taken notice, ſpeaks as little as poſſible 
in his own perſon, and, after the example of Homer, 
hills every part ot his work with manners and charac- 
ters, introduces a ſoliloquy of this infernal agent, who. 
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was thus reſtleſs in the deſtruction of man. He is then 
deſeribed as gliding through the garden, under the 
reſemblance of a miſt, in order to find out that cre. 
ture in which he deſigned to tempt our firſt parents, 
This deſcription has ſomething in it very poetical and 
ſurpriſing. 
So ſaying, through each thicket dank or dry, 

Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on 

His midnight ſearch, where ſooneſt he might find 

The ſerpent : him faſt ſleeping ſoon he found, 

In labyrinth of many a round ſelf-roll'd, 

His head the midſt, well ftor'd with ſubtle wiles, 


THe author afterwards gives us a deſcription of the 
morning, which is wonderfully ſuitable to a divine 
poem, and peeuliar to that firſt ſeaſon of nature: he 
repreſents the earth, before it was curſt, as a great al- 
tar, breathing out its incenſe from all parts, and ſend- 
ing up a pleaſant ſavour to the noſtrils of its Creator; 
to which he adds a noble idea of Adam and Eve, as 
offering their morning-worſhip, and filling up the u- 
niverſal conſort of praiſe and adoration. 


Now when as ſacred light began to dawn 

In Eden on the humid flow'rs, that breath'd 
Their morning incenſe, when all things that breathe 
From th' earth's great altar ſend up ſilent praiſe 
To the Creator, and his noſtrils fill 
With grateful ſmell : forth came the human pair, 
And join'd their vocal worſhip to the choir 
Of creatures wanting voice.- 


THE diſpute which follows between our two firſt 
parents, is repreſented with great art: it proceeds. 
from a difference of judgment, not of paſſion ; and is 
managed with reaſon, not with heat: it is ſuch a diſ- 
pute as we may ſuppoſe might have happened in Para- 
diſe, had man continued happy and innocent. There 
is a great delicacy in the moralities which are inter- 


ſperſed in Adam's diſcourſe, and which the moſt or- 
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digary reader cannot but take notice of. That force 
of love which the father of mankind ſo finely deſcribes 
n the eighth book, and which is inſerted in my laſt Sa- 
turday's paper, ſhews itſelf here in many fine inſtan- 
ces : as in thoſe fond regards he caſt towards Eve at 
her parting from him, 


Her long with ardent looks his eye purſu'd 
Delighted, but defiring more her ſtay : 

Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeated ; ſhe to him as oft engag'd 
To be return'd by noon amid the bow'r, 


Is his impatience and amuſement during her ab- 
ſence: _, 


aan the while, 

Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 

Of choiceſt flow'rs a garland to adorn 

Her treſſes, and her rural labours crown : 

As reapers oft are wont their harveſt queen. 
Great joy he promis'd to his thoughts, and new 


Solace in her return, ſo long delay'd. 


Bur particularly in that paſſionate ſpeech, where 
ſeeing her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolves toperiſh with 
ber rather than live without her. 


— Some curſed fraud 

Or enemy hath beguil'd thee! yet unknown; 
And me with thee hath ruin'd: for with thee 
Certain my reſolution 1s to die, 

How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn ! 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another'rib afford, yet loſs of thee 

Would never from my heart! ne, no! I feel 
Tae link of nature draw me; fleſh of my fleſh, 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy ſtate 


Nine never ſhall be parted, bliſs or woe! 


—— . — pu — — - a 
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Tus beginning of this ſpeech, and the preparation 
to it, are animated with the ſame ſpirit as the concly. 
ſion, which I have here quoted. 

Tur ſeveral wiles which are put in practice by the 
tempter, when he found Eve ſeparated from her hu. 
band, the many pleaſing images of nature which are 
intermixed in this part of the ſtor y, with its gradual 
and regular progreſs to the fatal cataſtrophe, are ſo 
very remarkable, that it would be ſuperfluous to point 
Hut their reſpective beauties, 

I HAvE ayoid2d mentioning any particular ſimili. 
tudes in my remarks on this great work, becauſe 1 have 
given a general account-of them in my paper on the 
firſt book. - There is one, however, in this part of the 
Poem, which 1 ſhall here quote, as it is not only very 
beautiful, but the eloſeſt of any in the whole poem; 
I mean that where the ſerpent is deſcribed as rolling 
forward in all his pride, animated by the evil ſpirit, 
and conducting Eve to her deſtruction, while Adam 
was at too a great a diltance from her to give her his 
aſſiſtance, Theſe  feveral-particulars are all of them 
wroup ht into the following ſimilitude. 


— Hope elevates, and joy 

Bri ghtens his creſt; as when. a wand'rinꝑ fire 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
Condenſes, and the cold environs round, 

Kindled through agitation to a flame, 

(Which oſt, they ſay, ſome evil ſpirit attends) 
Hov'ring and blazing with detuſive light, 

Miſleads th' amaz'd night-wand'rer from his way 
To bogs and mires; and-oft through pond or pool, 
There fwallow'd up and loſt, from ſuccour far. 


Trar ſecret intoxication of pleaſure, with all thoſe 


tranſient fluſhin gs of guilt and joy,which the poet re- 


preſents in our firſt parents upon their eating the for- 


bidden fruit, to thoſe flaggings of ſpirit, damps of ſor- 


row, and mutual accuſations, which ſucceed it, are con- 
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ceived — —ñ— imagination, and deſcribed i in 
very natfffal ſentiments 

WaEenw Dido in the fourth Eneid yielded to that fa- 
tal temptation which ruined her, Virgil tells us the 
earth trembled, the heavens were filled with flaſhes of 
lightening, and the nymphs howled upon the moun- 
tain- tops. Milton in the ſame poetical ſpirit, has de- 
ſcribed all nature as diſturbed upon Eve's nn the 
forbidden fruit, 


So ſaying, her raſh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her ſeat 
Sighing, through all her works gave.ſigns of woe 
That all was lolt—————— 


Uro Adam's falling into the ſame guilt, the xhole 
creation appears a ſecond time in convulſions. 


— ————He ſerupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge; not deceivid, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 
In pangs, and nature gave a ſecond groan, 
Sky lowr'd, and, mutt'ring thunder, ſome ſad drops 
Wept at compleating of the mortal ſin 


As all nature ſuffered by the guilt of our firſt parents, 
theſe ſymptoms of trouble and conſternation are won- 
derfully imagined, not only as prodigies, but us marks 
of her ſympathizing in the fall of man. 

Apan's. converſe with Eve, after having eaten the 
forbidden fruit, is an exact copy of that between Ju- 
piter and Juno in the fourteenth Iliad. Juno there 
approaches Jupiter with the girdle which the had re- 
ceived from venus; upon which he tells her, that ſhe ap- 
peared more charinia and deſirable than ſhe had done 
before, even when their loves were at the higheſt. The 
poet afterwards deſcribes them as repoſing on a ſum- 


mit of mount Ida, which produced under them a bed 
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of flowers, the lotos, the crocus, and the hyacinth; 
and concludes his deſcription with their aſleep, 

L r the reader compare this with the following paſ\- 
ſage in Milton, which begin with Adam's ſpeech to 
Eve. 


For never did thy beauty, ſince the day 
I ſaw thee firſt and wedded thee, adorn'd 
With all perfections, ſo inflame my ſenſe 
With ardour to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous tree ! 
So ſaid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underſtood 

Of Eve, whole eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he ſeiz'd, and to a ſhady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embower'd, 
He led her nothing loth; flow'rs were the couch, 
Panſies, and violets, and aſphodel, 
And hyacinth, earth's freſheſt ſofteſt lap. 
There they their fill of love, and love's diſport 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the ſeal, 
And ſolace of their * till dewy {ſleep 
Oppreſs'd them 


As no poet ſeems ever to have ſtudied Homer more, 
or to have more reſembled him in the greatneſs of ge- 
nius than Milton, I think I ſhould have given but a 
very imperfect account of his beauties, if I had not ob- 
ſerved the moſt remarkable paſſages which look like 
parallels in theſe two great authors, I might in the 
courſe of theſe criticiſms have taken notice of many parti · 
cular lines and expreſſions which are tranſlated from 
the Greek poet; but as I thought this would have ap- 
peared too minute and over-curious, I have purpoſely 
omitted them. The greater incidents, however, are 
not only ſet off by being ſhewn in the ſame light with 
ſeveral of the ſame nature in Homer, but by that means 


may be alfo guarded againſt the cavils of the taſteleſs 
or ignorant, L 
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Li ad boneſtatem nati ſumus, ea aut ſola expetenda 


eſt, aut certe omni pondere gravior eft habenda quart 
religua omnia. Tur. 


IFvirtue be the end of eur being, it muſt either engroſs 


our whole N or at laſt tale place Mall our other 
intereſts, 


WII HONEYCOMB was complaining to me 
yeſterday, that the converſation of the town is 
ſo altered of late years, that a fine gentleman is at a 
loſs for matter to ſtart diſcourſe, as well as unable to 
fall in with the talk he generally meets with. WII 
takes notice, that there is now an evil uhder the ſun 
which he ſuppoſes to be entirely new becauſe not men- 
tioned by any ſatiriſt or moraliſt in any age: Men. 
ſaid he, grow knaves ſooner than ever they did ſince 
the creation of the world before. If you read the tra- 
gedies of the laſt age, you find the artful men, and 
perſons of intrigue, are advanced very far in years, and 
beyond the pleaſures and fallies of youth ; but now 
Wir obſerves that the young have taken in the vices 
of the aged, and you ſhall have a man of five and 
twenty crafty, falſe and intriguing, not aſhamed to 
ever-reach, cozen and beguile. My friend adds, that 
till about the latter end of King Charles's reign, there 
was not a raſcal of any eminence under torty : in the 
places of reſort for converſation, you now hear no- 
thing but what relates to the improving mens fortunes 
without regard to the methods toward it. This is fo 
faſhionable, that young men form themſelves upon a 
certain neglect of every thing that is candid, ſimple, 
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and worthy of true eſteem ; and affect yet being work 
than they are, by acknowledging in their general turn 
of mind and diſcourſe, that they have not any remain- 
ing value for true honour and honeſty; preferring the 
capacity of being artful to gain their ends, to the me. 
rit of deſpiſing thoſe ends when they come in compe. 
tition with their honeſty, All this is due to the very 
filly pride that generally prevails, of being valued for 


the ability of carrying their point; in a word, from 


the opinion that ſhallow and unexperienced people en- 
tertain of the ſhort-liv'd force of cunning. But I thall, 
before I enter upon the various faces which folly co- 
vered with artifice puts on to impoſe upon the un- 
thinking, produce a great authority for aſſerting, that 
nothing but truth and ingenuity has any laſting good 
effect, even upon a man's fortune and intereſt. 


Turan and reality have all the advantages of 
appearance, and many more. If the ſhew of any 
thing be good for any thing, I am ſure ſincerity is 
better: for why does any man difſemble, or ſeem to 
© be that which he is not, but becauſe he thinks it good 
© to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for to coun- 
* terfeit and difſemble, is to put on the appearance of 
* ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in the world 
for a man to ſeem to be any thing, is really to be 
© what he would ſeem to be. Beſides that, it is many 
times as troubleſome to make good the pretence of a 
good quality, as to have it; and if a man have it not, 
© it is ten to one. but he is diſcovered to want it, and 
© then all his pains and labour to ſeem to have it is 
© loſt. There is ſomething unnatural in painting, 
which a ſkilful eye will cafily diſcern from native 
© beauty and complex ion. 

Ir is hard to perſonate and act a part long: for 
_ © where truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 
be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and 
© betray berſelſ one time or other. Therefore if any 
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« man think it convenient to ſeem good, let him be fo 
indeed, and then his goodneſs will appear to every 
«body's fatisfaction; ſo that upon all accounts ſince- 
« rity is true wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs of 
this world, integrity hath many advantages over all 
« the fine and artificial ways of diſſimulation and de- 
« ceit; it is much the plainer and eaſier, much the 
« ſafer and more ſecure way of dealing in the world; 


it has leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement 
and perplexity, of danger and hazard, in it; it is 
the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our end, carrying us 


« thither in a ſtraight line, and will hold ont and laſt 
© longeſt, The arts of deceit and cunning do conti- 
nually grow weaker, and Jeſs effectual and ſervice- 
able to them that uſe them; whereas integrity gains 
«ſtrength by uſe, and the more and longer any man 
practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it does him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging thoſe with 
« whom he hath to do to repoſe the greateſt truſt and 
confidence in him, which is an unſpeakable advan- 


tage in the buſineſs and affairs of lite, 


* TxvTH is always confiftent with itſelf, and needs 


© nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, 


© and ſits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out be- 
© fore we are aware: whereas a lie is troubleſome, and 
* ſets a man's invention upon the rack; and one trick 
needs a great many more to make it good. It is like 
* building upon a falfe foundation, which continually 
*\tands in need of props to fhoar it up, and proves at 
* laſt more chargeable, than to have raiſed a ſubſtan» 
* tial building at firſt upon a true and ſolid ſoundati- 
on: for ſincerity is firm and ſubſtantial, and there is 
nothing hollow or unſound in it, and, becauſe it is 
© plain and open, fears no diſcovery; of which the 
© crafty man is always in danger, and when he thinks 
© he walks in the dark, all his pretences are ſo tranſ- 
parent, that he that runs may read them: he is the 
laſt man that finds himſelf to be found out, and 
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<-whilſt he takes it for granted that he makes fools of, 
© others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. | 

* ADD to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt compen - 
* dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the. 
* ſpeedy difpatch of buſineſs; it creates confidence in 
* thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the labour of ma- 
ny enquiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few 
words: it is like travelling in a plain beaten road, 
* which commonly brings a man ſooner to his jour- 
* ney's end, than by-ways, in which men often loſe 
* themſelves. In a word, whatſoever convenience may 
be thought to be in falſhood and diſſimulation, it is 
* ſoon over; but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, 
* becauſe it brings a man under an everlaſting jealouſy. 
and ſuſpicion, ſo that he is not believed when he 
* ſpeaks truth, nor trufted when perhaps he means ho- 
*neſtly, When a man has once forfeited the reputa- 
tion of his integrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will 
© then ſerve his turn, neither truth nor falſhood. | 

* AxD f have often thought, that God hath in his 
great wiſdom hid from men of falſe and diſhonelt - 
minds the wonderful advantages of truth and inte- 
grity to the proſperity even of our worldly affairs; 
* theſe men are ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and 
© ambition, that they cannot look beyond a preſent 
* advantage, nor forbear to ſeize upon it, though by 
* ways never ſo indirect; they cannot ſee ſo far as to 
© the remote conſequeaces of a ſteddy integrity, and 
the vaſt benefit and advantages which it will bring a, 
man at laſt, Were but this ſort of men wiſe and 
* clear-ſighted enough to diſcern this, they would be, 
© honeſt out of very knavery, not out of any love to, 
< honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty deſign to pro- 
© mote and advance more effectually their own inte- 
© reſts; and therefore the juſtice of the Divine Provi- 
* dence hath hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their 
* eyes, that bad men might not be upon equal terms 
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« with the juſt and upright, and ſerve their own wick- 
« ed defigns by honeſt and lawful means, 

« INDEED, if a man were only to deal in the world 
« for a day, and ſhould never have occaſion to con- 
« verſe more with mankind, never more need their good 
« opinion or good word, 1t were then no great mat- 
© ter (ſpeaking as to the concernments of this world) 
if a man ſpent his reputation all at once, and ven- 
© tured it at one throw; but if he be to continue in 
« the world, and would have the advantage of con- 
«© yerſation whilſt he is in it, let him make uſe of truth 
and fincerity in all his words and actions: for no- 
thing but this will laſt and hold out to the end; all 
© other arts will fail, but truth and integrity will car- 
ry a man through, and bear him out to the laſt. T 
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[By Mr. Bup EL. J 


In tenui labor = V1sG, Georg. 4. v. 61 
Though low the ſubject, it deſerves our pains. 


HE gentleman who obliges the world in general, 
. and me in particular, witk his thoughts upon. 
education, bas jult ſent me the following letter, 


WES 


TAKE the liberty to ſend you a fourth letter up- 

on the education of youth. In my laſt I gave 

you my thoughts about ſome particular taſks which 

© I conceived it might not be amiſs to mix with their 

* uſual exerciſes, in order to give them an early ſea- 

ſoning of virtue; 1 ſhall in this propoſe ſome others, 
G 3 
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* which I fancy might contribute to give them a right 
turn for the world, and enable them to. make their 
wap in it. 

Tus deſign of learning is, as I take it, either to 
© render a man anagreeable companion to himſelf, and 
* teach him to ſupport ſolitude with. pleaſuge ; or, if 
© he is not born to an eſtate, to ſupply that deſect, aul 
* furniſh. him with the means of acquiring one. A 
* perſon who applies himſelf to learning with the firſt 
of theſe views, may be ſaid ta ſtudy for ornament, 
as he who prapoſes to himſelf. the ſecond, properly 
* {tndies for uſe, The one does it to rave himſelf a 
fortune, the other to ſet off that which_he is alrea- 
dy poſſeſſed of. But as far the greater part of man- 
kind are included in the latter claſs, I ſhall only pro- 


poſe ſome methods at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch 


* who expect to advance themſelves in the world by 
* their learning: in order to which, I ſhall premiſe, 
* that many more eſtates. have been acquired by little 
«* accompliſhments than by extraordinary ones; thoſe 
qualities which make the greateſt figure in the eye of 
* the world, not being always the molt uſeful in tliem- 
© {clyes, or the moſt advantageous to their owners, 

Tus poſts which require men of ſhining and un- 

* common parts to diſcharge them, are ſo very few, 
that many a greut genius goes out of the world with- 
* out ever having had an opportunity to exert itſelf; 
© whereas perſons of ordinary endowments meet with 
© occaſions fitted to. their parts and capacities every 
day in the common occurrences. of life. 

© I am acquainted with two perſons who were for- 

* merly ſchool-fellows, and have been good friends e- 
ver ſince. One of them was not only thought a 
* impenetrable blockhead at ſchool, but ſtill maintain- 
* ed this reputation at the univerſity; the other was 
* the pride of his maſter, and the molt celebrated per- 
* ſon in the college of which he was a member, The 
man of genius is at preſent buried wa a country par: 
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ſonage of eight ſcore. pounds a- year; while the o- 
ther; with the bare abilities of a common ſerivener, 
has got an eſtate of above an hundred: thouſand: 
pounds. 

I FANCY, from. what L have ſaid, it will almoſt 
© appear a doubtful. caſe to many a wealthy citizen, 
whether or no he ought to wiſh. his ſon ſhould be a 


great genius: but this I am ſure of, that nothing is 


more abſurd than to give a lad the education of one, 
whom nature has not favoured. with any particular 
marks ef diſtinction. | 

Tus fault therefore of. our grammar-ſchools is, 
that every boy is puſhed on to works of genius; 
© whereas it would be fan more advantageous for the 
greateſt gart of: them to be taught ſuch little practi- 
cal arts and ſciences as do not require any great ſhare 
of parts to be maſter of them, and yet may come of- 
ten into play during the courſe of a-man's-life, 

„Sven are al the parts of practical geometry. I 
have known. a man contract a friendſhip with a mini- 
ſter of ſtate, upon cutting a dial in his window; and 
remember a clergyman who got one of the beſt be- 
*nefices-in. the welt.of England, by ſetting a country 


*-gentleman's affairs in ſome method, and giving him 


Lan exact ſurvey of his eſtate. 


WulrE I am upon this ſubject, I cannot forbear 
*mentioning a particular which is of uſe in every ſta- 
tion of life, and which. methinks every maſter ſnould 
teach his ſcholars, I mean the writing of Engliſh- 
letters. To this end,, inſtead. of. perplexing them 


*with Latin epiſtles, themes and verſes, there might 


be a punctual correſpondence eſtabliſned between two 


boys, who might act in any imaginary parts of buſi- 


neſs, or be allowed ſometimes to give a range to their 


© own fanctès, and communicate to each other what - 


ever trifles they thought fit, provided neither of them 


ever failed at the appointed time to anſwer his (Crs 
*xcſpondent's letter. - 
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*I'BELIEVE I may venture to affirm, that the gene. 
* rality of boys would find themſelves mere advantas. 
© ed by this cuſtom, when they come to be men, thay 
by all the Greek and Latin their maſters can teach. 
* them in ſeven or eight years. 

* The want of it is very viſible in many learned 
© perſons, who, while they are admiring the tiles of 
* Demoſthenes or Cicero, want phraſes to expreſs them- 
© ſelves on the moſt common occaſions. I have ſeen 
<a. letter from. one of theſe Latin orators, which would 
* have been deſervedly laughed at by a common at- 
© torney, 

© Unvzr this head of writing I cannot omit ac- 
counts and ſhort-hand, which are learned with little 

.* pains, and very properly come into the number of 
ſuch arts as I have been here recommending. 

* You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that 1 have hi- 
* therto chiefly. inſiſted upon. theſe things for ſuch boys 
as do not appear to have any thing extraordinary in 
* their natural talents, and conſequently are not qua- 


*. lified for the finer parts of learning; yet I believe I 


might carry this matter ſtill farther, and venture to 
«. aſſert, that a lad of genius has ſometimes occaſion 
for theſe little acquirements, to be as it were the 
* forerunners of his parts, and to introduce him to the 
„World. 
* HisTORY is full of examples of. perſons, who tho 
'* they haye had the largeſt abilities, have been ob- 
* liged to infinuate themſelves into the favour of great 
A men by theſe trivial accompliſþments ; as the com- 
* plete gentleman, in {ame of our modern comedies, 
* makes his firſt advances to his miſtreſs. under the dif 
* guiſe of a painter, or a dancing- -maſter, 
Tus difference is, that in a lad of genius theſe 
* are only ſo many accompliſhments, which in ano- 
ther are effentials; the one diverts himſelf with them, 
the other works at them. In ſhort, I look upon a 


great genius, with theſe little additions, in the ſame 


d 
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« light as I regard the Grand Seignior, who is oblig- 
«ed, by an expreſs command in the Alcoran, to learn 
and practiſe ſome handicraft trade. Though I need 
© not have gone for my inſtance farther than Germany, 
« where ſeveral emperors have voluntarily done the 
«* ſame thing. Leopold the laſt worked in wood; and 
©] have heard there are ſeveral handicraft works of. 


his making to be ſeen at Vienna, ſo neatly turned, 
that the beſt joiner in Europe might ſafely own them 


© without any diſgrace to his profeſſion, 


©] wOULD not be thought, by any thing I have. 
ſaid, to be againlt improving a boy's genius to the 
« utmoſt pitch it can be carried. What I would en- 
© deavour to ſhew in this eſſay, is, that there may be. 
methods taken to make learning advantageous even 
to the meaneſt capacities. 

Jam, S I R, 

X Years, &c. 


FF 
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um magnis virtutibus affers 
Grande ſepercilium. Juv. Sat. 5. v. _ 


Me own thy virtues ; but we blame bejide 
"0 mind elate with inſolence and pride. 


| 1 SPECTATOR, 


OU have in ſome of your diſcourſes deſcribed 
moſt ſorts. of women in their diſtin and pro- 
* per claſſes, as the ape, the coguette, and many o- 
* thers; but I chink you have never yet ſaid any thing 
* of a devotee. A devotee. is one of thoſe who diſpa- 
rage religion by their indiſtreet and unſeaſonable in- 
* troduQion. of the mention of virtue on all occaſions; 
* the profeſſes ſhe is what nobedy ought to doubt ſhe 
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is; and betrays the labour ſhe is put to, to be what 
* ſhe ought to be with chearfulneſs and alacrity. She 
« lives in the world, and denies herſelf none. of the di- 
verſions of it, with a conſtant. declaration. how inſi- 

pid all chings in it are to her. She is never herſelf 
but at church; there ſhe diſplays her virtue, and is 
© {© fervent in "A devotions, that I. have frequently 
* ſeen. her pray herſelf out of. breath. While other 

young ladies in the hauſe are dancing, or playing at 


queſtions and commands, ſhe reads aloud in her clo- 


* ſet, She ſays, all. love is ridiculous except it be ce- 


+ leftial; but the ſpeaks of the paſſion of. ane mortal to 


another, with too much bitteraeſs, for one that had 
* no.jealouſy mixed with her contempt af it. If at any 
time ſhe ſees. a man warm in his addreſſes to his mi · 


« ſtreſs, ſhe will lift up her eyes ta heaven, and ery. 


© What nonſenſe is that fool talking? Will the bell ne- 
ver ring for prayers? We have an eminent lady gf 
« this. ſtamp in our country, who pretends ta amuſe- 
ments very much.above the reſt of her ſex. She ne- 
ver carries a white ſhock-dog with. bells under her 
arm, nor a ſquirrel or dormouſe in her pocket, but 
always an abridged piece of morality to ſteal out when 
* ſhe is ſure of being obſerred. When ſhe went to the 
famous aſs-race, (which I muſt confeſs was but an 
L odd diverſion to be encouraged by people of rank and 
figure) it was not, like other ladies, to. hear thoſe 

poor animals bray, nor to ſee fellows run naked, or 
to hear country ſquires in bob wigs, and white gir- 
dles make love at the ſide of a coach, and cry, Ma- 
« dam, this is dainty weather, Thus ſhe deſcribed the 
* diverſion ; for the went only to pray heartily that no- 
body might be hurt in the crowd, and to ſee if the 
poor fellow's face, which was diſtorted with grin- 
Bing, might any way be bronght to itſelf again. 
* She never chats over her tea, but covers her face, 
and is ſuppoſed in an ejaculation before ſhe taſtes a 
* ſup. This aſtentatious behaviour is ſuch an offence 
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a to true ſanctity, that it diſparages it, and makes vir - 


tue not only unamiable, but allo ridiculous, The 
ſacred writings are full of reflexions which abhor this 


«kind of conduct; and a devotee is-1o far from pro- 
„moting coodneſs,. that ſhe deters others by. her ex- 
* ample, Folly and vanity in one of. theſe ladies, is 
{like vice in a clergyman ; it. does not only debaſe him, 
© but makes the inconſiderate part of the world — 
che worſe of religion. b 
Jan, SIR, 
Tour. humble. ſervant, 
HoT$eur.. 
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ENOPHON, in his ſhort account of the Spartan: 
| commonwealth, ſpeaking of the behaviour of. 
their young men in the ſtreets, ſays, there was fo- 
much modeſty in their looks, that you might as ſoon. 
have turned the eyes of a marble ſtatue upon you, 
© a5 theirs; and that in all their. behaviour they were 
more modeſt than a bride. when put to bed upon her 
7 wedding-night,. This virtue, which is always j join'd. 
to magnanimity, had ſuch an influence upon their 
- courage, that in battle an enemy could not look them 
in the face, and they durſt not but die for their. 
country. 
© WHENEVER:I. walk in the ſtreets of London and 
Weſtminſter, the countenances of all the young ſel · 
loves that paſs by me, make me.with myſelf in Spar- 
ta: Imeet with ſuch bluſtering airs, big looks, and 
© bold fronts, that to a ſuperficial obſerver would be- 
"tpeak a courage above thoſe Greciaus, . I am arriv- 
ed to. that perfection in ſpeculation, that I under-- 


ſtand the language of the eyes, which would be a 
great misfortune to me, had I not corrected the teſti - 


© nels of old age by philoſophy. There is ſcarce a 
man in a red coat who does not tell me, with a full 
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* ſtare, he is a-bold man: I ſee ſeveral ſwear inwarg: 

ly at me, without any offence of mine, but the odd. 

* neſs of my perſon : I meet contempt in every ſtreet, 

* expreſſed in different manners, by the ſcornful took; 

© the elevated eye-brow, and the ſwelling noſtrils of 

the proud and proſperous. The 'prentice ſpeaks his 

* difreſpett by an extended finger, and the porter by 

*-ſtealing out his tongue. If a country gentleman ap- 

* pears a little curious in obſerving the edifices, ſigns, 

* clocks, coaches, and dials, it is not to be imagined 
© how the polite rabble of this town, who are acquain- 
ted with theſe objects, ridicule his ruſticity. I have 

known a fellow with a burden on his head ſteal a 
© hand down from his load, and lily twirl the cock of 
a ſquire's hat behind him; while the offended per- 

* ſon. & ſwearing, or out of countenance, all the wag- 

<*-wits in the. high-way are grinning in applauſe of the 

ingenious rogue that gave him the tip, and the fol- 

© ly. of him who had not eyes all around his head to 
prevent receiving it. Theſe things ariſe from a ge- 

* neral affectation of ſmartneſs, wit, and courage. Wy- 

© cherly ſomewhere rallies the pretenſions this way, 
by making a fellow ſay, Red-breechies-are a certain 
* ſign of valour; and Otway makes a man to boaſt his 
© agility, trip up a beggar on crutches, From ſuch. 
hints I. beg, a ſpeculation on this ſubject; in the mean 
time, I ſhall do all in the power of a weak old fel- 
low in my own defence: for as Diogenes, being in 
« queſt of an honeſt man, ſought for him when it was 
broad day-light with a lanthorn and candle, fo I in- 
© tend for the ſuture to walk the ſtreets with a dark 
« Janthorn, which has a convex chryſtal in it; and if 
any man ſtares at me, I give fair warning that III 
direct the light full into his eyes. Thus, deſpairing 
© to find men modeſt, 1 hope by this means to evade 
their impudence. Tam, SIR, | 

: Tour mofi humble ſervant, 

T SOPHROSUNIUS. 
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No. 355. Thurſday, April 17. 
[By Mr Appisox. 


Non ego mordaci diſtrinxi carmine guemguam. 
Ovid, Triſt. I. 1. v. 563. 


I ne'er in gall dipp'd my envenom' d pen, 
Nor branded the bold front of ſhameleſi men. 


HAVE been very often tempted to write invectives 

upon thoſe who have detracted from my works, or 
ſpoken in derogation of. my perſon ; but I look upon it 
as a particular happineſs, that I have always hindered 
my reſentments from proceeding to this extremity. I 
ence had gone through half a ſatire, but found fo ma- 
ny motions of humanity riſing in me towards the per- 
fons whom 1 had ſeverely treated, that I threw it in- 
to the fire without ever finiſhing it. I have been an- 
gry enough to make ſeveral little epigrams and lam- 
poons; and, after having admired them a day or two, 
have likewiſe committed them to the flames. Theſe 
I look upon. as ſo. many ſacrifices. to-humanity, and 
have received much greater ſatisfaction from the ſup- 
preſſing ſuch performances, than I could have done 
from any reputation. they might have procured me, 
or from any mortification they might have given my 


enemies, in caſe. I had made them public, If a man 


has any talent in writing, it ſhews a good mind to for- 
bear anſwering calumnies and reproaches in the ſame 


ſpirit of bitterneſs. with which they are offered: but 
when a man has been at ſome pains in making ſuitable. 


returus to an enemy, and has the inſtruments of re · 
venge in his hands, to let drop his wrath, and ſtifle 


his reſentments, ſeems to have ſomething in it great 
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and heroical, There is a particular merit in ſuch a 
way of forgiving an enemy; and the more violent and 
unprovoked the offence has: been, the greater ſtill is. 
the merit of him who thus forgives it. 

I xEvER met with a conſideration that is-more fine- 
ly ſpun, and what has better pleaſed me, than one in 
Epictetus, which places an enemy in a new light, and; 
gives us a view of him altogether different from that 
in which we are uſed to regard him. The ſenſe of it 
is as follows: Does a man reproach - thee for being 
proud or ill- natured, envious or conceited, ignorant 
or detracting? conſider with thyſelf whether his re- 
proaches are.true ; if they are not, conſider that thou. 
art not the perſon whom he reproaches, but that he 
reviles an imaginary being, and perhaps loves what 
thou really art, though he. hates what chou appeareſt 
to be: if his reproaches are true, if thou art the en- 
vious ill · natured man he takes thee. for, give thyſelf. 
another turn, become mild, affable and obliging, and. 
his reproaches .of.thee naturally ceaſe.; his reproaches- 
may indeed continue, but thou art no longer the per · 
ſon whom he reproaches. | 

I oFTEN apply this rule to myſelſ; and when TI: 
hear of a. ſacyrical ſpeech or writing that is aimed at 
me, I examine my own heart, whether I deſerve. it or. 
not. If Iibring ina verdict againſt myſelf, 1. endea- 
your to rectify my coududt for the future in thoſe par 
ticulars which have drawn the cenſure upon me; but; . 
if the whole invective be grounded upon a falthood, . 
I trouble myſelf no further about-it; and look upon 
my name at the head of it to ſignify no more than one 
of thoſe fictitious names made uſe of by an author to 
introduce an imaginary character. Why ſhould a man 
be ſenſible of the ſting of a reproach, who is a ſtrang - 
er to the guilt that is implied in it? or ſubject him+ 
ſelf to the penalty, when he knows he has never com- 
mitted the crime? This is a piece of fortitude which: 
every one owes to his own innocence, and without 


No 
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which it is impoſſible for a man of any merit or figure 
to live at peace with himſelf in a country that abounds. 
with wit and liberty. 

Tus famous Monſieur Balzac, in a letter to the. 
chancellor of. France, who had prevented the publica- 
tion of a. book againſt him, has the. following words, 
which are a lively picture of the greatneſs of mind ſoz 
viſible in the works of that author. It it was a new. 
« thing, it may be I thould not be diſplealed with the. 
« ſuppreflion of the firſt libel. that thould abuſe me; 
« but ſince there are. enough of them to make a ſmall. 
« library, I am. ſecretly pleated to ſee the number in- 
« creaſed, and take delight inTaifing a heap of ſtones 
« thatenvy hascalt at me-without doing me any harm,” 

THE author here alludes ta thoſe monuments of the 
eaſtern nations, which were mountains of. ſtones railed 
upon the dead body by travellers that uſed to. calt e- 
very one his.itone upon it as they paſſed by, It is cer- 
tain, that no monument is ſo. glorious as one which is. 
thus raifed. by the hands of envy.. For my part, I ad- 
mire an author for ſuch a temper of mind, as enables 
him to bear an, undeſerved reproach. without reſent- 
ment, more than for all the wit of any of the fineſt ſa- 
tyrical reply. 

Tu us far. I thought neceſſary to explain. myſelf in 
relation to thoſe who have animadverted on this paper, 
and to ſhew the reaſons.why I.have not thought fit to 
return them any formal anſwer. I muſt further add, 

that the work would have been of very httle uſe to the 
public, had it been filled with perſonal reflexions and 
debates; for which reaſon. I have never once turned 
out of my way to obſerve thoſe little cavils which have 
been made againſt it by envy or ignorance. The com- 
mon fry of ſcribblers, who have no other way of being 
taken notice of but by attacking what has gained ſome 
reputation in the world, would have furniſhed me 
with bufineſs enough, had they found me diſpoſed to 
enter the liſts with them. 
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I $HALL conclude with the fable of Boccolini's tra- 
veller, who was ſo peſtered with the noiſe of graſhog. 
pers in his ears, that he alighted from his horſe in great 
wrath to kill them all, This, fays the author, was 
troubling himſelf to no manner of purpoſe: had he 
purſued his journey without taking. notice of them, 
the troubleſome inſets would have died of themſelves 
in a very few weeks, and he would have ſuffered no- 
thing from them.. | YN 
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Aptiſima queque dabunt dit, 

Cbarior eft illis homo quam ibi 

| Juv. Sat. 10. v. 349. 

- The. gods will grant 

What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee auant: 

In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel; 

Ah that we lo d ourſelves but half. ſo awell ! 
D&YDEN; 


Tris owing to pride, and a ſecret affectation of a cer- 
tain ſelf exiſtence, that the nobleſt motive for acti- 


on that ever was propoſed to man, is not acknowledg- 
ed the glory and happineſs of their being. The heart 
is treachrous to itſelf, and we do not let our reflexions- 


go deep enough to receive religion as the moſt honou 


rable incentive to good and worthy actions. It is our 
natural weakneſs, to flatter ourſelves into a belief, that 
if we ſearch into our inmoſt thoughts, we find ourſelves 


wholly diſintereſted, and diveſted of any views ariſing 
from ſelf-love and vain- glory. But however ſpirits of 
ſuperficial greatneſs may diſdain at firſt fight. to do 


any thing but from a noble impulſe in themſelves, with- 
out any future regards in this or another being; upon 
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ſtricter enquiry they will find, to act worthily, and ex 
pet to be rewarded only in another world, is as he- 
roic a pitch of virtue as human nature can arrive at. 
If the tenor of our actions have any other motive than 
the defire to be pleaſing in the eye of the Deity, it will 
: neceſſarily follow that we muſt be more than men, if 
we are not too much exalted in proſperity and depreſſed 
in adverſity, But the Chriſtian world has a leader, 
the contemplation of whoſe life and ſufferings muſt ad- 
miniſter comfort in affliction, while the ſenſe of his 
power and omnipotence mult give them humiliation in 
proſperity. 
LT is owing-to the forbidden and unlovely conſtraint 
with which men of low conceptions a& when they 


think they conform themſelves to religion, as well as 


tothe more odious conduct of hypocrites, that the word 
Chriſtian does not carry with. it at firſt view all that is 
great, worthy, friendly, generous and heroic. The 

man who ſuſpends his hopes of. the reward of worthy 
actions till after death, who can beſtow unſeen, who 


can overlook hatred, do good to his flanderer, who 
can never be angry at his friend, never revengeful to 


his enemy, is certainly formed for the benefit of ſocie- 
ty: yet theſe are ſo far from heroic virtues, chat they 
are but the ordinary duties of a Chriſtian. 

WHEN. a man with. a ſteady faith looks back on the 


great cataſtrophe af this day, with what bleeding emo-- 


tions of heart muſt he contemplate the life and ſuffer- 


ings of his Deliverer.! when his agonies occur to him, 
how will he weep ta reflect that he has often forgot 
them for the glance of a wanton, for the applauſe of a. 


vain world, for an heap of fleeting paſt pleaſures, whick 
are at preſent aking ſorrows ! | 
How pleaſing is the contemplation. of the lowly ſteps 


our almighty Lead er took in conducting us tohis hea». 


venly manſions ! In plain and apt parable, ſimilitude, 
and allegory, our great Maſter enforced the doctrine 


of our ſalvation: but they of his acquaintance, inſtead 
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of receiving what they could not oppoſe, were offen- 
ded at the pre ſumption of being wiſer than they: they 
could not raiſe their little ideas above the conſidera- 
ti n of him, in thoſe cir cum ſtances fan uliar to them, 
or conceive that he who appeared not more terrible or 
pompous, ſhould have any thing more exalted than 

themſelves: he in that place therefore would not lon- 
ger ineffectually exert a power which was incapable of 
conquering the prepoſſeſſion of their narrow and mean 
conceptions. | 

MuLT1TupEs followed him, and brought him the 
dumb, the blind, the ſick, and maimed; whom when 
their Creator had touched, with a ſecond life they ſaw, 
ſpoke, leaped, and ran. In affection to him, and ad- 
miration of his actions, the croud could not leave him, 
but waited near him; till they were almoſt as 
faint and helpleſs as others they brought for ſuccour. 
He had. compaflicn on them, and by a. miracle 
ſupplied their neceſlities. Oh, the extatic entertain» 
ment, when they could behold: their food. immedi- 
ately increaſe in the diſtributer's hand, and ſee their 

God in perſon feeding and refreſhing his creatures“ 
Oh, envied: happineſs! But why do I ſay envied? 
as if our God did not ſtill preſide over our tempe- 
rate meals, chearful hours, and innocent converſa- 

Tons, | 


Bur tho? the ſacred ſtory is every where full of mi-- 


racles not inferior to this, and tho' in the midſt of 


thoſe ads of divinity he never gave the leaſt hint of. 
a deſign to become a ſecular prince, yet had not hi- 
therto the apoſtles themielves any other than hopes of 
worldly. power, pre ferment, riches and pomp ; for Pe- 

ter, upon an accident of ambition among the apoſtles, 
hearing his Maſter explain, that his kingdom was not 

of this world, was ſo ſcandalized-that he whom he had 
ſolong followed ſhould ſufferthe ignominy, ſhame, and. 
death, which. he foretold, that he took him aſide and 
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ſaid, Be it far from thee, Lord, this ſpall not be unto 
thee: for which. he fuffered a ſevere reprehenſion fron. 
his Maſter, as having in his view the glory of man ra- 
ther than that of God 
THE great change of, things began to draw near, 
when the Lord of nature thought fit as a Saviour and 
Deliverer to make his publick entry into Jeruſalem, 
with more than the power and joy, but none of the 
oſtentation and pomp of a triumph; he came humble, 
meek, and lowly; with an unfeli new extaſy, multi- 
tudes ſtrewed his; way, with garments and olive bran- 
ches, crying with loud gladneſs and acclamation, Ho- 
ſannah to the Son of Pavid? bleſſed is he. that cometh 
inthe name of the Lord! At this great king's acceſſion 
to luis throne, men werenotennobled, but ſaved; crimes. 
were not remitted, but ſins forgiven; he did not beſtow 
medals, honours, favours, but health, joy, fight, 
ſpeech. The firſt object the blind ever ſaw, was the au- 
= of ſight ; while the lame ran before, and the dumb 
peated the Hoſannah, Thus attended, he centred into 
his own houſe, the ſacred temple, and by his Divine 
authority expelled traders and worldlings that pro- 
faned it; and thus did he, for a time, uſe a great and 
deſpotie power, to let unbelievers underſtand, that 
'twas not want of, but ſuperiority to all worldly domi- 
nion, that made him not exert it. But is this then 
the Saviour, is this the Deliverer? Shall this obſcure 
Nazarene command Iſrael, and fit on. the throne of 
David? Their proud and diſdainful hearts, which 
were petrified with the love and pride of this world, 
were impregnable to the reception ef ſa mean a bene- 
factor, and were naw enough-exaſperated with bene- 
fits to conſpire his death. Our Lord was ſenſible of 
their defign, and prepared his diſciples for it, by re- 
counting to them no more diſtinctly what ſhould be- 
fal him; but peter with an ungrounded reſolution, 
and in a fluſh of temper, made a ſanguine proteſtation, 


. 
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. that though all men were offended in him, yet would ſhews 
not he be offended. It was a great article of our Saviour; 
buſineſs in the world, to bring us to a ſenſe of our in- 
ability, without God's aſſiſtance, to do any thing 
great or good; he therefore told Peter, who thou ght 
ſo well of his courage and fidelity, that they would 
both fail him, and even he ſhould deny him thrice 
that very night. | 
* But what heart can conceive, what tongue utter 
© the ſequel? Who is that yonder buffetted, mocked, 
and ſpurned? Whom do they drag like a felon? 
.* Whither do they carry my Lord, my King, my $a: 
viour, and my God? And will he die to expiate thoſe 
very injuries? See where they have nailed the Lord 
Sand Giver of life! How his wounds blacken, his bo- 
.* dy writhes, his heart heaves with pity and. with a- 
gony! O Almighty Sufferer, look down, look down 
* from thy triumphant infamy. Lo he inclines his 
head to his ſacred boſom ! Hark, he groans ! ſee, he 
* expires! The earth trembles, the temple rends, the 
rocks burſt, the dead ariſe: which are the quick? 
which are the dead? Sure nature, all nature is de- 


* Parting with her Creator. | | T 
4 , 
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No. 357. Saturday, April 19. 
[By Mr AjD1$S0N.] 
—2uis talia fando 


Temperet a lachrymis ? 


VIC. En. 2. v. 6 


Who can relate ſuch woes without'a tear? 


HE tenth book of: Paradiſe Loft has a greater var 
| _ riety of perſons in it than any other in the whole 
poem. The author upon the winding up of his acti- 
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on introduees all thoſe who had any concern in it, and 
news with great beauty the influence which it had 
upon each of them. It is like the laſt act of a well / 
written tragedy, in which all who had a part in it are 


generally drawn up before the audience, and repre- 
ented under thoſe circumſtances in which the deter- 
mination of the action places them. 

I $HALL therefore conſider this book under four 
heads; in relation to the celeſtial, the infernal, the 


human, and the imaginary perſons, who have their 
reſpective parts allotted in it. 


To begin with the eeleſtial perſons : the guardian 


angels of Paradiſe are defcribed as returning to hea- 
ven upon the fall of man, in order to approve their vi- 


gilance ; their arrival, their manner of reception, with 


the ſorrow which appeared in themſelves, and in thoſe 
ſpirits who are ſaid to rejoice at the converſion of a 
ſinner, are very finely laid together in the following 


lines. 


Up into heav'n from Paradiſe in haſte 

Th' angelie guards aſcended, mute and ſad 

For man; for of his ſtate by this they knew: 
Much wond'ring how the ſubtle fiend had ſtol'n 
Entrance unſeen. Soon as th' unwelcome news 
From earth arriv'd at heaven- gate, diſpleas'd 
All were whe heard: dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
That time celeſtial vifages ; yet, mixt 

With pity, violated net their bliſs, 

About the new-arriv'd, in multitudes 

Th' æthereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befel : they tow'rds the throne ſupreme 
Accountable made haſte, to make appear, 

With righteous plea, their utmoſt vigilance, 
And eaſily approv'd : when the moſt High 
Eternal Father from his ſecret cloud 

Amidſt, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. 


) 


Tus fame divine perſon, who in the foregoing parts: 


—— ———— — 
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of this poem interceded for our firſt parents before 
their fall, overthrew the rebel-angels, and created the 
world, is now repreſented as deſcending to Paradiſe, 
and pronouncing ſentence upon the three offenders. 
The cool of the evening being a cireumſtance with 
which holy writ introduces this great ſcene, it is poe- 
tically deſcribed by our author, who has alſo kept 
Toligiouſty to the form of words, in which the three 
ſeveral ſentences were paſſed upon Adam, Eve, and 
the ſerpent, He has rather choſen to neglect the nu- 
merouſneſs of his verſe than to deviate from thoſe 
ſpeeches which are recorded on this great occaſion, 
The guilt and confuſion of our firſt parents ſtanding 
naked before their Judge, is touched with great beau- 
ty. Upon the arrival'of fin and dearth into the works 
of the creation, the Almighty is again introduced as 
JFpeaking to his angels that ſurrounded him. 

See! with what head thoſe dogs of hell advance, 


To waſte and havoc yonder world, which 1 
So fair and good created, &c. 


Tux following paſſage is formed upon that glori- 
ous image in holy writ, which compares the voice of 
an innumerable hoſt of angels, uttering hallelujahs, 
to the voice: of mighty thunderings, of many waters, 


He ended, and the heav'nly audience loud 
Sung hallelujahs, as the ſound of ſeas, 
Through multitude that ſung: Juſt are thy ways, 


Righteous are thy decrees in all thy works, 
Who can extenuate thee ?— | 


THovGH the author, in the whole courſe of his 
poem, and particularly in the book we are now exa- 
mining, has infinite alluſions te places of ſcripture, | 
have only taken notice in my remarks, of ſuch as are 
of a poetical nature, and which are woven with. great 
beauty into the body of the fable. 'Of this kind 1s that 
paſſage-in the preſent dook, where, deſcribing Sin aud 
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Death as marching through the werks of nature, he 
adds, | 
Behind her Death | 

Cloſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

On his pale horſe—_— | 


Which allndes to that paſſage in ſeripture ſo wonder» 
fully poetical, and terrifying to the imagination.“ And 
4] looked and behold a pale hor.*, and his name that 
« ſate on him was Death, and Hell followed after him: 
4 and power was given unto them-over the fourth part 
* of the earth, to kill with ſword, and hunger, and 
with ſickneſs, and with the beaſts of the earth.“ Un- 
der the firſt head of celeſtial perſons, we muſt likewiſe 
take notice of the command which the angels recei w- 
ed, to produce the ſeveral changes in nature, and ſul- 
ly the beauty of the creation. Accordingly they are 
repreſented as infeRing the ſtars and planets with ma- 
lignant influences, weakening the light of the ſun, 
bringing down the winter into the milder ſeaſons of 
nature, planting the winds and-ſtorms in ſeveral quar- 
ters of the ſky, ſtoring the clouds with thunder, and, 
in ſhort, perverting the whole frame of the univerſe 
to the condition-of its criminal inhabitants. As this 
is a noble incident in the poem, the following lines, 
in which we ſee the angels heaving up the earth, and 
placing it in a different poſture to the ſun from what 
it had before the fall of man, is conceived with that 
ſublime imagination which vas ſo ꝓeculiar to this great 
author. ; 


Some ſay he bid his angels turn aſcance 


The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the ſun's axle; they with labour puth'd 
Oblique the centric globe * 
Wi are in the ſecond place to conſider the inſernal 
agents under the view which Milton has given us of 
chem in this book, It is obſerved by thoſe who would 
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ſet forth the greatneſs of Virgil's plan, that he con. 


ducts his reader through all the parts of the earth 
which was diſcovered in his time. Aſia, Africa, and 
Europe, are the-ſeveral ſcenes of his fable. The plan 
of Milton's poem is of an infinitely greater extent, and 
fills the mind with many more aſtoniſhing circumſtan- 


ces. Satan, having ſurrounded the earth ſeven times, 


-departs at length from Paradiſe, We then ſee him 
ſteering his courſe among the conſtellations, and after 
having traverſed the whole creation, purſuing his 


voyage through Chaos, and entering into his own in- 


fernal dominions. 

His firſt appearance in the aſſembly of fallen an- 
gels, is worked up with circumſtances which give a 
delightful ſurprize to the reader; but there is no in- 
cident in the whole poem which does this more than 
the transformation of the whole audience, that follows 
the account their leader gives them of his expedition, 
The gradual change of Satan himſelf is deſcribed af- 
ter Ovid's manner, and may vie with any of thoſe ce- 
lebrated transformations which are looked upon as the 
moſt beautiful parts in that poet's works, Milton ne- 
ver fails of improving his own hints, and beſtowing 
the laſt finiſhing touches to every incident which is 
admitted into his poem. The unexpected hiſs which 
riſes in this epiſode, the dimenfions and bulk of Satan 
ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of the inferaal ſpirits who 
lay under the ſame transformation, with the annual 
change which they are ſuppoſed to ſuffer, are inſtances 
of this kind, The beauty of the diction is very re- 
markable in this whole epiſode, as I have obſerved in 
the ſixth paper of theſe remarks the great * 
with which it was contrived. 

Tus parts of Adam and Eve, or the human per- 
ſons, come next under our conſideration, Milton's 
art is no where more thewn than in his conducting the 


parts of theſe our firſt parents. The repreſentation he 
gives of them, without falſifying the Rory, is won · 
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derfully contrived to influence the reader with pity and 
compaſſion towards them. Theugh Adam involves the 
whole ſpecies in miſery, his crime proceeds from a weak- 
neſs which every man is inclined to pardon and com- 
miſerate, as iti ſeems rather the frailty of human na- 
ture, than of the perſon who offended. Every one is 
apt to excuſe a fault ieh he himſelf might have fal- 
len into. It was the exceſs of love for Eve, that ruin - 
ed Adam, and his poſterity,” I need not add, that the 
author is juſtified in this particular by many of the fu- 
thers, and the moſt orthodox writers. Milton has by 
this means filled a great part of his poem witk that 
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| kind of writing which the French MPN | Bog 35 
der, and which. i is in a partieMll | 
| all forts. of readers. 1 * 

ö Aban and Eve, in the Took we are now  conſider- 
: ing, are likewiſe drawn with ſuch ſentiments as do not 


| only intereſt the reader in their afflictions, but but raiſe in 
. him the moſt melting paſſions of humanity and com- 
miſeration. When Adam ſees che ſeveral: changes in 
; nature produced about him; he appeats in a &forder 
of mind ſuĩtable to one Who had forfeited both tis in- 
nocence and his happineſs ; he is filled with horror, re- 


morſe, deſpair j in the anguiſh of his heart he expo- 


ſtulates with — foe having given bim an un 


aſked exiſtenoe. AG 97 0 eee 3 rote + | 
PP evi ee 
Did 1 requeſt MY Ifaker, i from m * a | 1 
To monld me man? did I eit t = © I 
From darkneſs to promote me?. or here pl lace 
In this delicious gardeh ? ? As my will . 8 
Concurrgd not to my being, "ere 55 right... r 


And equal to 7 me t 
Deſirous ee Ggn An Frende 1 125 
et IL : 
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He imme diateſ i aſter gecovers from lis — 
owns his doom to be juſt, and begs. that the death 
which is threatemed ling may be. inflicted on him. 
Vor. V. H 
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n hy delays „eri vere 
| His bana to execute, what his decree dt. 
Fix'd on this'day?: Why do 1 e N 


Why am I mock'd with death, and lengthenid on | 


To-deathlefs pain? How gladly would (Ine 
Mortality my ſentence, and beicarths3 nn 
Inſenſible dhe glad would lay eber 82 25 
As in my mother's lap there Ihould lt reſt 
And fleep ſecure; his dreadful voice no more 
Would thunder in my ears: no fear of kth =. 

To me and to my offspring, would torment me 


Wick crueh expectatinn In 2219 2 A; 


Tuts whole ſpeech | Fulll of the Tike'eraction, * and 
varied with all thoſe üments which we. 228 ſup- 
poſe natural to a mind ſo broken and diſturbed, mul 
not omit that generous concerti which our firſt father 
ſhe ws in it for his poſterity,” and which 3 is To proper to 
affect thẽ feader Fee 3 
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Of happineſs!- Yet wells if chere would end 
The miſery ; I deſery d it, and would bear 
My own deſervings: but this will not ſerye , 
All that Lieaty or 8 ; ſhall beg et,. 

Is propagared curſe. O voice once hearxdg 
Delighttully,, 60 Increaſe . 5 77 . 
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So diſinherited, 185 W would, you mo ell 
Me now your cut e? Ah, 25 ech Id au n man 
For one man's fault, thus guiltleſs be condemn” 1 
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extended upon the earth, uttering his midnight com- 
plaints, bewailing his exiſtence, and wiſhing for death, 
without ſympathizing with him in his diſtreſs ? 


Thus Adam to Irimſelf lamented loud, 

Through the fill night; not now (as ere man fell) 
Wholſome, and cool, and mild, but with black air 
Accompany'd, with damps and dreadful gloom : 
Which to his eval conſcience repreſented 

All things with double terror. On the ground 
Outſtretch'd he lay, on the cold ground] and oft 
Curs'd his ereation; death as oft accus'd 

Ot tardy execution t 


Tus part of Eve in this book is no leſs 8 and 
apt to ſway the reader in her favour, She is repre- 
ſented with great tenderneſs as approaching Adam, 
but is ſpurned from him with a fpirit of upbraiding 
and indignation, conformable to the nature of man, 
whoſe paſſions had now gained the dominion over 
him. The following paſſage, wherein ſhe is deſcribed 
as renewing her addreſſes to him, with the whole 
fpeech that follows ity have ſomething i i them exqui- 
ſitely moving and pathetic, 


He added not, and from her turn'd ; but Eve 
Not fo repuls'd, with tears that dea d not flowing, 
And treſſes all diſorder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble; and embracing them, beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint: 

FoRSAKE me not thus, Adam ! witneſs heav'n 
What love ſincere, and rev'rence in my heart 
[ bear thee, and unweeting have offended, 
Unhappily deceiv'd! thy ſuppliant 
beg, and claſp thy knees; bereave me not 
(Whereon 1 live !) thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counſel i in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
My only ſtrength, and ſtay ! forlorn of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betake me where, ſubſilt ? 
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No. 35). 
While yet we live (ſcarce one ſhort hour perhaps 1). 


Between us two let there be peace, &c. 


Ab an's reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
ſame ſpirit of tenderneſs. Eve afterwards propoſes to 
her huſband, in the blindneſs of her deſpair, that to 
prevent. their guilt from deſcending upon their poſte- 
rity, they ſhould reſolve to live childleſs; or, if that 
could not be done, they ſhould ſeek their own deaths 
by violent methods. As thoſe ſentiments naturally en- 
gage the reader to regard the mother of mankind with 
more than ordinary commiſeration, they likewiſe con · 
tain a very fine moral. The reſolution of dying to end 
our miſeries does not ſhew ſuch a degree of magnani. 
mity, as a reſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to the 
diſpenſations of providence. Our author has therefore 
with great delicacy, repreſented Eve as entertaining 
this thought, and Adam as diſapproving it. 

WE are in the laſt place to conſider the imaginary 
perſons, as Death and Sin, who act a large part in this 
book, Such beautiful extended allegories are certain- 
ly ſome of the fineſt compoſitions 'of genius, but, as 1 
have before obſerved, are not agreeable to the nature 
of an heroic poem. This of Sin and Death is very ex- 
quiſite ip its kind, if not conſidered as a part of ſuch a 
work. The truths contained in it are ſo clear and open, 
that I ſhall not loſe time in explaining them; but ſhall 
only obſerve, that a reader who knows the trength of 
the Engliſh tongue, will be amazed to think how 
the poet could find ſuch apt words and phraſes to de- 
ſcribe the actions of thoſe two imaginary perſons, and 
particularly in that part where Death is exhibited as 
forming a bridge over the Chaos; a work ſuitable to 
the genius of Milton, 

six et the ſubje&tIam upon gives me an opportunity 
of ſpeaking more at large of ſuch ſhadowy and imagi- 


nary perſons as may be introduced into heroic poems, 
i ſhall beg leave to explain myſelf in a matter which 
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is curious in its kind, and which none of the critics 
have treated of, It is certain Homer and Virgil are 
full of imaginary perſons, who are very beautiful in 
poetry when they are juſt ſhewn, without being” enga- 
ged in any ſeries of action. Homer indeed repreſents 
Sleep as a perſon, and aſcribes to him a ſhort part in 
his Iliad ; but we muſt conſider that though we now 
regard much a per ſon as entirely ſhadowy and nnſub- 
ſtantial, the heathens made ſtatues of him, placed him 
in their temples, and looked upon him as a real deity. 
When Hontsz makes uſe of other ſuch allegorical per- 
ſons, it is only in ſhort expreſſions, which convey an 
ordinary thonght to the mind in the molt pleaſing 
manner, and may rather be looked upon as poetical 
phraſes, than allegorical deſcriptions. Inſtead of tell- 
ing us, that men naturally fly when they are terrified, 

he introduces the perſons of Flight and Fear, who, he 
tells us, are inſeparable companions. Inſtead of ſay- 
mg that the time was come when Apollo ought to have 
received his recompence, he tells us, that the Hours 
brought him his reward. Inſtead of deſcribing the ef- 
feats which Minerva's Ægis produced in battle, he tells 
us, that the brims of it were encompaſfed by Terror, 
Rout, Diſcord, Fury, Purſuit, Maſſacre, and Death, 
In the ſame figure of ſpeaking he repreſents Victory as 
following Diomedes ; Diſcord as the mother of Fune- 
rals and mourning ; Venus as dreſſed by the Graces ; 

Bellona as wearing terror and conſternation like . 


garment, I might give ſeveral other inſtances out of 


Homer, as well as a great many out of Virgil. Mil- 
ton has likewiſe very often made uſe of the ſame way 
of ſpeaking; as where he tells us, that Victory ſat on 
the right-hand of the Meſſiah when he marched forth 
againſt the rebel angels; that at the rifing of the ſun, 
the Hours unbarred the gates of light; that Difcord 
was the daughter of Sin. Of the ſame nature are thoſe 
expreſſions, where, deſcribing the ſinging of the night · 
ingale, he adds, flence was pleaſed ; and upon the Mcſ- 
H 3 
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{11h's bidding peace to the chaos, confſufron beard Bi; 
ice. I might add innumerable inſtances of our po- 
et's writing in this beautiful figure. It is, plain that 
theſe Þ have mentioned, in hich perſons of an imagi- 
nary nature are introduced, are ſuch ſhort allegories 
as are not deſigned to be taken in the literal ſenſe, but 
only to convey: particular circumſtances to the reader 
aſter an unuſual and entertaining manner. But when 
ſuch perſons are introduced as principal actors, and 
engaged in a ſeries of adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an heroic 
poem, which ought to appear eredible in its princi- 
pal parts. I cannot forbear, therefore, thinking that 
Sin and Death are as impreper agents in a work of 
this nature as Strength and. Neceſſity in one of the tra - 
gedies of Xichylus, who repreſented thoſe two perſons 
nailing dawn Prometheus to a rock, for which he has 
been juſtly cenſured by the greateſt critics, I do not 
know any imaginary perſon made uſe of in a more ſu- 
blime manner of thinking than that in ene of the pro- 
phets, who deſcribing God as deſcending from heaven, 
and viſiting the ſins of mankind, adds that dreadfut 
circumſtance, before him went the peſtilence. It is cer- 
tain this imaginary perſon might have been deſcribed 
in all her puople ſpots. The Fever might have march- 
ed before her, Pain might have ſtood at her right- 
hand, Phrenzy on her left, and Death in her rear. 
She might have been introduced as gliding down from 
the tail of a comet, or darted upon the earth in a flaſh 
of-lightniag: ſhe might have tainted the atmoſphere 
with her breath; the very glaring of her eyes might 
have ſcattered infection. But I bekeve every reader 
will think, that ia ſuch ſublime writings the menti- 
oning of her as it is done in ſcripture has ſamething 
in it more juſt, as well as great, than all that the moſi 
fanciful poet could have beſtowed upon her in the rich- 
neſs of his imagination. L 
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0 IO ram we 21 io proper dime mf pits." 

(rants TALLY dene "os che other tay, and 

made me a prefent of a large ſheet of paper, on 
which is delinented © pavernent in Mofaic work lately 
diſcovered! at Stansfeld near Woolftock, A perſon 
who kits fo truth! che gift of fpecch as Mr LiMy, and 
can carry ow ũ diſcourſe without areply, had great op- 
porturiity on that oceafion to exputiate 'uporn: fo fine 4 
piece of antiquity. * Among other things F remember; 
he gave me bis opimon, Which he drew from the orna- 
ments of the work; that this was the floor of a room 
d:&cirted 16 thivth- and concord. Viewing this work 
made-my fancy rum over the riany gay expreſſions I 
have read in ancient authors, which cehtained invita- 
tions to lay afide cane and anxiery, wit give a loofe to 
that pleaſing ſorgetfulneſs wherein men put off their 
characters of buſineſs, aid enjoy their very ſelves. 
T hefe hours were generally paſſed in romms adorned 
for that p urpoſe, and ſet out in ſuch a manner, as the 
objects all around the compaùy gladdened their hearts; 
which, joined to the chearſul looRS of well- choſen and 
aprecable friends, gave new uigour to che airy, produ- 
ced the latent fire of the modeſt, and gave grace to the 


flow humour of the reſerved; -. A judicious: mixture of 


ſuch company, eroned with chaplets of flowers, and 

the whole aparument glitter ing with gay lights, chear . 

ed with w profuſion of roſes; artificial falls ot water, 

and intervals: of ſoft ndtes to fongs uf love and wine; 

ſuſpended the cares of human life, and made a feltival 

of mutual kindneſs. Such parties of pleafure as theſe, 
H 4 
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ä and the reports of the agreeable paſſages in their jolli. 
ties, have in all ages awakened the dull part of man- 
kind to pretend to mirth and good-humour, wihout 
capacity for ſuch entertainments ; for if I may be al- 
lowed to fay ſo, there are an hundred men fit for an 
employment to one who js capable of paſſing a night 
in the company of the fir ſt taſte, without ſhocking any 
member of the ſociety, over-rating his on park of 
the converſation, but equally receiving and contribut- 
ing to.the.pleaſure of the whole company. When one 
conſiders fuch collections of companions in paſt times, 
and ſuch as one might name in the preſent age, with 
how much ſpleen muſt a man needs reflect upon the 
aukward gaiety of thoſe who affect the frolic with an 
ul grace? I have a letter from a correſpondent of mine, 
who deſires me to admoniſh all loud, miſchievous, airy, 
dull companions, that they are miſtaken in what they 
call a frolic. Irregularity in itſelf is not what creates 
pleaſure and mirth ; but ta ſee a man who knows what 
rule and decency are, deſcend from them agreeably,in 
our compgny, is what denominates; him, a pleaſant 
companion. Inſteadi-of that, you fad many whoſe 
mirth conſults only in doing things which do not be: 
come them, with a. ſeeret conſciouſnefs that all rhe 
world know they know better :- to this is always add - 
ed ſomething miſchievous to themſelves or others, I 
have heard of ſome verymerry fellows among whom the 
frolic was ſtarted, and paſſed. by a great ma crity, that 
every man ſhould immediately draw: a {tooth ; after 
which;they. have gone in a body and ſmoaked'a-cob- 
ler. The fame company, at another night, has each 
man burned his cravat ; and one perhaps, whoſe e · 
ſtate would bear it, has thrown a long wig and laced 
hat int the Tame fire. Thus they have jeſtad them · 
ſelves ſtark naked, and ran into the ſtreets, and frigh» 
ted women very ſueceſsfully. There is no inhabitant 
of any ſtanding in Covent -· Garden, but can telF you A 
hundred good humours, where people have came. of 
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with little bloodſhed, and yet ſcowered all the witty 
hours of the night. I know a gentleman that has ſe- 
veral wounds in the head by watch-poles, and has 
been thrice run through the body to carry on a good 
jeſt: he is very old for a man of ſo much good-hu- 
mour; but to this day he is ſeldom merry, but he has 
occaſion to be valiant at the ſame time. But by the 
favour of thoſe gentlemen, I am humbly of opinion, 
that a man may be a very witty man, and never of- 
ſend one ſtatute of this kingdom, not excepting even 
that of ſtabbing. 

Tux writers of plays have what they call unity of time 
and place to give a juſtneſs to their repreſentation ; and 
it would not. be amiſs if all who pretend to be com- 
panions, would confine their actions to the place of 
meeting : for a frolie carried farther may be better 
performed by other animals than men. It is not to 
ride much ground, or do much miſchief, thatſhould de- 
nominate a pleaſant fellow ; but that is truly frolic 
which is the play of the mide, and conſiſts of various 
and unforced ſallies of imagination. Feſtivity of ſpi- 
rit is a very uncommon talent, and muſt proceed from 
an aſſemblage of agreeable qualities in the ſame per- 
ſon: there are ſome few whom I thiak peculiarly hap- 
py in it; but it is a talent one cannet name in a man, 
eſpecially when one confiders that it is never very 
graceful but where it is regarded by him who poſſeſſes 


it in the ſecond place. The beſt man that I know of 


for heightening the revel- gaiety of a company, is Eaſt- 
court, whoſe jovial humour diffuſes itſelf from the 
higheſt perſon at an entertainment to the meaneſt wait- 
er. Nerry tales, accompanied with apt geſtures and 
lively repreſentations of circumſtances and perſons, 
beguile d graveſt mind into a conſent to be as hu- 
morous as himſelf, Add to this, that when a man 
is in his good graces, he has a mimickry that does nat 
debaſe the perſon he repreſents; but which, taking 

from the gravity of the character, adds to the agree- 
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ableneſs ofit. This pleaſant fellow gives one ſome i. 
dea of the ancient Pantomime, who is faid to han 
given the audience in dumb-ſhow an exact idea of any 
character or paſſion, or an intelligible relation of any 
public occurrence, with no other expreſſion than that 
ct his looks and geſtures. If all who have been oblig - 
ed to theſe talents in Eaſtcourt, wil be at Love for 
Love to-morrow night, they will but pay him what 
they owe him, at ſo eaſy à rate as being preſent at a 
play which no-body would — that had, or 
d not ever ſeen i it before. — OE 
Foe 
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Swe were ecke chub laſcnigle, 1 obſerves my old 
friend Sir Rook, contrary to his uſnal cuſtom, 
Rv klent, and, mſtead of minding what was ſaid 
by the company, was whiſtling to himſelf re a very 
thoughtfut mood, and playing with a cork, I jogged 
Sir AxDREW FRERPORT, who ſat between us; and as 
we were both obſerving him, we ſaw the knight ſhake 
his head, and heard him ſay to himſelf, A foolifh wo- 
man! I can't believe it. Sir AnpaEw gave him a 
gentle pat upon the ſhoulder, and offered to lay him a 
bottle of wine that he was thinking of the widow. 
My old friend ſtarted, and, recovering out of his brown 
ſtudy, told Sir AnpRRW that once in his life he bad 


* 


— : . = 6 
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been in the right. In: ſhort, after ſome little heſita- 
tion, Sir Ro ER told us in the fulneſs of his heart, 
that he had juſt received a letter from his ſteward, 
which acquainted him that his old rival and antago- 
niſt in the country, Sir David Dundrum, had been mak- 


ing a viſit. to the widow. However, days Sir: Ro R, 


can never think that iſhe li have a man that's half a 
year older chan lian, dada noted republican into the 
bargain... of FI 17 

WII. Rona 1 woks upon lope ashi par- 
ticular province, interrupting. our friend with a janty 
kugh ; E thought, knight, ſays he, thou. hadſt lived. 
long enough in the wortd;. not do pi thy. happineſs 
upon one that is a7mwoman- and: a: widow. I think 
that without vunityik my pretend tk now as much of 
the female world as any man in Great Britain, though 
the chief of my knowledge conſiſts in / this, that they 
1e not to. be known. WI IL immediately, with his 
aſuab fluency, rather into am account of his own a- 
ours. Tam nw, fays hd, upon the verge of fifty, 
(though! by abe Way we allcknew he was turned of 
threeſeobe. ** Yeu may; aa ſſly guſo continued WI IL, 
that I have not lived ſo long in the mrorid: without 
having kad ſome thnuglits of ſettling: init, as the 
phraſe is Toitell y roaly, I laue ſeveral times tried 
my fortune chat way, though L can't much boaſt * 
»y fagcefs:. i mobis! I dMgrods % 5c, 

1 4#btthyfirt exltiveſſestoa youngadyinthe coun- 
try; but when J thought things Were pretty well:draw- 
ing dd a concluſion, her facher happening to hear that 
I had formerly Sourded: with a ſurgeon, the old put 
forbid me his houſe; andrwithin a fortnight after mar- 


ried his daughter 0 a fox. hunter in che Ss 
KobdL. a [IOW SURF 1d 02 N 

" F'wk pe cop ndrbigyticiriOaiivatwidhw,;dnd attatle- 
ed her ſo 'brifkly; that I thought myſelf within afort- 
night of her. As I waited upen her one mor- 
ning, ſhe told me, what ſhe· intended to keep her ready 
H 6: 


n 
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money and jointure in her on hand, and deſired me 
to call upon her attorney in Lyen's-Inn, Who would 
adjuſt with me what it was proper for me to add to it. 
I was fo rebuffed by this overture, that I never enquir. 
ed either for her or her attorney afterwards. 
Arzw months after 1 addrefſed-myſelf to a bung 
lady, who was an only daughter, and of à good family, 
1 danced with her at ſeveral balls, ſqueezed her by the 
hand, ſaid ſoft things to her, and, in ſhort, made no 
doubt of her heart; and though my fortune was not 
equal to her's, I'was in hopes: that her fond father 
would not deny her the man ſhe had fixed her affec- 
tions upon. But as. I went one day to the houſe, in 
order to break the matter to him, I found the whole 
family in confuſion, and heard to my unſpeakable ſur- 
priſe, that Miſs Jenny was that very pc run . 
way with the butler. | 
Irus courted a ſecond widow and am at a loſß to 

this day how I came to miſs her, for ſhe had often com- 
mended. my perſon and behaviour. Her maid indeed 
told me one day, that her miſtreſs, had ſaid: ſhe neyer 
ſaw a gentleman with. ſucks ſpindle 0 al leg = 
Mr Hon EY Sous. 

ArrEx this I laid foe: to four heirelſes lues 
ly, and, being a handſome young dog in thoſe days, 
quickly made a breach in their hearts; but I don't know 
how it came to paſs, though I ſeldom failed of getting 
the daughter's. conſent, L deal mene WF life get 
the old people on my ſide. e gad ind : 

I COULD give you an account oft Abba other 
unſucceſsful attempts, particularly of ene which I made 
ſome years ſince upon an old woman, whom I had cer: 
tainly born away with flying colours, if her relations 
had not come pouring in to her aſſiſtance from all parts 
af England; nay, I believe 1 ſhould; have get her at 
laſt, had not ſhe been carried off by a hard froſt. 

As Will's tranſitions are extremely quick, he tur». 
ned from Sir Rocze, and applying: himſelf to me, 
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told me there was a paſſage in the book I had conſi- 
dered laſt Saturday, which deſerved to be writ in let- 
ters of gold; and taking out a pocket Milton, read the 
following lines, which are part of one of Adam's ere 
es to Eve after the fall. 


——0 ! why did God, | 

Creator wiſe | that peopled higheſt hear” n 

With ſpirits maſculine, create at laſt | 

This novelty on earth, this fair defect 

Of nature? and not fill the world at once 

With men, as angels, without feminine? 

Or find ſome other way to generate 2 
Mankind? This miſchief had not then befall'n, 4 
And more that ſhall befall; innumerable + 
Diſturbances on eartł through female ſnares, 

And ftrait conjunction with this ſex: for either 

He never ſhall find out fit mate, but ſuch 

As ſome misfortune brings him, or miſtake ; 

Or, whom he wiſhes moſt, ſhall ſeldom gain 
Through her perverſeneſs; but ſhall ſee her gain d 
By a far worſe: or if ſhe love, withheld © 
By parents; or his happieſt choice too late 
shall meet already link d, and wedlock bound 
To a fell adverſary, his hate or ſhame ; 

Which infinite calamity ſhall cauſe - 

To human life, and houſhold peace confound... 


sis Roc a I ſtened to this paſſage with great atten- 
tion, and deſiring, Mr Honeycoms.to fold. down a 
leaf at che place, and lend him his book, the knight, 
put it up in his pocket, and told us that he would read, 


over thoſe verſes 50 before he went to bed. X 
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head of my, paper ; ;. which, 1 think a motto e 
able, ſince if filence of quꝝ poverty. is a recommanda - 

tion, ſtill more commendable is his N ae con- 
ceals it by a rent A 
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1 is an evil uundeg mr ah dar 
yet come vithin your ſpeculation, and. is, the 
« cenſurg, diſeſteem and, contempt, which ſome, young 
* fellows meet with. from particular perſons; far the 
* reaſonable methods.they ke to, avoid them in gene- 
* ral, This is by appearing in a better dreſs, than 
fy, {ſeem to a relation, regularly Ne with a 
h fortune; 3 and therefore may gecaſtoß A fudg- 
© ment * a ſuitable Extrayag A cen other particulats 
* "but the difaqvantage with w ich the man of narrow 
* circumſtances acts and ſpeaks is ſo feelitigly ſet forth 
in a little book called the Chriſtian Hero,” that the 
* appearing to be otherwiſe is not only pardonable, 
© but neceſſary. Every one knows the hurry of con- 
* cluſions that are made in contempt of a perſon that 
appears to be calamitous; which makes it very ex- 
* cuſable to prepare one's ſelf for the company cf thoſe 
* that are of a ſuperior quality and fortune, by appear» 
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ing to be in a better eondition than one is, ſo far as. 
© ſuch appearance fhall not make us really of worſe. 
Ir is a juſtice due to the character of one who ſuf- 
fers hard veflexions from any particular perſon upon 
+ this account, that ſuch perſons would enquire into 
his manner of ſpending his time; of which, though 
no further information can be had than that He re- 
mains fo many hours in his chamber, yet, if this is 
cleared, to imagine that a reaſonable creature, wrung 
with a narrow fortune, does not make the beſt uſe a 
* this. retirement, would be a concluſton extremely un- 
charitable. From what has, or will be faid, 1 hope 
no conſequence can be extorted , imply that! would 
have any young fellow ſpend more time than the 
common leifere which his ſtudies requife; or mere 
* money chan his fovtune or allowance may admit of, 
in the purſuit of an acquaintance wich his Better : 
for as to his time, the groſs of chat ought to be fa- 
«cred to more ſuaſtantial acquiſitions, for each irre- 
vocable moment of Whieh he ought to delieve he 
5 ſtands religiouſly accoumrable: And as to Bis GIs, 


„ ſhall engage myſelf nd further than in the raodblt | 


defence of two plain ſuits a- year: for being perfectly 
fſatisfied in Eutrapelus's contrivance of making a Mo- 
* hock of a man, by preſenting him with laced ande em- 
„ broidered ſuits, I Would by no means be thought to 
controvert the conceit, by inſmuating the PETER 
ges of foppery. It is an aſſertion which adniits/of 
much proof, that a ſtranger of tolerable ſenſe; droſſ- 
ed like a gentleman, will be better received by thoſe 
of quality above him than one of much better parts 
* whoſe dreſs is regulated by the rigid notions of fru- 
* vality. A man's appearance falls within the cen- 
* {ure of every one. that fees him; his parts and learn - 
ing very few are judges of; and even upom theſe few, 
s they can't at firſt be well intruded; for policy and 
good - breeding will eounſel him to be reſerved among 


ſtrangers, and to ſupport himſelf only by the gom- 
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mon ſpirit of converſation. Indeed, among the in- 
judicious, the words, delicacy, idiom, fine images, 
* (tructure of periods, genius, fire, and the reſt, made 
* uſe of with a frugal and comely gravity, will main. 
© tain the figure of immenſe reading, and the depth of 
p criticiſm. ' 
© ALL gentlemen of fortune, at leaſt the young and 
middle - aged, are apt to pride themfelves a little too 
much upon their dreſs, and conſequently to value o- 
« thers in ſome meaſure upon the ſame conſideration, 
With what confuſion is a man of figure obliged to 


return the civilities of the hat to a perſon whoſe air 


* and attire hardly intitle him to it? for whom ne- 
* yertheleſs the other has a particular eſteem, though 
he is aſhamed to have it challenged in ſo public a 
* manner. It muſt be allowed, that any young fellow 
that affects to dreſs and appear genteelly, might, 
« with artificial management, ſave ten pounds a-pear; 
* 2s, inſtead of fine holland, he might mourn in ſack- 
cloth, and in other particulars be proportionably 
* ſhabby : but of what ſervice would this ſum be 
« to avert.any misfortune, whilſt it would leave him 
« deſerted by the little good acquaintance he has, and 
prevent his gaining any other? As the appearance 
of an eaſy fortune is neceſſary towards making one; 
I don't know but it might be of advantage ſome- 
times to throw into one's diſcourſe certain exclama- 
tions about bank-/tock, and to ſhew a marvellous ſur- 
© priſe upon its fall, ks well as the moſt affected tri - 
« umph upon its riſe. The veneration and reſpect 
; which the practice of all ages has preſerved to ap- 
* pearances without doubt ſuggeſted to our tradeſmen 
* that wiſe and politic cuſtom, to apply and recom- 
mend themſelves to the public by all thoſe decora- 
tions upon their ſign · poſts and houſes, which the moſt 
eminent hands in the neighbourhood can furniſh them 
with. What can be more attractive to à man of 
8 letters, than that immenſe erudition of all ages 
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and languages, which a ſkilful bookſeller, in con- 
, junction with a painter, ſhall i image upon his colume 
and the extremities of his" ſhop * the ſame ſpirit of 
maintaining a handſame appearance reigns among 
the grave and ſolid apprentices of the law (here 1 
dere be particularly dull in proving the word ap- 

entice to be — of a . and you may 


„ % 


mental frame of his window : if indeed the cham- 
ber is a ground room, and has rails before it, che 
fnery is- of neceſſity more extended, and the pomp 
« of buſineſs better maintained. And what can be a 
greater indication of the dignity of dreſs, than that 
* burdenſome finery which is the regular habit of our 
' judges, nobles, and biſhops, with whieh upon cer - 
© tain days we te them incumbered? And though it 
may be ſaid this is awful, and neceſſary for the dig- 
© nity of the ſtatè, yet the wiſeſt of them have been 
remarkable, before theꝶ arrived at thein preſent 
ſtations, for being very auæii Areſſed perſon: As t6 
my own part, I am near thirty; and ſince I left 
ſchool have not been idle; which is a modern phraſt 
for having ſtudied hard. I brought off a clean ſy- 
* ſtem of moral philoſophy, and a tolerable. jargon of 
metaphyſics from the univerſity ;' ſince that, I have 
been engaged in the clearing part of the perplexed 
* ſhle and matter of the law, hi ch ſo heneditarily de. 
* ſcends toſ all its profeſſors: to all which! ſevere ſtu 
dies I have throvn in, at proper interims, the pretty 
learning of the claſhes. Notwithſtanding which, I 
am what Shakeſpear calls 2 fellow of no mark or like» 
' [ibood ;; which makes me underſtand the more fully; 
chat ſince the regular methods of making friends 
f and a fortune by the. mere force of a profeſſion is ſo 
very ſlow and uncertain, à man ſhould. take all reaſons 
able opportunities, by enlarging a good acquain- 
: tance, t court that time and chance which is ſaid 
to happen to every man. T 
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night before I delt benden! ne 

1 ; play; called The bamo#cur Lieuterndali.:: Upon 

zicke rifog/of Ge curtain, I. bs very mach., ſurpriſe 
wich the great conſort of cat*calk which was exbi+ 

bite thavevening,-and began to think with cgfelf 
„Dat I had made a miſtake, and gone doi a:muſi- 

* meeting, inſtead of the play: houſe. It appeared in 
« deed a little odd to me to fee fo many perſons of 

* quality of both fexes afſembicd together at a kind of 

*caterwawling ; for & cannot look wpon that perform · 

©. ance to have betn any ching better, [whatever the 

4 mucins themſel ves might chink of it. As L had 

nd acquaintance in the houſe to alk queſtions of, aud 

© was forced to go out bf town early che next morn- 

ting, 1 could not learn the feeres of this matter. | 

What 1 would therefore defire of you, is, to give 

me ſore account ef this Rrange'ihfirungent which 

4 found the company ealted a vl cali j and partiou- 

_ 1:4arly w let me know] whether' it be u pied pf mic 
+ lately come from katy. Tor rs ns to de 
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free with yon, I would rather hear an Engliſh fiddle ; 
though, 1 durſt not ſhew my diſlike whilſt I was in 
i the play-bouſe, it being my chance to ſit the, very 
next man to one of che performers. 3 
1 am, SIX, 
7. our me} Walen friend and 3 
6 2 1-2 3 dens FASL Ta ſas 


I; 


is ed 3 
| In compliance with 'ſquire Shallow's 2 I de- 
4. ſin this paper as a diſſertation upon the cat- call. In 
order to make myſelf a maſter of the ſubject, I purchaſ- 
ed one the beginning of laſt week, though not with- 
5 out great difficulty, being informed at two or, three 
N toyſbops that, the players had lately; bought them all 
2 up. I have fnce. conſplted, many learned antiquaries 
| in relation, to its. original, and find them very much 
divided among themſelves upon that particular. A 
ſellow of the royal ſociety, who is my good friend, 
aud a great proficient in the mathematical part. of 2 
bc, coneludes from the funplicity of its make, and che 
vuiformity of. its ſound, that the cat call is older chan 
any of the inventions of Juhal., Ae obſerxes very, well; 
that muſical inſtruments took their firſt riſe from the 
notes of birds, and other melodions; animals: and 
what, ſays he, was more natural than for the firſt ages 
of mankind to imitate the voice of a cat that lived un- 
der the ſame roof with chem? He added, thas the cas 
had contributed mare to harmony than any other ani - 
mal; as we are nut enlyinbobiaankar erm winds 
inſtrument, but for ou firing-mulſic in general. 
Axor virtuaſo of my acquaintance will not al- 
low the cat- call to. be elder than Theſpis, and is apt 
to think it appeared in the world ſoon after: the anc» 
ent comedy; for which reaſon it has ſtill a place in 
| our dramatic entertainments. Nor muſt I here omit 
what a very curious gentlemany who is lately return- 
ed from his travels, has more than once aſſured me, 
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namely, that there was lately dug up at Nome the 
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ſtatue of a Momus, who kolds an inſtrument in hi, 
right hand very much reſembling our modern cat cal. 
Turns are others who aſcribe this invention 10 
Orpheus, and loek upon the cat-call to be one of tho 
inſtruments which that famous muſician made uſe «5 
to draw the beaſts about him. It is certain, that the 
roaſting of a cat does not call together a greater ay. 
dience of that ſpecies than this inſtrument, if dexter. | 
Ms played upon in proper time and place. i ſh 
Bur notwithſtanding theſe various and learned \ 
conjettarts, cannot forbear thinking that the cat. 
call is originally a piece of Engliſh muſic. Its reſem- 
blance to the voice of ſome of our Britiſh ſongſters, a 
well as the uſe of it, which i is peculiar to our nation, 
confirms me in this opinion. It has at leaſt received 
great improvements among us, whether we' conſider 
the inftrument itſelf, or thoſe ſeveral quavers and 
graces which are thrown into the playing of it, E- 
very one might be ſenſible of this who heard that re- 
markable over-grown cat-call, - which was placed in 
the centre of the pit, and preſided over all the reſt at 
the celebrated- performance a exhibited in Drury- 
Lane. © 
Havi ſaid auch concerning the briginal of 
the cat-call, we are in the next place to conſider the 
uſe of it. The cat-call exerts itſelf to moſt advan- 
tage in the Britiſh theatre: it very much improves the 
found of nonſenſe, and often goes along with the voice 
of the actor who Pronounces it, as the violin or harp- 
ſichord accompanies the Italian recitativo. - 
- x has often ſupplied the place of the ancient chorus, 
in the words of Mr ***, In ſhort, a bad poet has as 
great an antipathy to a cat-call, may people have 
bn a real cat, 

- Ma CorLitn, in his f . a * mulic, 
has the following paſſage. 
dh BELIEVE tis poſſible to invent an nee. 
a £ that ſhall have a quits contrary effect to thole mar 
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tial ones now in uſe; an in/frument that ſhall fink 
«he ſpirits, and ſhake theqnerves, and curdle the 
; blood, and inſpire deſpair, and cowardice, and con- 
« ternation, at a ſurpriſing rate. *Tis probable the 
© roaring of lions, the warbling of cats and ſereech- 
© owls, together with a mixture of the howling of 
dogs, judiciouſly imitated and compounded, might 
go a great way in this invention. Whether ſuch an- 
( ti-muſic as this might not be of ſervice in a camp, I 
( ſhall leave to the military men to conſider.” 

WHAT this learned gentleman ſuppoſes in ſpecula- 
tion, I have known actually verified in practice. The 
cat-call has ſtruck a damp into generals, and frighted 
heroes off the ſtage. At the firſt ſound of it I have 
ſeen a crowned head tremble, and a princeſs fall into 
fits, The Humorous Lieutenant himſelf could not 
ſand it; nay, I am told that even Almanzor looked 


like a mouſe, and trembled at the voice of this terri- 


fying inſtrument, ; 
As it is of a dramatic nature, and peculiarly appro- 
priated to the ftage, I can by no means approve the 
thought of that angry lover, who after an unſucceſs- 
ful purſuit of ſome years, took leave of his miſtreſs in 
a ſerenade of cat- calls. | 
I mvsT conclude this paper with an account I have 
lately received of an ingenious artiſt, who has long 
ſtudied this inſtrument, and is very well verſed in all 
the rules of the drama. He teaches to play on it by 
book, and to expreſs by it the whole art of criticiſm, 
He has his baſs and his treble cat-call ; the former for 
tragedy, the latter for comedy; only in tragi-come- 
dies they may both play together in, conſort, He has 


a particular ſqueak to denote the violatiqn of each of 


the unities, and has different ſounds to ſhew. whether 
he aims at the poet or the player, In ſhort, he teach- 
es the ſmut-note, the fuſtian-note, the ſupid-note, 
and has compoſed a kind of air that may ſerve as an 
act· tune to an incorrigible play, and which takes in 
the whole compaſs of the cat- call. . 
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Ladun arguitur tint vingfus, Homerus, | 
. 7 Hon. Ep. 195 I, 2 . 6. 


2 Homer F ings the joys of wine, "tis plain, 
'Great Homer was not of a ſober ſtrain, FRANCS, 


Ih grrerarbg, Temple, April 24, 
EVERAL of my friends were this morning g got to- 
gether over à diſh of tea in very good health, 
1 2 5 we had celebrated yeſterday with more glaſ- 
© fes than we could have diſpenſed with, had we not 
deen beholden to Brook and Hellier. In gratitude 
therefore to thoſe good citizens, I am, in the name 
of the company, to accuſe you of great negligence 
in overlooking theit merit, who have imported true 
* ahd generous wine, and taken care that it ſhould 
not be adulterated by the retailers before it comes to 
© the tables of private families, or the clubs of honeſt 
* fellows, 1 cannot imagine how a SyECTATOR can 
© be ſappoſed to do his duty, withont frequent reſump- 
* rion of ſuch ſueQs as concern our health, the firſt 
ching to be regarded, if we have a mind torelith any 
* thing elſe. it would therefore very well become 
« your Spectatorial vigilancz, to give it in order to your 
officer for inſpecting ſigns, that in his march he would 
look into the itinerants who deal in proviſions, and 
© enquire where, they buy their ſeveral wares. Ever 
* ſince the deceaſe of Cully-Mully-Puff, of agreeable 
* and noiſy memory, 1 cannot ſay 1 have obſerved a- 
* ny ne fold in carts, or carried by horſe or aſs, of 
* in fine 4n any moyitig market, Which is not periſhed 
© or putrified; ; witneſs the wheel-barrows of rotten 
* raiſins, almonds, figs, and currants, which you ſee 
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ended by a merchant drefſed in a feoond-hand ſuit 
« of a foot ſoldier. | You ſhould conſider that a child 
« may be poi ſoned for the worth of a farthing ; but ex- 
« copthis poor parents | ſend to one certain doctor in town, 
« they can have no advice for him under a guinea, 
«When poiſons are thus chenp; and medicines thus 
dear, how can you be negligent in inſpecting what 
ve edt and drink, or take no notice of ſuch as the a» 
bove- mentioned citizens, ho have been ſo ſervice- 
«able to us of late in tliat particular? It was a cuſtom 
among the 01d Romans, to do him particular ho- 
nours who had ſaved the life of a citizen; how much 
more does the world owe. to thoſe” WhO prevent the 
death of multitudęes? As theſe men deſerve well of 
your office, ſo ſuch as act to the detriment of our 
chealth, yeu ought to repreſent to themſelves and 
their fellow-ſul iets in the colours which they de- 
« ſerve to wear: 574 chink it t y'o uld” be for che public 
6 good, that ALG ho vet wits ould' be under oaths 
in that bedalf. The cllafrmag at a quartep-ſelfi- 
« ons ſhould inform the Eutitry, 35 At the vinther, 
© who miges wine to Ris cultomers, Jun {up pon proof 
chat the drinker thertof died witkin a year and a 
day after taking it) be deemed guilty of wiltul mur- 
der, and the jury ſhall be inſtructed to enquire, and 
« preſent ſuch delin tenvs Accor 7. It is non mi- 
tigation of che lime, Adr will 5 11 50 6 
git can be bruught in chanee- medley 8 man- fla h- 
* ter, upon proof chat it ſhafl appeitr wine bade to 
wine, or right Herefordfhire poured into Port 0 
© Port ; but his ſellin ng it for one thing, knowing 3 it co 
” 5 another, * nay f Hear the foreſaid 8 00 of 


a man would be, if it e cel he 8 ly 
to run a wan through the arm, whom he whipped 
* tirough'the lungs. This is my third year at the 
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Temple, and this is or ſhould be law. An ill inten. 
© tion well proved ſhould meet with no alleviation, 
* becauſe it out ran itſelf. There cannot be too great 
© ſeverity uſed againſt the injuilice as well as cruelty 
of thoſe who play with men's lives, by preparing li. 

© QUors, whole nature, for ought they know, may be 


* noxious when mixed, though innocent when apart: | 


and Brook and Hellier, who have mfured our ſafety 
at our meals, and driven jealouſy from our cups in 
* converſation,. deſerve the cuſtom and thanks of the 
* whole town; and it is your duty to remind them of 
* the n 


Jam, SIX, 
Your humble ſervant, 


Tom Porrrt. 
Leg, 4 


AM a perſon who was long immured in a college, 
read much, ſaw little; ſo that I knew no more of 
che world than what a lecture or view of the map 
taught me. By this means I improved in my ſtudy, 
but became unpleaſant in converſation, By conver- 
* ſing generally with the dead, 1 grew almoſt unfit 
for the ſociety of the living; ſo by a long confinement 
I contracted an ungainly averſion to. converſation, 
and ever diſcourſed with pain to myſelf, and little 
entertainment to others. At laſt I was in ſome mea- 
© ſure made ſenſible of my failing ; and the mortifica- 
© tion of never being ſpoke to, or ſpeaking, unleſs the 
0 diſcourſe ran upon books, put me upon forcing my - 
« ſelf amongſt men. I immediately affected the po- 


« liteſt company, by the frequent, uſe of which I hop- 


© ed to wear off the ruſt I had contracted; but; by an 
© uncouth imitation of men uſed to act in public; I got 
no further than to diſcoyer I had a mind to appeat a 


© finer ching than I really Nas. l 547 Nan . 


Such 1 was, and ſuch was my condition, when I 
. became an ardent lover and paſſionate, admirer of the 
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« beauteous Belinda: then jt was that 1 really began 
to improve. This paſſion changed all my fears and 
« difidences in my general behaviour to the ſole con- 
gert of plenfing her. T had not now to ſtudy the 
action of a gentleman ; but love polietling all my 
thoughts, made me truly be the tlring I had a mind 
© te appear. My thoughts grew free and generous 
and the ambition to be agreeable to her I admired, 
produced in my carriage a faint ſimilitude of that 
© diſengaged manner of my Belinda, The way we are 
in at preſent, is, that ſhe ſees my paſſion, -and-ſees 1+ 
at preſent forbear ſpeaking of it through prudential 


© regards, This reſpe& to her ſhe returns with much 
« civility, and makes my value for her as little a miſ- 
« fortune to me as is conſiſtent with diſcretion. She 
* ſings very charmingly, and is readier to do ſo at my 
© requelt, becauſe the knows I love her: ſhe will dance 
with me rather than another for the ſame Treaſon. 
* My fortune muſt alter ſrom what it is, beſore 1 can 
* ſpeak my heart to her, and her circumſtances are 
not conſiderable enough to make up for the narrow - 
neſs of mine. But I write Lo you NOW, only- ro give 
you the character of Belinda, as a woman that has 
* addreſs enough to demonſtrate a gratitude to her 
* lover, without giving him hopes of ſucceſs in his 
© paſſion.” Belinda has from a great wit, governed by 
* as great priidence, and both adorned with innacence, 
the happineſs of always being ready to diſcover her 
real thoughts. She has many of us, who are now. 
her admirers; but her treatment of wi is: ſo juſt, 
and proportioned to our merit towards her, ns 
© what we ate in otirſelves, chat 1 proteſt to you, f 
have neither jealoufy nor Hatred | towargs my. rivals. 
Such is her goodneſs, Attd. the a knowledgment of 
every man Who admires her, that e chinks he ought 
« to believe ſhe Will take Him who belt deſeryes her. 
A will not ſay chat this peace among us is not wing 


* to ſelf-love; which prompts each t think himſelf the 
Vor. V. 1 
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© beſt deſerver. I think there is ſomething uncommon 

and worthy of tmitation in this lady's character, if 
you will pleaſe to print my letter, you will oblige 

© the little ſraternity of happy NY, and in a more 
© particular manner, | 


S IX, 1 
| Taur meſt humble ſervant, 
T Wilt, Cymox, 
ISGCOODOSSSOSSODGODOCLICODODIHOSIHHOE 
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No. 363. Saturday, April 26. 


[By Mr ADD1$ON.] 


— Crudeli- u big ue 
Luctus, 2 n & plurima mortts imago. | 
| Viss. Eu. 2. v. 368. 


All parts reſound evith games, 7 and ſeart, 
Ard 8 death in undi Shapes appears. 
DRYDEN, 


I LTON has ſhewn a wonderful art in deſerib- 


i *3* 


that had been given them. We bro them gradually 


paſſing from the triumph of their guilt through re- 
morſe, ſhame, deſpair, contrition, prayer and hope, 


to a perfect and complete repentance. At the end of 


thetenth book they a arerepreſented as proſtrating them- 
ſelves upon the ound, and watering the earth with 
their tears: to which the poet joins this beautiful 


circumſtance,” that they offered up their penitential 
prayers on the very place where their judge appeared 


to chern when be pronounced their ſentence. - 


— , 0 ccc 
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bey, forthwith to the place 
Repairing where he judg'd them, proſtrate fell 
Refore him reverent, and both confeſs'd 
Humbly their faults, and pardon begg'd, with tears 
Wat'ring the ground 

Tarr is a beauty of the ſame kind in a tragedy 
ef Sophocles, where OEdrpus, after having put out 


his own eyes, inſtead ef breaking his neck from the 
palace battlements (which furniſhes ſo elegant an en- 


tertainment for our Englifh audience) defires that he 


may be condaRed to mount Cithæron, in order to end 
his fiſe in that very place where he was expoſed in his 
infancy, and where he ſhould then have died, had the 
will of his parents been executed. 

As the author never fails to give a poetrcal turn to 
his ſentiments, he deſcrides in the beginning of this 
book the acceptance which theſe their prayers met 
with, in a ſhort allegory, formed upon that beautiful 
paſſage in holy writ: „And another angel came and 
« ſtood at the altar, having a golden cenſer; and 
there was given unto him much incenſe, that he 
* ſhould offer it with the prayers of all ſaints upon 
the golden altar, which was before the throne: 
and the ſmoke of the incenſe which came with the 
*« prayers of the ſaints aſcended up before God.“ 


o heav'n their prayers 

Flew up, nor mifs'd the way, by envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruſtrate ; in they paſs'd 
Dimenſionleſs through heav'nly doors, then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar tem'd, 

By their great intereeſſor, came in fight 

Before the Father's throne 


We: have the ſame thought expreſſed a ſecond time 


in the interceſſion of the Meſſiah, which is conceived 
in very emphatical ſentiments and expreſſions. 


Ano the poetical parts of ſcripture, which Mil- 
I 2 
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ton has ſo finely wrought into this part of his narra- 
tion, I muſt not omit that wherein Ezekiel, ſpeaking 
of the angels who appeared to him in a viſion, adds, 


e that every one had four faces, and that their whole 


e bodies, and their backs, and their hands, and their 
wings, were full of eyes round about.“ 


— -The cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim, four faces each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their thape 
Spangled with eyes—— t 


Tux aſſembling of all the angels of heaven to hear 
the ſolemn decree paſſed upon man, is repreſented in 
very lively ideas, The Almighty is here deſcribed as 
remembering mercy in the midſt of judgment, and 
commanding Michael to deliver his meſſage in the 


mildeſt terms, leſt the ſpirit of man, which was al- 


ready broken with the ſenſe of his guilt and mulery, 
ſhould fail before him, 


Vet leſt they faint 

At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 
For I, behold them ſoftned, and with tears 
Bewailing their exceſs, all terror hide. 


Tur conference of Adam and Eve is full of moving 
ſentiments, Upon their going abroad after the me- 
lancholy nigkt which they had paſſed together, they 
diſcover the lion and the eagle purſuing each of them 
their prey towards the eaſtern gates of Paradiſe. There 
is a double beauty in this incident, not only as it pre- 
ſents great and juſt omens, which are always agree- 
able in poetry, but as jt expreſſes that enmity which 
was now produced in the animal creation, The poet, 
to ſhew the like changes in nature, as well as to grace 
his fable with a noble prodigy, repreſents the fun io 
an eclipſe. This particular incident has likewiſe a fine 
effect upon the imagination of the reader, in regard to 
what follows; for at the fame time that the ſun is un- 
der an eclipſe, a bright cloud deſcends in the weſlera 
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: quarter of the heavens, filled with an hoſt of angels, 
and more luminous than the ſun itſelf, The whole 
theatre of nature is darkened, that tliis glorious ma- 
chine may appear in all its laſtre and maguihcence, 
hy in the eaſt 
Darkneſs ere day's mid-courſe? and morning light 
More orient in that weſtern cloud that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, 
And flow deſcends with ſomething heav'nly ſraught ? 
He-err'd not; for by this the heav'nly bands 
| Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now 
In paradiſe, and on a hill made halt; 
| A glorious: APPArItioNn——-— 


I x££D not obſerve how properly this author, who 
always ſuits his parts to the actors whom he introdu- 
ces, has employed Michael in the expulſion of our 
fieſt parents from Paradiſe. The archangel on this 
occafion neither appears in his proper ſhape, nor in 
that familiar manner with Which Raphael the ſociable 
ſpirit entertained the father of mankind before the 
fill, fis perſon, his port and behaviour, are ſuit. 
able to a ſpirit of the higheſt rank, and exquiſtely de- 
ſeribed in the following paſſage. 


A ph' archangel ſoon drew nigh, 
Not in his ſhape celeſtial ; but as man 
Clad to meet man: over his lucid arms 
A military veſt of purple flow'd, | 
Livelier than Mzlibean, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old, 
In time of truce: Iris had dipt the woof + 
His ſtarry helm, unbuckled, thew'd him prime 
In manhood where youth ended ; by his fide, 
As in a glilt ring zodiac, hung the ſword, 
Satan's dire dread, and-in his hand the ſpear, 
Adam bow'd low; he kingly from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not, but his coming thus declar'd, 


13 
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Eve's complaint, upon hearing that ſhe was to be 
removed frqm the garden. of Paradiſe, is wonderfully 
beautiful: the ſentiments are not only proper to the 
fubject, but have ſomething in them particularly {66 


and womanith, 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe ? Thus leave 

Thee, native ſoil, theſe bappy walks and ſhades, 

Fit haunt of gods! Where I had hope to ſpend 

Quiet, tho' ſad, the reſpite of that day 

That muſt be mortal to us both, O flow'rs, 

That never will in other chmate grow, 

My early viſitation, and my laſt 

At eyen, which I bred up with tender hand 

From the firſt opening bud, and gave you names; 

Who now ſhall rear you to the ſun, or rank 

| Your tribes, and water from th' ambrofial fount ? 
Thee, laſtly, nuptial bow'r, by me adorn'd 

With whit to ſight or ſmell was ſweet ; from thee 

How fhall I part, and whither wander down 

Into a lower world, to this obſcure 

And wild ? how ſhall we breathe in other air 

Leſs pure, accuſtom'd to immortal fruits? 


ADan's ſpeech abonnds with thoughts which are 


equally moving, but of a more maſculine and elevat- 


ed turn. Nothiag can be conceived more ſublime agd 


poetical than the following paſſage in it: 


This moſt afflicts me, that departing hence 

As from his face I ſhall be hid; depriv'd 

His bleſſed cauat'nance ; here I could frequent 
With worſhip, place by place where he vauchſat'd. 
Preſence divine; and to my fors relate 

On this mount he appear'd, under this tree 
Stood viſible, among theſe pines his voice 

I heard, here with him at this fountain a. : 
So many grateful altars I would rear . 

Of graſly turf, and pile up every tone 

©1 luſtre from the brook, in memory 
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Or monument to ages, and thereon p 

offer ſweet· ſmelling gums and fruits and flow rs. 

In yonder nether world where ſhall 1 ſeck 

His bright appearances, or footſteps trace? 

For tho” I fled him angry, yet recall'd 

To life prolong'd and promis d race, I nor 

Gladly behold tho but his utmoſt ſkivts ; 955 

Of glory, and far off his eps adoreee. 

Tue angel afterwards leads Adam to tlie higheſt 
mount of Paradiſe, and lays: before him a whole he- 
miſphere, as a proper ſtage for thoſe viſions which 
were to. be repreſented on it. I have before obſerved 
how the plan of Miiton's poem is in many partienlars 
greater than that of the Iliad or Xneid. | VirgiVs He- 
ro, in the faſt of theſe poems, is ententamed with a 
fight of all thoſe who are to deſcend from. him; but, 
though that epiſode is juſtly admired as one of the 
zobleſt deſigns in the whole Aneid, Every, one muſt 
allow that this of Milton is of : a much higher nature. 
Adam's viſion is not confined 1 to any particulaꝝ tribe 
of mankind, but extends ta the whole ſpecies. 

Ix this great review which Adam takes of all his. 
ſons and daughters, the firſt objects he is preſented 
with exhibit to him the ſtory of Cain and Abel, which. 
is drawn together with much cloſeneſs and, propriety. 
of expreſſion, That curioſity and. natural horror 
which ariſes in Adam at the fight of the i voy 
man, is touched with great beauty. 


But have 1 now ſeen. death ? is this the wax 
I muſt return to native duſt ? O ſight 

Of terror foul, and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! 


Fur ſecond vikon. ſets before him the iwage of 
death: 1 in a great variety of appearances. The angel, 
to give him a general idea of thoſe effects which his 
guilt had brought upon his poſterity, places before. 
him a large hotpital or lazar-houſe, filled with pe: 


1 4 
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ſons lying under all Ends of mortal diſeaſes. How 
finely has the poet told us that the ſick perſons lan- 
guiſhed under lingering and incurable diſtempers, by 
an apt and judicious uſe of ſuch imaginary beings us 
thole I mentioned in my laſt Saturday's paper! 

Dire was the: tolling, deep the groans; deſpair 

Tended the ſick, buſy from couch to touch; 

And over them triumphant death his dart 

Shook, but delay' d to ſtrike, tho? oft invok'd 

With vows, as their chief good and final hope. 


Tur paſſion which likewife riſes i in Adam on this 
occaſion is very natural. 


Sight ſo deform, what heart of rock could long. 
Pro-ey'd behold-? Alam could not, but wept,. 

- Tho'inort of woman born! compaſſion quell d 
His beſt of man, and gave him up to tears. 


Fut diſcourſe between the angel and We which 
follows, abounds with noble morals, _ 


As there is nothing more delightful is in. Tory than 
a contraſt and oppoſition of incidents, the author, af 


ter this metancholy proſpect ot death. and ſickneſs, 
raiſes up a feene of mirth, love, and jollity. The ſe⸗ 


cret pleaſure that ſteals into Adam's heart as he is in- 
tent upon this viſſon, is imagined with great delicacy, 


1 mnſt not omit the deſeription of the looſe female troop, 
who ſeduced the ſons of Cod, as they are called in 


ſerip ture 


For that fair female troop chou ſaw'ſt, chat ſeem 4 
Of goddeſſes, ſo blithe, fo tmooth, fo gay, 
vet empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtic honour, and chief praiſe; 
Bred only and complxated to the taſte | 
- Of luſtful appetence, to ſing, to dance, 
To dreſs, and troule the tongue, and roll the eye} 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whole lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, a 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all cheir fame 


| 
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Ignobly, to the trains and to the files 
Of thoſe fair atheilts 


Tut next viſion is of a quite contrary nature, and 
glled with the horrors of war. Adam at the fight of 
it melts into tears, and breaks out in that paſſionate 
eech: | 


. -O what are theſe! 2 | 
Death's miniſters, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply. 

Ten thouſund - fold the. ſin of. him who flew. 

His brother: for of whom ſuch maſſacre 

Make they but. of their brethren, men of men? 


MiLrov, to keep up an agreeable. variety in his 
viſions, after having raiſed in the mind of his reader 
the ſeveral ideas of terror Which are conformable to 
the deſcription of war, paſſes on to thoie ſofter images 
of triumphs and feſtivals, in that viſion of lewdneſs and 
luxury which uſhers in the flood. 

As it is viſible- that the poet had his eye upon Ovid's 
account of the univerſal deluge, the reader may ob- 
ſerve with how much judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile 1 in- the Latin poet. 
we do not here ſee the wolf \wimming among the theep, 
nor any of thoſe wanton imaginations, which. Seneca 
found fault with, asunbecoming the great cataltrophe 
of nature. If. our poet has imitated that verſe. in which 
Ovid tell us that there was nothing but ſea, and that 
this ſea had no ſhore. to it, he has not ſet the thonght 
in ſuch a light as to incur the cenſure which critics 
have paſſed upon it. The latter part of that verſe in 
Ovid is idle and ſuperfluous, but juſt and beautiful in 
Milton, 

Jamque mare et tellus nullum d. 75 "rim? Kebebants ; 
Nil uiſi pontus erat, deerant.quogque littora pento. 

| Ov1p. Met. 1. v. 291. 
Now ſeas and earth were in confuſioh loſt; 
A world of waters, and without a coaſt, DRY DEN. 
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ea cover'd ſea, 
Sea without ſhore————— M11Tox, 


In Milton the former part of the deſcription: does 


not foreſtal the latter, How much more great and ſo- 
lemn on this oecaſion is that which follows in our Evg- 
blh poet, 
| And in their palaces, 

Where luxury late reign'd, ſea monſters. whelp'd 

And ſtabled——<— 
than that in Ovid, where we are told that the ſea- 
_calfs lay in thoſe places where the goats were uled to 
browze? The reader may find ſeveral other parallel 
paſſages in the Latin and\Englifh deſcription of the de- 
luge, wherein our poet has viſibly the advantage, 
The ſky's being overcharged with clouds, the deſcend: 
mg of the rains, the riſing of the ſeas, and the appear- 
ance of the rainbow, are ſueh deſcriptions as every one 
muſt take notice of. Fhe circumſtance relating to 
Paradiſe is fo finefy imagined, and ſuitable to the opi- 
nions of many learned anthors, that F canaot forbear 
giving it a place in this paper: 

hen ſhall this mount 
Of Paradiſe by might of waves be mov'd 

Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood, 

With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift. 

Down the great river to the op'ning gulf, 

And there take root; an ifland falt and bare, 

The haunt of feals, and orcs, and ſea-mews clang: 

Tut tranſition which the poet makes from the vr 

lion ofthe deluge, to the concern it occaſicned in Adam, 
is exquiſitely graceful, and copied after Virgil, though 
the firſt thought it introduces is rather in the ſpirit of 
Ovid: 55 

How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, ts behold 

The end of alt thy offspring, end ſo fad, 

Depopulation ! thee another flood, 

Of tears and ſorrow a flood, thee alfo drown'd, 
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And ſunk thee as thy ſons; till gently rear'd'' 

By th' angel, on thy feet thou ſtood'ſt at laſt, 
Tho! comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 

His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once. 


I 4ave. been the more particular in my quotations 
out of the eleventh book of Paradiſe Loſt, becauſe it i is 
not gener ally reckoned among the moſt ſhining books 
of this poem; for which reaſon the reader might be 
apt to overlook thoſe many paſſages in it which de- 
ſerve our admiration. The eleventh and twelfth are 
indeed built upon that ſingle circumſtance of the re- 
moval of our ficſt parents from Paradiſe; but tho 
this is not in itſelf ſo great a ſubject as that in moſt of 
the foregoing books, it is extended and diverſified with 
ſo-many ſurpriſing incidents and pleakng epiſodes, that 
theſe two laſt books can. by no means be looked upon 
as unequal parts of this divine poem. T muſt further 
add, that, had not Mikon repreſented our firſt parents 
as driven. out of Paradiſe, his fall of man would not 
have been complete, and conſequeurly his action woe 
have been imperfect. 


5 
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Anxious through fear aud land to ſearch for reſt 
L but laborious idleneſs at beft. FRANCIS, 


{By Lord. Chancellor HARDW ens, At. 32.) 
Ve See CTATOR, wr 


LADY of my aequaintartce, for whom ne too 

much reſpect to be eaſy while ſhe is doing aw 

indiſereet action, has given occaſion to this tfouble : 

* ſhe is a widow, to hom the indulgence of a tender 

* huſband has intruſted the management of a very great 
I 6 


| Quadrigirpetimas bene vivere. Hor. Ep. T1. kn 1. v. 29. 
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* fortune, and a ſon. abqut ſixteen, both which ſhe i, 
extremely fond of. The boy has parts of the middle 
ſiue, neither ſhining nor deſpicable, and has paſſed the 
common exerciſes of his years with tolerable advantage, 
but is withal what you would call a forward youth; 
by the help of this laſt qualification, which ſerves az 
* a varniſh to all the reſt, he is enabled to make the 
* beſt uſe of his learning, and. diſplay it at full length 


upon all. occaſions. Laſt ſummer he diſtinguiſhed 


* hiraſelf two or three times very remarkably, by puz- 
ling: the vicar before an aſſembly of moſt of the la- 
dies in the neighbourhood; and from ſuch weighty 
* conſiderations as theſe, as. ĩt too often unfortunately 
falls, out, the mother i is become invincibly perſuaded 
chat her ſon ĩs a great ſcholar ; and. that to chain him 
* downtothe ordinary methods of education with others 
* of his age, would be to cramp, his faculties and do 
c an irreparable injury to his wonderſul capacity. 
1 HAPENED to viſit at the houſe laſt week, and miſ- 
{ Ing. the young gentleman at the tea · table, where he 
* ſeldom fails to officiate, could not upon | ſo extraor- 
* dinary a circumſtance avoid inquiring after” Him. 
My lady told mer he wits" gone cet with het woman, 
in order to mal ſome preparatians for their equi - 
page; for thatſhe intended very ſpeedily to carry him 
< to travel. The &ddheſs of the expreſſiot Ihocked 
* me alittle; hewevergſeon recoyyred myſelf enough 
.*40-let her knew, * * 1 was willing to underſtand 
. by ät was, that the, gned this ſummer to ſhew her 
5 jon. his. pftate 3 in a Ales county, in Which nie das 
never yet been, But ſhe ſoon took care to rob me of 
* that agreeable miſtake, and tet me into the whole 
* affair, She enlarged upon young maſter's prodigi- 
* 0s improvements, and his comprehenſive knowledge 
of all,,book-learniag,. concluding, that it was new 
high time that he ſhould be made acquainted with 
men and things: chat ſhe had reſolved he, ſhould make 


* the tour of France and Italy, but could not bear to 


1 
Wd 4 
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have him out of her light, and therefore intended ts 
go along with him. 

Las going. to pally. her for ſo extravagant a re- 
« ſolution, but found myſelf not in a fit humour to 
© meddle. with a ſubje& that demanded the moſt ſoit 
and delicate touch imaginable. I was alraid of drop- 
ing ſomething that might ſeem to bear hard either 
upon the ſon's, abilities, or the mother”s diſcretion ;. 
© being ſenſible that. in both theſe cfiſes, tho' ſupported 
with all the powers of. reaſon, I thould, inſtead of 

gaining her ladyſhip over to my opinion, only expoſe 
* myſelf to her diſeſteem: I. therefore immediately de- 
* termined. to OE the. whole matter to the SE CTA“ 
Ero. 4-41 . 
© WHEN I came to refle&.at night, as my cuſtom i is, 
© upon the occurrences of the day, ] could not but be: 
« licye that this humour of carrying a boy to travel in 
his mother's lap, and that upon pretence of. learning 
men and things, 1 is a caſe of an extraordinary nature, 
c and carries on- it a- particular ſtamp of folly. I did 
not remember to have met with its arallel within 
the compaſs of my obſervation, tho! 1 could call ta 
mind ſome not extremely unlike. i it: from hence my 
thoughts took occaſion to ramble jnto-the. general 
* notion of travelling, as it. is now made a.part of edy- 
cation. Nothing is more fre quent than. to take a lad 
from grammar and raw, and under the tuition of 
ſome poor ſchelar, who is willing: to be baniſhed for 
6 thirty pounds a year, and a little victuals, ſend him 
' cxying and ſniyeling into foreign countries. Thus 
© he ſpends his time as children do at puppet ſhows, and 
with much the ſame advantage, f in ſtaring and gap - 
ing at an amazing variety of ſtrange things; ſtrange 
indeed to one w ho is not prepared to comprehend the 
realons, and meaning of them; whilſt, he ſhould be 
layi ing the ſolid foundations, of knowledgein his mind, 


* and lurniſhing it with jull! rules to direct his fyrure 


- 
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* progreſs in life under ſome ſkilful maſter of the art 
of inſtruction. 

* Can there be a more aſtoniſhing thought in na- 
© ture, than to confider how men ſhould fall into ſo 
* palpable a miſtake ? It is a large field, and may very 
« well exerciſe a ſprightly genius; but don't remem- 
© her you have yet taken a turn in it. I with, Sir, you 
© would make people underſtand that travel is really 
© the laſt ſtep to be taken in the inſtitution of youth; 
© and that to ſet out with it, is to begin where they 
* ſhould end. 

* CERTAINLY the true end of viſiting foreign parts, 
* is to look into their cuſtoms and policies, and obſerye 


© in what particulars they excel or come ſhort of our 


* own: to unlearn ſome odd peculiarities in our man- 
ners, and wear of ſuch aukward ſtiffneſſes and affec- 
tatĩions in our behaviour, as poſſibly may have been 
contracted from conſtantly aſſociating with one na- 
* tion of men, by a more free, general, and mixed con- 
+ verſation.. But how can any of theſe advantages be 
* attained by one, who 1 is à mere ſtranger to the cuſtoms 
and policies of his native country, and has not yet fixed 
* in his mind the firſt principles of manners and be- 
© kaviour? To endea dur it, is to build a gaudy ftruc- 
ture without any foundation; or, if may be allow- 
ed the expreſſion, to work a rich embroidery upon a 
* cobweb; 
© AxorHER end of triavelfing which deſerves to be 
confidered, is the improving our taſte of the beſt au- 
* thors of antiquity, 'by ſeeing the places where they 
* lived, and of which they wrote; to compare the na- 


* tural fire of the country with the deſcriptions they 
have given us, and obſerve how well the picture agrees 


with the original. This muſt certainly be a mot 
charming exerciſe to the mind that is rightly turned 
for it; beſſdes chat ĩt may in a good meaſure be made 
e fabſerviemt to morality, if the perſon is capable of 
* drawing juit eoncluſions concerning the uncertainty 
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of human things, from the ruinous alterations time 
and barbarity have brought upon ſo many palaces, 
« cities and whole countries, which make the moſj i1- 
« |utrious figures in hiſtory. And this hint may be not 
a little improved by examining every fpot of ground 
« that we find celebrated as the ſcene of ſome famous 
© action, or retaining any footſteps of a Cato, Cicero, 
© or Brutus, or ſome ſuch great virtuous man. A nearer 
© view of any ſuch particular, though really little and 
 trifling in itſelf, may ſerve the more powerfully to 
« warm à generous mind to an emulation of their vir- 
+ tues, and a greater ardency of ambition to imitate. 
« their bright Examples, if it comes duly tempered and 
prepared foy the impreſſion. But this I believe you 
will hardly think thoſe to be, who are ſo far from 
entering into the ſenſe and ſpirit of the ancients, that 
they do not yet underſtand their language with any 
« exaQneſs.. IO 

„Bur I have wandered from my purpoſe; which. 
vas only to defire you to fave, if poſſible, a fond 
© Engliſh mother, and a mother's own: fon, from be- 
ing ſhewn a ridiculous ſpectacle through the molt po- 
lite parts of Europe. Pray tell them, that though 
to be ſea-fick; or junabled in an outlandiſh ſtage- 
coach, may perhaps be healthful for the conſtitution. 
of the body, yet it is apt to cauſe ſuch a dizzineſs in. 
* young empty heads,. as too often. laſts their lifetime. 

Jam, SIR, | | 
| Your humble ſerrunt, 
PHILIP HoMEBRED; 


S 1 R, | : Birchix Lane, 
Was married on Sunday laſt, and went peaceabſy 
to bed; but to my ſurpriſe, was awakened the 
next morning by the thunder of a ſet of drums. 
* Theſe warlike ſounds (methinks) are very improper 
in a marriage-conſort, and give great offence: they 
ſeem to infinuate that the joys of this ſtate are ſhort, 
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and that jars and diſcord ſoon enſue. I fear the 
© have been ominous to many matches, and ſometing; 
proved a prelude to a battle in the-honey-moon, 4 
nod from you may huſh them; therefore pray, Si, 
let them be ſilenced, that for the future none but ſoſt 
E airs may uſher in the morning of a bridal night; 
© which will be a favour not only to thofe who come 
© aſter; but to me, who can ſtill ſubſcrihe . 
Dur maſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
ROBIN BRIDEGROOM, 
* SPECTATOR; 
Am- one of that ſort of women. vom the ayer 
part of our ſex are apt to call a prude, But to 
© ſhew them that I have very little regard to their rail 
© lery, I ſhall be glad to ſee them all at The Ainorons 
* Widow, or. TheWanten Wife, which is to be. acted, for 
© the benefit of Mrs Porter, on Monday the 28th ink, 
I aſſure you I can laugh at an amorous- widow, or 
© wanton wife, with. as little temptation to imitate 
them, as I could atrany other: vicious character. Mrs 
© Porter obliged me ſo very much in the exquiſite ſenſe 
fue ſeemed to have of the honourable ſentiments and 
© noble. paſſions | in. the character of. Hermione, that I 
© ſhall appear in her behalf at a comedy, though 1 
© have no great reliſh for any entertainments where 
* the mirth. is not ſeaſoned with a certain ſeverity, 
© which ought to recommend it to- people who pre- 


tend to keep reaſon and authority over all their ac- 
4 Lions 5 


6 


Tam, SIR, 
Jour frequent reader, 


2 ALTAMIRA, 
* 5 | 
54 
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buy! Mr BuDGELL, 3 


ere magis, quia vere caler redit off 5 .— 
Viss. Georg. 3. v. 2724 


But oſt in ſpring z the kindly ſpring inſpires 
Reviring heat, and kindles genial fires. 


HE a of che Menagiana acquaints us, "that 
diſcourſing one day with ſeveral ladies of quali- 
ty about the effects of the month of May, which im- 
fuſes a kindly warmth into the earth and all its inha- 
bitants, the Marchioneſs of S——, who was one of the 
company, told him, That, though ſhe would pro- 
© mile to be chaſte in every month beſides, ſhe could 
not engage for herſelf I in May,” As the beginning 
therefore of this month is very near; deſign this pa- 
per for a caveat to the fair ſex, and publiſh: It before 
April is quite out, that if any of them ſhonld be caught 
tripping; they wed not pers 1 0 had not timely 
notice, 
I am induced'to- this, being \perfuaded: the above 
mentioned obſetvation'is as well calculated for our cli- 
mate as for that of France; and That ſome of our Bri- 


tiſh ladies are of the ſame conſtitution with the French 


marchione ſs. 


I SHALL leave it. among phyſicians to determine 
what may be the cauſe of. ſuch an anniverſary inclina- 
tion; whether or no it is that the ſpirits, after hav- 
ing been as it were, frozen, and; congealed by winter, 
are now turned looſe, and ſet: a rambling; or that the 
gay proſpects of fields and meadows, with che court- 
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ſhip of the birds in every bulh, naturally unbend th, ter 
mind, and ſoſten it to pleaſure; or that; as ſome hay, of 
imagined, a woman is prompted by a kind of inſtind | 
to throw herſelf on a bed of flowers, and not to let fre 
thoſe beautiful-couches whick nature has provided lie pl: 
uleleſs. However it be, the effects of this month on the ui 
lower part of the fex, who act without diſguiſe, are hi 
very viſible, It is at this time that we ſee the young r) 
wenches in a country pariſh dancing round a May. | 
pole, which one of our learned antiquaries ſuppoſes tg k 
be a relic of a certain pagan worſhip that I do not t 
think fit to mention. { 
IT is likewiſe on the firſt day of this month that we 0 
fee the ruddy milk-maid exerting herſelf in a moſ 
Iprightly manner under 4 pyramid of filver tankards, 


and, like the virgia Tarpeia, oppreſſed by the cofly 
Grnaments which her benefaQors lay upon her. 

I vurp not mention the ceremony of the green 
gown, which is alſo peculiar to this gay ſeaſon, 
Tue fame periodi ical love-fit ſpreads through the 
whole ſex, as Mr Dryden well obſerves in a deſcrip- 
tion of his merry month. 4 


For thee, ſweet month, the 3 green her ries wear, 
if not the firſt, the faireſt of the year; 

For thee the graces lead the dancing hours, 

And nature's ready pencil paiuts the flow'rs. 

The ſprightiy May commands our youth to keep 
The vigils of her night, and breaks their ſleep; 
Each gentle breaſt with kindly warmth ſhe moves, 
Inſpires new flames, revives extinguiſh'd loves. 

AccorRDINGLY among the works. of the great ma · 

ſters in painting, who have drawn this genial ſeuſon 
of the year, we often obſerve Cupids confuſed with 
Zephyrs, flying up and down promiſeuouſty in ſeveral 
parts of the picture. I cannot but add from my own 
experience, Ak nar this time of one N 8 let. 
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ters come up to. me in great 1 
of che nation. 

Iakctivæp an epiſtle in particular by the laſt poſi 
from a Vorkſhire gentleman, who makes heavy com- 

laints of one Zelinda, whom it ſeems he has courted 

unſucceſsfully theſe three years paſt. He tells me that 
he deſigns to try her this May, and if he does not car- 
ry his point, he will never think of her more. 

Havixs. thus fairly admoniſhed the female ſex, and 
laid before them the dangers they are expoſed to in 
this critical month, I ſhall in the next place lay down 
ſome rules and directions for their better avoiding thoſe 
8 calentures, which are ſo very frequent in this ſeuſon. 
0 Ix the firſt place, x would adviſe them never te ven- 
; ture abroad in the fields, but in the company of a pa- 
rent, a guardian, or ſome other ſober diſcreet perſon. 
I have before ſhewn how apt they are to trip in a 
: flowery meadow, and ſhall further obſerve to them, 
that Proſerpine was out a Maying, when ſhe met with. 
that fatal adventure to which Milton ade; when. 
he mentions 


— That ſair field 

of Enna, where Proſetpine gath'ring flow” ts,” 
Herſelf, a faiter flower, by gloomy Dis * 
Was gather d. 


Si xe I am got into quotations, I ſhall conclude this 
head with Virgil's advice to young people, while they 
are gathering wild ſtrawberries and noſegays, that 
they ſhould have a care of the ſnake in the graſs. 

Is the ſecond place, I cannot but approve theſe pre- 
ſeriptions which our aſtrological phyſicians give in 
their almanacs for this month; ſuch as are a ſpare 
and ſample diet, with the moderate uſe of phlebotomy. 

UNDER this head of abſtinence I thall alſo adviſe my 
fair readers to be in a particular manner careful how 
they meddle with romances, chocolate, novels, and the 
like inflamers, which 1 look upon as very danger - 
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ous to be made uſe of during this ha carnival of 
nature, 

As 1 have often declared, that 1 ling nothing lore 
at heart than the honour of my dear country-womey, 
F would beg them to confider, whenever their reſolu- 
tions begin to fail them, that there are but one and 
thirty days of this ſoft ſeaſon, and that if they can but 
weather out this one month, the reſt of the year will 
| be eaſy to them. As for that part of the fair ſex 
who ſtay in town, I would adviſe them to be particu- 
larly cautions how they give themſelves up to their 
moſt innocent entertainments. If they cannot forbear 
the play-houſe, 1 would recommend tragedy to them, 
rather than comedy; and ſhould think the puppet- 
ſhow much ſafer for them than the n all the while 
the ſun is in Gemini. 

Tux reader will obſerve, that this paper is written 
for the uſe of thoſe ladies, who think it worth while 
to war againſt nature in the cauſe of honour; As for 
that abandoned crew, who do not think virtue worth 
the contending for, but give up their reputation at the 
firſt ſummons, ſuch warnings and premonitions are 
thrown away upon them, A proſtitute is the ſame 


eaſy creature in all months of the year, and makes no 


difference between May and December. >» 
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Pane me pigris ubi nulla campis 

Arbor æſtiva recreatur aura, 474 

Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabs, . 
Dulce loquentem. Hos, Od. 22.1. 1. v. 19. 
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Place me, where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or avar mas the trees ; 
Hhbere-ever-lewering clouds 'appear, | 
Aud angry Feve deforms ih inclement year : | ' 
Dlace me beneath the burning ray 
ere rolls the rapid car of day ; 
Love aud the nymph ſhall charm my tolls, 
The VR wen n nde and ſweetly ſmiles, 
©, FRANCIS, 


HERE are fach ill inconſiſtencies in the 

thoughts of a man in love, that I have often 1c- 
fleed there can be no reaſon for allowing him more 
liberty than others poſſeſſed with phrenzy, but that his 
diſtemper has no malevolence in it to any mortal. 
That devotion to his miſtreſs kindles in his nrind a ge- 
neral tenderneſs, which exerts itſelf towards every ob- 
ject as well as kis Fair one. When this paſſion is repre- 
ſented by writers, it is common with them to endea- 
vour at certain quaintneſſes and turns of | imagination, 
which are apparently the work of a mind at eaſe; but 
the men of true taſle can eaſily diſtinguith the exerti- 
on of a mind which overflows with tender ſentiments, 
and the labour of one which is only deſcribing diſtreſs. 
In performances of this kind, the moſt abſurd of all 
things is to be witty : every ſentiment muſt grow out 
of the occaſion, and be ſuitable to the circumſtances 
of the character. Where this rule is tranſgreſſed, the 
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humble ſervant, in all the fine things he ſays, is but 
ſhewing his miſtreſs how well he can drefs, inſtead of 
ſaying how well he loves. Lace and drapery is as 
much a man, as wit and turn is paſhon, 


Mr Srrerarosx, . 
, H E following verſes are a traniflation of a Lap- 
8 land love-fong, which I met with in Scheffer's 


* hiſtory of that country. I was agreeably ſurpriſed te 
find a ſpirit of tenderneſs and poetry in a region 
*-which I never ſuſpected for delicacy. In hotter chi- 
mates, though altogether uncilivized, I had not won- 
* dered if I had found ſome fweet wild notes among 
* the natives, where they live in groves of oranges, and 
hear the melody of birds about chem: but a Lapland 
lyric, breathing ſentiments of love and poetry, not 
* unworthy old Greece or Rome: a regular ode froma 
climate ꝓinched with froſt, and curſed with darknefs 
* ſo great a part of the year; where 'tis amazing that 
© the poor natives ſhould get food, or be tempted to 
© propagate their fpecies: this, I confeſs, ſeemed a 
greater miracle to me, than the famous ſtories of 
© their drums, their winds and inchantments. 

I an the bolder in commending this northern ſong, 
* becauſe I have faithfully kept to the ſentiments, with- 
out adding or diminiſhing ; and pretend to no great- 
© er praiſe from my tranflation, than they who ſmooth 
and clean the furs of that conntry which have ſuffer- 
© ed by carriage. The numbers in the original are as 
* looſe and unequal, as thoſe in which the Britiſh ladies 
« ſport their Pindarics; and perhaps thefaireſtof them 
might not think it a difagreeable preſent from a lo- 
ver: but I have ventured to bind it in ſtricter mea- 
* ſures, as being more proper for our tongue; though 


© perhaps wilder graces may better ſuit the genius of 


the Laponian language, 
* IT will be neceſſary to imagine, that the author 
© of this ſong, not having the liberty of viſiting his mi- 
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0 treſs at her father's houſe, was in hopes of ſpying 
« her at a diſtance in the fields. 4 


ä I. 
HOU rifing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray 
Invites my fair to rural play, 

Diſpel the miſt, and clear the ſkies, 
And bring my Orra to my eyes, 

II, 
Oh! were I ſure my dear to view, 
1'd climb that pine-tree's topmoſt bough, 
Aloft in air that quiv'ring plays, 
And round and round for ever gaze. 

III, 
My Orra Moor, where art thou laid ? 
What wood conceals my ſleeping maid ? 
Faſt by the roots enrag'd I'll tear 
The trees that hide my promis'd fair, 

Iv. | 
Oh! could I ride the clouds and ſkies, 
Or on the raven's pinions riſe ! 
Ye ſtorks, ye ſwans, a moment ſtay, 
And waft a lover on his way. 

V. 
My bliſs too long my bride denies, 
Apace the waſting ſummer flies : 
Nor yet the wintry blaſts I fear, 
Not ſtorms or night ſhall keep me here. 

„ 
What may for ſtrength with ſteel compare? 
Oh ! love has fetters ſtronger far: 
By bolts of ſteel are limbs confin'd ; 

But cruel love enchains the mind. 
13 71 . 
No longer then perplex thy breaſt, 
When thoughts torment, the firſt are beſt ; 
Tis mad to go, tis death to ſtay, 
Away to Orra, haſte away. 
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M. SpeECTATOR, Abril the 10th. 

Am one of thoſe deſpicable creatures called g 

chamber-maid, and have lived with a miſtreſs for 
© ſome time, whom I love as my life, which has made 
my duty and pleaſure inſeparahle. My yreateftde- 
© light has been in being employed about her perſon, 
0 — indeed ſhe is very ſeldom out 'of humour for à 
< woman of her quality: but here lies my complaint, 
Sir; to bear with me is all the encouragement ſhe is 
* pleaſed to beilow upon me; for the gives her cni}- 
off clothes from me toothers : ſome the is pleaſed to 
© beſtow in the harſe to thoſe that neither want nor 
* wear them, and. ſome to- hangers-on, that frequent 
the houſe daily, who come dreſſed out in them, 
This, Sir, is a very mortifying {fight to me, who am 
a little neceſſitous for clothes, and love to appear 
< what I am, and eauſes an uneaſineſs, fo that I can't 
ſerve with that chearfulneſs as formerly ; which my 
© miſtreſs takes notice of, and calls envy and ill-tem- 
per at ſceing-others preferred beſore me. My millteſ 
© has a younger lifter Jives in the houſe with her, that 
is ſome thouſands below her in eſtate, who is conti- 
«© nually heaping her favours on her ma; to that the 
© can appear every Sunday, for the firſt quarter, in a 
< freſh ſuit of clothes of her miſtreſs's giving, with all 
other things juitable: all this 1 ſee without envying, 
but not without wiſhing my miſtreſs would a little 
conſider what a difconragement it is to me to have 
my per quiſites divided between tawners and jobbers, 
* which others enjoy entire to themſelves. I have ſpo- 
ken to my miſtreſs, but to little purpoſe: I have de- 
* fired to be diſcharged {for indeed I fret myſelſ to 
nothing) but tluit ſhe anſwers! with filence. 1 beg, 
Sir, your direction what. to de, for I am fully refoly- 
* ed to follow your counſel ; da Tort? 14! 03 

| Tour adit; | 1 

and humble Greta a 


CONSTANTIA COMB-BRUSH. 


* 
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Ie that you will put it in a better dreſs, and let 


« jt come abroad, that my miſtreſs, who is an admire? 


« of your ſpeculations, may ſee it, | * 


. g. bg f. .. 
e e ee 
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[By Mr Appis ox. J c 


Perituræ parcite chartæ. Juv. Sat, 1. v. 18. 


In mercy ſpare us, when wwe do our beſt, 
To make as much waſte paper as the reſt. 


HAVE often pleaſed myſelf with confidering the 

two kinds of benefits which accrae to the public 
fro n ih2.e my ſpeculations, and which, were I to ſpeak 
ter tie manner of logicians, I would diſtinguiſh into 
the material and the formal, By the latter I under- 
faad thoſe advantages which my readers receive, as 
their minds are either improved or delighted by theſe 


my duily labours; but having already ſeveral times 


2ſcarited on my endeavours in this light, I ſhall at 


preſent wholly confine myſelf to the conſideration of 
the former, By the word material I mean thoſe be- 


neſits which ariſe to the public from theſe ray ſpecula- 
tions, as they conſume a conſiderable quantity of our 


paper- manufacture, employ our artiſans in printing, 
and find buſineſs for great numbers of indigent Per- | 


ſons. 
 Ovx paper-manufatture takes into it ſeveral mean 
materials which couid be put to no other uſe, and af- 


lords work for ſeveral hands in the collecting of them, 


which are incapable of any other employment. Thoſe 
Poor retailers, whom we ſee ſo buſy in every ſtreet, 
Vo. V. KR 
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deliver in their reſpective gleanings to the merchane . 
the merchant carries them in loads to the paper- mill. 
where they paſs through a freſh ſet of hands, and 
give life to another trade. Thoſe who have mill on 
their eſtates, by this means conſiderably raiſe their 
rents, and the whole nation is in a great meaſure ſun. 
plied with a manufacture, for which ſormerly the was 
obliged to her neighbours, | 

Tur materials are no ſooner wronght into paper, 
but they are diſtributed among the preſſes, where they 
again ſet innumerable artiſts at work, and furniſh bu- 
finefs to another myſtery. From hence, accordingly, 
as they are ſtained with news or politics, they fly thro! 
the town in poft-men, poſt-boys, daily courants, roviews, 
medleys, and examiners, Men, women, and children, 
contend who ſhall be the firſt bearers of them, and get 
their daily fuſtenance by ſpreading them. In thort, 
when I trace in my mind a bundle of rags to a quire 
of Spectators, I find ſo many hands employed in every 
Rep they take through their whole progreſs, that, 
while I am writing a Spectator, I fancy myſelf pro- 
viding bread for a multitude. 

Ir I do not take care to obviate ſome of my witty 
readers, they will be apt to tell me, that my paper, 
after it is thus printed and publiſhed, is ſtill beneficial 
to the public on ſeveral occaſions. - I mnlt confels ! 
have lighred my pie with my own works for this 
twelve month paſt: my landlady often ſends up her 
little daughter to deſire ſome of my old Spettators, 
and has ſrequently told me, that the paper they are 
printed on is the beſt in the world to wrap ſpice in. 
They likewiſe make a good foundation for a mutton- 
pye, as I have more than once experienced, and were 
very nnch ſought for laſt Chriſtmas by the whole 
neighbourhood. 

Ir is pleaſant enough to conſider the changes that 
a linen ſragment undergoes; by paſſing through the 
ſeveral hands above-mentioned. The fineſt pieces of 
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holland, when worn to tatters, aſſume a new whiteneſs 
more beautiful than their firſt, and often return in 
the ſhape of letters to their native country, A lady's | 
mift may be metamorphoſed into billets-doux, and / 
come into her poſſeſſion a ſecond times A beau may 
peruſe his oravat after it is worn -outy with greater 
pleaſure and advantage than ever he did in a glats, 

In a word, à piece of cloth, after having officiated for 
ſome years 25 a towel or a napkin, may, by this means, 

be raiſed from a dunghil, and become the moſt va- 
laable piece of furniture in a prince's cabinet. 

Tux politeſt nations of Europe have endeavoured 
to vye with one another for the reputation of the fin- 
eſt printing: abſolute governments, as well as repub- 
lies, have -encouraged an art which ſeems to be the 
nobleſt and moſt bencticial that ever was invented a- 
mong the ſons of men. The pretent king of France, 
in his purſuits after glory, has particu'arly diftinguith- 
ed himſelf by the promoting ot this uſctul art, inſo- 
much that ſeveral books have been printed in the 
Louvre At his owl expence, upen which he ſets ſo 
great a value, that he conſiders them as the nobleſt 
preſexes he can make to foreign princes and ambaſſa- 
&rs, If we Jock into the conmonwealths of Holland 
and Venice, we ſhall find, that in this particular they 
have made themſelves the cnvy of the greateſt mo- 
aarchies, Elzevir and Aldns are more frequently 
mentioned than any penſioner of the one or doge of 
the other, 

Tur ſeveral preſſes which are now in England, and 
the great encouragement which has been given to 
learning for ſome years laſt paſt, has made our own 
nation as glorious upon this account, as for its late tri- 
umphs and conqueſts. The new edition which is give 
en us of Cæſar's commentaries has already been taken. 
notice of in foreign gazettes, and is a work that does 
honour to the Englith preſs. It is no wonder that an 
{ edition ſhould be very corre&, which has paſſed thrg' 

K 2 
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the hands of one of the moſt accurate, learned, and 
judicious writers this age has produeed. The beau 

of the paper, of the character, and of the ſeveral cut; 
| with which this noble work is illuſtrated, makes it the 
| fineſt book that I have ever ſeen ; and ĩãs a true inſtance 
[| of the Engliſh genius, which, though it does not come 
l the firſt into any art, generally carries it to greater 
heighths than any other country in the world. I am 
particularly glad that this author comes from a Bri- 
tiſh printing- houſe in ſo great a magnificence, as he is 
the firſt who has given us any tolerable account of our 
country. 

Mr illiterate readers, if any ſuch there are, will 
be ſurpriſed to hear me talk of learning as the glory of 
a nation, and of printing as an art that gains a reputa- 
tion to a people among whom it flouriſhes, When mens 
thoughts are taken up with avarice and ambition, 
they cannot look upon any thing as great or valuable, 
which does not bring wich it an extraordinary power 
or intereſt to the perion who i concerned in it. But 
as I ſhall never fink this paper o far as to engage 
with Goths and Vandals, I ſhall only regard ſuch kind 
of reaſoners with that pity which is due to fo &yor- 
able a degree of ſtupidity and ignorance. * 
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No. 368. Friday, May 2. 


Nos decebat 
Lugere ubi eſſet aliquis in lucem editus 
Humana vit varia reputantes mala: 
At qui labores morte finiſſet graves, 
Omnes amicos laude et lætitia exequi, 


Eurip. apud Tull, 
When firſt an infant draws the vital air, 
Officious grief ſhould welcome him to care: 


But joy ſhould life's concluding ſcene attend, 
And mirth be kept to grace adzing friend. 


S the Spectator is in a kind a paper of news from 

the natural world, as others are from the buſy 

and politic part of mankind, I ſhall tranſlate the fol- 

lowing letter, written to an eminent French gentleman 

in this town from Paris, which gives us the exit of an 
heroine who is a pattern of patience and generoſity. 


2 JR. Paris, April 18. 1712. 

T is ſo many years fince you left your native coun- 
try, that I am to tell you the characters of your 

0 3 relations as much as if you were an utter 
ſtranger to them, The occaſion of this is to give 
you an account of the death of Madam de Villacerfe, 
* whoſe departure out of this life I know not whether 
da man of your philoſophy will call unfortunate or 
not, ſince it was attended with ſome circumſtances 
as much to be defired as to be lamented, She was 
her whole life happy in an uninterrupted health, 
and was always honoured for an evenneſs of temper 
and greatneſs of mind. On the 1oth- inſtant that. 
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lady was taken with an indiſpoſition which confined 
* her to her chamber; but was ſuch as was too flight 
to make her take a ſick- bed, and yet too grievous to 
admit of any ſatisfaction in being out of it. It is no- 
© tortouſly Known, that, ſome years ago, Monſieur 
Feſteau, one of the moſt conſiderable ſurgeons in 
Paris, was deſperately in love with this lady: her 
© quality placed her above any application to her on 
* the account of his paſſion; but, as a woman always 
* has ſome regard to the perſon whom ſhe believes to 
be her real admirer, ſhe now took it in her head 
(upon advice of her phyficians to loſe. ſome of her 
© blood) to ſend for Monſieur Feſteau on that occaſi- 
on. I happened to be there at that time, and my 
near relation gave me the privitege to be preſent, 
As ſoon as her arm was ſtripped bare, and hs began 
to preſs it in order to raiſe the vein, his colour chan- 
* ged, and I obſerved him ſeized with a ſudden tre- 
* mor, which made me take the liberty to ſpeak of it 
* to my couſin with ſome apprehenfion : ſhe ſmiled, 
and ſaid, ſhe knew Mr Feſteau had no inclination to 
dother injury. He ſeemed to recover himſelf, and, 
* ſmiling alſo, proceeded in his work, Immediately 
after the operation he cried out, that he was the moſt 
* unfortunate of all men, for that he had opened an 
artery inſtead of a vein, It is as impoſſible to ex- 
' preſs the artiſt's diſtraction as the patient's. compo- 
* ſure, 1 will not dwell on little circumſtances, but 
go on to inform you, that within three days time it 
* was. thought neceſſary to take off her arm, She was 
* ſo. far from uſing Feſteau as it would be natural for 
© one of a lower ſpirit to treat him, that ſhe would not 
let him be abſent from any conſultation. about her 
© preſent condition, and on every occaſion aſked whe- 
ther he was ſatisfied in the meaſures that were taken 
© about her. Before this laſt operation. ſhe ordered 
* her will to be drawn, and, after having been aheut 
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a quarter of an hour alone, ſhe bid the ſurgeons, of 
Vhom poor Feſteau was one, go on in their work. 
know not how to give you the terms of art; but 
there appeared ſuch ſymptoms after the axipatation 
of her arm, that it was viſible the could not live four 
© and twenty hours: Her behaviour was ſo magnani- 
mous throughout this whole affair, that I was' par- 
« ticularly curious in taking notice of what paſſed, as 
Cher fate approached nearer and nearer, and took 
' notes of what ſhe ſaid to all about her, particularly 
word for word what ſhe ſpoke to Mr Felicau, which 
"was as ſollows;- 

Six, you give me inexpreſſible ſorrow for the· an- 
« guiſh with which I ſee you overwhelmed; Lat re- 
moved to all intents and purpoſes from the intereſts 
of human life, therefore I am to begin to think like 
* one- wholly. unconcerned in it. I do not conſider 
you as one by whoſe error 1 have loſt my life; no, 
you are my. benefactor, as you have haſtened my 
«entrance into a happy immortality, This is my 
*« ſenſe of this accident ; but the world in which you 
 live-may. have thoughts of it to your diſadvantage: 
1 have therefore taken care ro provide for yon in 


# my will, and have placed you above what you havet 


to fear from their il E nature. 

Wurz this exeellent woman ſpoke theſe words, 
Feſteau looked as if he received 'z condemnation to 
"die, inftcad of a penſion for his life, Madam de 
villacerfe lived tilt eight of the clock the next night; 
and, tho' ſhe muſt have laboured under the moſt ex- 
*"quiſite torments, ſhe poſſeſſed her mind with ſo won- 
* derful a patience, that one may rather ſay ſhe ceaſ- 
ed to breathe than ſhe died at that hour. You, who 
bad not the happineſs to be perſonally known to this 
lady, have nothing but to rejoice in the honour you 
had of being related to ſo great merit; but we who 
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* have. loſt her converſation, cannot ſo eaſily reſign. ou 
own happineſs by reflexion upon hers, 


Jan, Sir, your affectianate kinſman, 
and.moſt obedient, humble ſervant, 
PAUL REGNAvD, 


Turk hardly can be a greater inſtance of an he. 
Tic mind, than the unprejudiced manner in which 
this: lady weighed this misfortune. The regard of 
hte itſelf could not make her overlook the contrition 
of the unhappy man, whoſe more than ordinary con- 
cern for her was. all his guilt. It would certainly be 
of ſingular uſe to human ſociety to have an exact ac- 
count of this lady's ordinary conduct, which was crown- 
ed by ſo uncommon magnanimity, Such greatneſs 


was not to be acquired in the laſt article, nor is it to 


be.doubted but it was a conſtant practice of all that is 
praiſe-worthy, which made her capable of beholding 


death, not as the diffoluticon, but conſummation of 
her life, | * 
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No. 369, Saturday, May 3. 
[By Mr Appis o.] 
Sepnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures,, 


QJuam que ſoot oculis ſubjedta fidelibus 
Hos. Ars Poet, v. 279% 


For Dh the proper charadters prevail, 
We dwell with pleaſure on the well-wrought tale. 
| FRAN CIS. 


Mik ION, hes having repreſented. in viſion. 
the hiſtory of mankind to the firſt great period. 


of nature, diſpatches the remaining part of it in nar» 
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ration. He has deviſed a very handſome reaſon for 
the angel's proceeding with Adam after this manner; 
though doubtleſs the true reaſon was the difficulty 
which the poet weuld have found to have ſhadov:ed 
out ſo mixed and complicated a ſtory in viſible ob- 
jects. I could wifi, however, that the author had 
done it, whatever pains it might have coſt him, To 

ive my opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting 
part of the hiſtory of mankind in viſion, and part in 
narrative, is as if an hiſtory-painter ſhould put in c0- 
lours one half of his ſubject, and write down the re- 


maining part of it. If Milton's poem flags any where, 


it is in this narration : where, in ſome places, the au- 
thor has been ſo attentive to his divinity, that he has 
neglected his poetry, The narration, however, riſes: 
very happily on ſeveral occaſions, where the ſubje is 
| capable of poetical ornaments, as particularly in the 
confuſion which he deſcribes among the builders of 
Babel, and in his ſhort ſketch of the plagues of Egypt. 
The ſtorm of hail and fire, with the darkneſs that o- 


verſpread the land for three days, are deſcribed with 
great ftrength, The beautiful paſſage which follows- 


is raiſed upon noble hints in ſcripture, 


- luus with ten wounds 

The river- dragon tam'd at length ſubmits 

To let his ſojourners depart, and oft 

Humbles his ſtubborn beart; but ſtill as ice 
More harden'd after thaw, till, in his rage 
Purſuing whom he late diſmiſs'd, the ſea 
Swallows him with his hoſt, but them lets paſ: 
As on dry land between two cryital walls, 
Aw'd by the rod of Moſes ſo to ſtand 
Divided. | 


THE river-dragon is an alluſion to the crocodile, 


which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt deriyes 
her plenty. This alluſion is taken from that ſublinte 


Paſſage in Ezekiel; „Thus faith the Lord God, be ä 
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hold Jam againſt thee, Pharaok king of Egypt, che 
great dragon that lyeth in the midſt of his rivers, 
* which hath ſaid, My river is mine own, and I have 
made it for myſelf. Milton has given us another 
very. noble and poetical image in the ſame deſcription, 
which is. copied almoſt word for word out of the hi. 
Lory of Moles, 


All night be will purſue, but his approach 
Darkneſs defends between till morning watch; 
Then through” the fiery pillar andthe cloud 

God looking forth'will trouble all his heſt, 

And craze their chariot-wheel? : when by command 
NMoſes once more his potent rod extends 

Over the ſea : the ſea his rod obeys: 

On their embattled ranks the waves return, 

And 'overwheltn their war 


As the principal deſign of.this epi/ode was. to give 
Adam an idea ot the holy perſon who was ta reinſtate 
human nature in that happineſs and. perfection from 
which it had fallen, the poet confines himſelf to the 
line of Abraham, from whence the. Meſſiah was tode- 
ſcend. The angel is deſcribed as ſeeing the patriarch 
actually travelling towards the land of promiſe, which 
gives a particular lĩvelmeſs to this part of the narration. 


1 ſee him, but thou canſt not, with what faith 

He leaves his gods, his friends, his native ſoil 

Ur of Chaldea, paſſing now the ford 

To Haran, after him a cumbrous train 

Of herds, and flocks, and num'rous ſervitude; 

Not wand'ring poor, but truſting all his wealth. 

With God, who call'd him, in a land unknown. 

Canaan he now attains ; I fee his tents 

Pitch'd about Shechem, and the neighb'ring plain 
Of Merehb; there by promiſe he receives: 

Gift to his progeny of all that land, 

From Hamoth northward to the deſart ſouth; ; 
Arhings by their names I call, tho” yet unnam' d.) 
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As Virgil's viſion in the ſixth Æneid probably gave 
Milton the hint of this whole epi/ode, the laſt line is 
tranſlation of that verſe where Anchiſes mentions the 
names of places which they were to bear hereafter ; 


Hec tum nomina erunt, nunc ſunt fine nomine terre, 


Tur poet has very finely repreſented the joy and 
gladneſs of heart which riſes in Adam upon the diſ- 
covery of the Meſſiah. As he ſees his day at a diſtance 
through types and ſhadows, he rejoices in it; but 
when he finds the redemption of man compleated, and 
Paradiſe again renewed, he breaks forth in rapture - 


and tranſport ;; j 
0 goodneſs infinite, goadneſs immenſe !- 
That all this good ot evil ſhall produce, @&c.. 


I Have hinted in my fixth paper on Milton, that 
an heroic poem, according to the opinion of the beit 
critics, ought to end happily; and leave. the mind ot 
the reader, after having conducted it through many 
doubts and tears, ſorrows and difquietudes, in a ſtate 
of tranquillity and ſatisfaction. Milton's fable, which 
had ſo many other qualifications to recommend it, was 
deficient-in-this particular: it is here, therefore, that 
the poet has ſhewn a moſt exquiſite judgment, as well 
as the fineſt invention, by finding out a method to 
ſupply this natural defect in his ſubject. Accordingly 

he leaves the.adverſary of. mankind, in the laſt view 
which he gives us of him, under the loweſt ſtate of. 
mortification and diſappointment. We ſee him chew- 
ing aſhes,. grovelling in the duſt, and loaden with ſu- 
- pernumerary pains and torments. On the contrary, 

our two firſt parents are comforted. by dreams aud 
viſions, eheared with promi ſes of ſalvation, and, ia a 
manner, raiſed to a greater happineis than that which 
they had forfeited : in ſhbrt, Satan is repreſented mis 
ſerable in the height of his triumphs, and Adam tri-- 
omphant iu the height of miſery, 

K 0 
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Mir To's poem ends very nobly, The laſt ſpeech. 
es of Adam and the archangel are full of moral and 
inſtructive ſentiments, The ſleep that fell upon Eve, 
and the effects it had in quieting the diſorders of her 
mind, produces the ſame kind of conſolation in the 
reader, who cannot peruſe the laſt beautiful ſpeech 
which is aſcribed to the mother of mankind, Without 
a ſecret pleaſure and ſatisfaction. 


Whence thou return'ſt, and whither went 'ſt, I know; 
For God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, 
Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good 
Preſaging, ſince with ſorrow and heart's diltrel 
Wearied I fell aſleep: but now lead on; 
In me is no delay; with thee to go, 
Is to ſtay here; without thee here to ſtay, 

.Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under heav'n, all places thou, 
Who for my wilful crime art baniſh'd hence. 
This farther conſolation. yet ſecure 

I carry hence; though all by me is loſt, 
Such favour I unworthy am vouchſaf d, 
By me the promis'd ſeed ſhall all reſtore. 

Tus following lines, which conclude the poem, rif: 
in a moſt glorious blaze of poetical images and ex- 
preſſions. 

HEeL10DoRvUs, in his Æthiopics, acquaints us, that 
the motion of the gods differs from that of mortals, 
as the former do not ſtir their feet, nor proceed ſtep 
by ſtep, but ſlide over the ſurface of the earth by an 
uniform ſwimming of the whole body. The reader 
may obſerve with how poetical a deſcription- Milton 
has attributed the ſame kind ot motion to the angels 
who were. to take poſſeſſion of Paradiſe. 


So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pleas'd, but anſwer'd, not; for now too ogy: | 
Th'archangel ſtocd, and from the other hill... 
To their tix of tation, all in bright array, 
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The cherubim deſcended ; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening miſt, 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the. marith glides, 
And gathers ground fait at the lab'rer's heel 
Homeward returning. High in front advanc'd, 
The brandiſh'd ſword of God before them blaz'd 
Fierce as a comet 


THE author helped his invention in the following 
paſſage, by reflecting on the behavieur of the angel, 
who, in holy writ, has the conduct of Lot and his fa- 
mily. The circumſtances drawn. from that relation, 
are very gracefully made. uſe of on this occaſion, 


In either hand the haſt' ning angel caught 

Our ling'ring parents, and to th' ealtern gate 

Led them direct, and down the cliff as fait 

To the ſubjected plain; then dilappear'd... 

They looking back, Ge. | 

Taz ſcene which our firſt parents are ſurpriſed. 
with, upon their looking back on Paradiſe, wonder- 
fully ſtrikes the reader's imagination, as nothing can 
be more natural than the tears they thed on that oc- 
caſion. 

Tus: looking back, all ch' eaſtera ſide beheld 

Of Paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat, 

Way'd over by that flaming. brand, the gate 

With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery 'arms:: 

Some natural tears they dropp'd, but wip'd them ſoon; 

The world was all before them, where to chooſe 

Their place of reſt, and providence their guide. 


Ir I might preſume to offer at the ſmalleſt alterati- 
on in this divine work, I ſhould think the poem would 
end better with the paſſage here quoted, than wick 
the two verſes Which follow: 


They hand in hand, with wand'ring ſteps and flow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way, My 
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Tir sE two verſes, though they have their beauty, 


fall very much below the foregoing paſſage, and renew 
in the mind of the reader that anguith which was pret- 
ty well laid by that conſideration, 


The world.-was all before them, where td chooſe. 
Their place of reſt, and providence their guide. 


Tux number of books in Paradiſe Loſt is equal to 


thoſe of the Eneid. Our author in his firſt edition 
had divided his poem into ten books, but afterwards 


broke the ſeventh and the eleventh each of them into 


two different books by the help of ſome ſmall additions, 
This ſecond divifion was made with great judgment, 
as any one may ſee who will be at the pains of exami- 


ning it: It was not done for the ſake of ſuch a chi- 
merical beauty as that of reſembling Virgil in this par- 
ticular, but for the more juſt and regular. diſpoſitien 


of this great work. 


Fnost who have read Boſſu, and many of the eri - 
tics who have written ſince his time, will not pardon 


me if I de not find out the. particular moral which. is 


inculcated in Paradife Loſt. Though I can by no 
means think with the laſt mentioned French author, 
that an epic writer. firſt of all pitches upon a certain 
moral, as the ground work and foundation of his po- 


em, and afterwards finds out a ſtory to it ; J am, how- 


ever, of opinion, that no juſt heroic poem ever was or” 


can be made, from whence one great moral may not 
Be deduced, That which reigns in Milton is the moſt 
univerſal and moſt uſeful that can be imagined: it is 
in ſhort this, That obedience to the will of God makes 
men happy, and that diſobedience makes them mi- 
ſerable. This is viſibly the moral of* the principal 
fable, which turns upon Adam and Eve, who continued 
in paradiſe wh le they kept the command that was gi- 
ven them, and were driven out of it as ſoon as they 
had tranſgreſſed. This is likewiſe the moral of the 
principal epiſode, which ſhews us how an innumerable 
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multitude of angels fell from their ſtate of bliſs, and 
were caſt into hell upon their diſobedience, Beſides - 
this great moral, which may be looked upon as the 
foul of the fable, there are an infinity of under morals , 
which are to be drawn from the ſeveral parts of the 
poem, and which make this work more uſetul and in- 
ſtructive than any other poem in any language. 

Tu os who have criticized on the Odytley, the Ili- 
ad, and Aneid, have taken a great deal of pains to tax 
the number of menths and days contained in the action 
of each of thoſe poems; If any one thinks it worth 
his while to examine this-particular: in Milton, he will 
find that from Adam's firſt appearance in the fourth 
book, to his expulfion from Paradiſe in the-twelfth, the 
author reckons. ten days, As for that part of the action 
which is defcribed in the three firſt books, as it does 
not paſs within the regions of nature, I have before 
obſerved that it. is. not ſubject to any calculations of 
time. 

I rave now finiſhed my obſervations on a work 
Which does an honeur to the Engliſh nation. I have 
taken a general view ef. it under theſe. four heads, the 

fable, the characters, the featiments; and the.language, . 
and made each. of them the. ſubje& of a particular pa- 
per. I have in the next place ipoken ofthe cenſures 
which our author may incur under each of theſe heads, 
_ which 1 have confined to two papers, though I might 
have. enlarged the number, if I had been diſpoſed to 
dwell on ſo ungrateful a ſubject. I believe, however, 
that the ſevereſt reader will not find any little fault in 
heroic-poetry, which this author has fallen into, that 
does not come under one of theſe heads among which I 
have. diſtributed his ſeveral blemiſnes. After having 
thus treated at large of Paradiſe Loſt, I could not think 
it ſufficient to have celebrated this poem in the whole, 
without deſcending to particulars. I have therefore 
beſtowed a paper upon each book, and endeavoured 
not only to prove that the poem is beautiful in gena- 
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ral, but to point out its particular beauties, and to de. 
"termine wherein they conſiſt. I have endeavoured to 
ſhew how ſome paſſages are beautified by being uy. 
lime, others by being ſoft, others by being natural; 
which of them are recommended by the paſlion, which 
by the moral, which by the ſentiment, and which by 
the expreſſion, I have likewiſe endeavoured to ſhew 
how the genius of the poet ſhines by a happy i inventi- 
on, a diſtant alluſion, or a judicious imitation; how 
He has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raiſ- 


es his own imaginations by the uſe which he has made 


of ſeveral poetical paſſages in ſcripture, I might have 
inſerted alſo ſeveral paſſages in Taſſo, which our author 
has imitated; but, as I do not look upon Taſſo to be 
a ſufficient voucher, I would not perplex my reader 


with ſuch quotations, as might do-more honour to the 


Italian than the Engliſh poet. In ſhort, I have en- 
deavoured to- particularize thoſe innumerable kinds of 
beauty, which it would be tedious to recapitulate, but 


which are eſſential to poetry, and which may be met. 
with in the works of this great author. Had I thought 


at my firſt engaging in this deſign, that it would have 
led me to ſo great a length, I believe I thould never 


have entered upon it: but the kind reception which 
it has met with among thoſe whoſe judgments I have 
a value for, as well as the uncommon demands which' 


my bookſeller tells me have been made for theſe par- 


ticular diſcourſes, give me no reaſon to repent of the. 
pains I have been at 3 them. L 
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Tetus mundus apit hiſtrionem. 
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ANY of my fair readers, as well as very gay and 
Madl receives perſons of the other ſex, are ex 
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tremely perplexed at the Latin ſentences at the head 

of my ſpeculations ; I do not know whether 1 ought 
not to indulge them with tranſlations of each of them: 
however, I have to-day taken down from the top of the 
ſtage in Drury- lane a bit of Latin which often ſtands 
in their view, and ſignifies that /e auhale world acts 
the player. It is certain that if we look all around 
us, and behold the different employments of mankind, 
you hardly ſee one who is not, as the player is, in an 
aſſumed character. The lawyer, who is vehement 
and loud in a cauſe wherein he knows he has not the 
truth of the queſtion on his fide, is a player as to the 
perſonated part, but incomparably meaner than he 
as to the proſtitution of himſelf for hire; becauſe the 
pleader's falſhood introduces injuſtice, the player feigns 
for no other end but to divert or inſtruct you. The 
divine, whaſe paſſions tranſport him to lay any ching, 
with any view but promoting the intereſts of true pi- 
ety and religion, is a player with. a ſtill greater impu- 
tation of guilt, in proportion to his depreciating 2. 
character more ſacred. Conſider all the different pur- 
ſuits and employments of men, and you will find half 
their actions tend to nothing e ie but diſguiſe and im- 
poſture; and all that is done which proceeds not from 
2 man's very ſelf, is the action of àa player. For this 
reaſon it is that I make 1o frequent mention of the 
ſtage : it is, with me, a matter of the higheſt conſide- 
ration, what parts are well or ill perſormed, what 
paſſions or ſentiments are. indulged or cultivated, and 
conſcqueatly what manners and, cuſtoms. are transfuſ- 
ed from the (tage to the world, which reciprocally 
imitate each other, As the writers of epic poems in- 
troduce ſhadowy perſons, and repreſent vices and vir- 
tues under the characters of men and women; ſo J. 
Wie am a SyeCTATOR in the world, may perhaps 
ſometimes make uſe of the names of the actors on the 
age, to repreſent or admoniſh thoſe who tranſact af+ 
lars, in the world, When I am conuncnding Wilks. 
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for repreſenting the tenderneſs of a huſband and x 
father in Macbeth, the contrition of a reformed pro- 
digal in Harry the fourth, the winning emptineſs of a 
young man of good nature and wealth in the Trip to 
the Jubilee, the oficiouſneſs of an artful ſervant in 
the Fox: when thus I celebrate Wilks, I talk to all 
the world who are engaged in any of thoſe cireum- 
- ſtances, If I were to ſpeak of merit neglected, miſ- 
applied or miſunderſtood, might not I ſay, Eaſtcourt 
has a great capacity? but it is not the intereſt of o- 
thers who bear a figure on the ſtage, that his talents 
were underſtood ; it is their buſineſs to impoſe npon 
him what cannot become him, or keep out of his hands 
any thing in which he would ſhine. Were one to 
raiſe a ſuſpicion of himſelf in a man who paſles upon 
the world for a fine thing, in order to alarm tim, 
one might ſay, if Lord Foppington were not on the 
ſtage, (Cibber acts the falſe pretenſions to a genteel 
behaviour ſo very juſtly) he would in the generality 
of mankind. have more that would admire than de- 
ride him. When we come: to characters directly co- 
mical, it is not to be imagined: what effect: a well re · 
gulated ſlage would have upon mens manners. The 
craft of an uſurer, the abſurdity of a rich fool, the 
aukward roughneſs of a fellow of half courage, the 
ungraceful mirth of a creature ef half: wit, might be 
for ever put out of countenance. by proper parts for 


Dogget. Johnſon, by acting: Gorbacchio- the other 


night, muſt have given all who ſaw him a thorough 
deteſtation of aged-avarrce; The petulancy of a pee- 
vidh-old fellow, who loves and hates he knows not 
why, is very.excellently performed by the ingemous 
Mr William Penkethman in the Fop's Fortune; where, 
in the character of Don Gholeric Snap Shorto de Teſty, 
he anſwers no queſtions but to thoſe. whom he likes, 
and wants: no account of any thing from thoſe he ap- 
proves, Mr Penkethman is alſo maſter of as many 


faces. in the. dumb ſceue, as can be expected from = 
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man in the circumſtances of being ready to periſh out 
of fear and hunger: he wonders throughout the whole 
ſcene very maſterly, without neglecting his victuals. 
if it be, as I have heard it ſometimes mentioned, a 
great qualification for the world to follow buſineſs.and 
pleaſure too, what is it in the ingenious Mr Penketh- 


. man to repreſent a ſenſe of pleaſure and pain at the 
ſame time; as you may ſee him do this evening? 
As it is certain that a ſtage ought to be wholly ſup- 
preſſed, or judiciouſly encourages, while there 1s one 
; in the nation; men turned for regular pleaſure can- 


| not employ their thoughts more uſefully, for the di- 
verſion of mankind, than by convincing them that it 
is in themſelves to raiſe this 'entertainnient to the 
greateſt height, It would be a great improvement as 
well as embelliſhment to the theatre, if dancing were 
more regarded, and taught to all the actors. One who 
has the advantage of ſuch an agreeable pirliſh perſon 
as Mrs Bicknell, joined with her capacity of imitation, 
could in proper geſture and motion repreſent alk the 
decent characters of female life. An amiable modeſty 
in one aſpect of a dancer, an aſſumed confidence in an- 
ether, a ſudden joy in another, a falling off with an 
impatience of being beheld, a return towards the au- 
dience with an unſteady reſolution to approach them, 
and a well acted ſolicitude to pleaſe, would revive in 
the company all the fine touches of mind raiſed in ob- 
ſerving all the objects of affection or paſſion they had 
before beheld. Such elegant entertainments as theſe 
would poliſh the town into judgment in their gratifi- 
cations; and delicacy in pleaſure is the firſt ſtep peo- 
ple of condition take in reformation from vice. Mrs 
Bicknell has the only capacity for this ſort of dancing: 
of any on the ſtage; and 1 dare ſay all who ſee her 
performance to-morrow night, when ſure the romp 


will do her beſt for her own benefit, will be of my 
mind. 5 5 
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FBy Mr Apprsox. ] 


Famne igitur laudas quod de ſapientibus unus 
Ridebat ? Juv. Sat. 10. v. 28, 


And ſhall the ſage* yourrapprobation win, 
Whoſe laughing features wore a conſtant grin? 


SHALL communicate to my reader the following 
letter for the entertainment of this day, 


S IX, 
O U know very welt that our nation is more fa- 
mous for that fort of men who are called aui 
and humoriſts, than any other country in the world; 
for which reaſon it is obſerved that our Englih co- 
medy excels that of all other nations in the novelty 
and variety of its characters. 
Anon thoſe innumerable ſets of whims which 
* our country produces, there are none whom I have 
regarded with more curioſity than thoſe who have 
invented any particular kind of diverſion for the 
* entertainment of themfelves or their friends. My 
letter ſhall fingle out thoſe who take delight in ſort- 
ing a company that has ſomething of burleſque and 
* ridicule in its appearance. I ſhall make myſelf un- 
* derſtood by the following example. One of the Wits 
© of the laſt age, who was a man of a good eſtate, 
thought he never laid out his money better than in 
* ajeſt. As he was one year at the Bath, obſerving that 
© in the great confluence of fine people, there were ſe- 


6 


veral among them with long chins, a part of che i 


* Democritas. 
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; age by which he himſelf was very much diſtinguiſh- 
ed, he invited to dinner half a ſcore of theſe remark- 
able perſons who had their mouths in the middle of 
their faces. They had no ſooner placed themſelves 
about the table, but they began to ſtare upon one 
© another, not being able to imagine what had brought - 
« them together. Our Engliſh proverb ſays, 


«© *Tis merry in the hall, 
When beards wag all. 


it proved ſo in the aſſembly I am now ſpeaking of, 
« who ſeeing ſo many peaks of faces agitated with eat» 
(ing, drinking and diſcourſe, and obſerving all the 
© chins that were preſent meeting together very often 
© over the centre of the table, every one grew ſenſible 
of the jeſt, and came into it with ſo much good hu- 
© mour, that they lived in ſtrict friendthip and alliance 
from that day forward, 

Tur ſame gentleman ſome time after packed to- 
' ether a ſet of oglers, as he called them, conſiſting of 
' ſuch as had an unlucky caſt in thor eyes, His divers 
ſion on this occaſion was to ſee the croſs bows, mi- 
' taken ſigns, and wrong conmvances that paſſed a- 
midſt ſo many broken and refracted rays of ſight, 

Fux chird feaſt which this merry gentleman ex- 
' hibited was to the itammerers, whom he got together 
in a ſufficient body to fill his table. He had orders 
ded ane of his ſervants, who was placed behind a 
ien, ws write down their table talk, which was ves 
' Ty ealy ro be age without the help of ſhort hand. 


c . 
It appears by the n- which were taken, that tho? 
their converſation never 2.1 there were not above 


twenty words ſpoken during tu. firſt coerſe; that 
upon ſerving up the ſecond, one of the. company was 
a quarter of an hour in telling them that ty. duck- 
lings and aſparagus were very good; and that ax. 
* Other took up the ſame time in declaring himſelf of 
* the ſame opinion, This jeſt did not, however, go off 


li 
| 
| 
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ſo well as the former; for one of the gueſts being , Wl * 0p® 
brave man, and fuller of reſentment than he kney beg 
© how to expreſs, went out of the room, and ſent de cel 


© facetious inviter a challenge in writing, which, tho 
it was afterwards dropped by the interpolition gf 
friends, put a ſtop to theſe ludicrous entertainmen:;, 

Now, Sir, I dare ſay you will agree with me, that 
© as there is no moral in theſe jeſts, they ought to he 
« diſcouraged, and looked upon rather as pieces d 
© unluckineſs than wit. However, as it is natural ſor 
one man to refine upon the thought of another, and 
© impoſſible for any ſingle perſon, how great ſever 
© this parts may be, to invent an art, and bring it tg 
its nitmoſ perfection; I faall here give you an account 
of an honeſt gentleman of my acquaintance, who, up- 
© on hearing the character of the wit above-menti- 
« .oned, has himſelf aſſumed it, and endeavoured to 
convert it to the benefit of mankind, He invited half 
© a dozen of his friends one day to dinner, who were 
each of them famons tor inſerting ſeveral redundant 
© phraſes in their diſcourſe, as, De hear me, a'ye fee, 
* that is, and ſo Sir. Each of the guelts making ire- 
«quent uſe of his particular elegance, appeared ſo i- 
* diculons to his neighbour, that he could not but re- 
« fle& upon himſelf as appearing equally ridicmous to 
the reſt of the company: by this means, before they 
© had ſat long together, every one talking with the 
* greateſt ciroumſpection, and carefully avoiding his 
* favourite expletive, the converſation was feared 0 
* its redundancies, and had a greater 1uantey of ſenſe, 


© though leſs of ſound in it. : 
© Tax ſame well-mear:-8 gentleman took occaſion, 


© at another time. bring together ſuch of his ſriends 
«© as were added co 2 fooliſh habrtual cuſtom of 
© ſweariag. Ia order to ſhew them the abſurdity of 
« the practice, he had recourſe to the invention above- 
mentioned, having placed an amanuenſis in a private 
«© part. of the room, After the ſecond bottle, when men 
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0 open their minds wirhout reſerve, my honeſt friend 
began to take notice of the many ſonorous but unne- 
« ceflary words that had paſſed in kis houſe lince their 
« ſitting down at table, and how much good converſa- 
« tion they had loſt by. giving way to ſuch ſuperfluous 
« phraſes. What a tax, ſays he, would they have raiſ- 
«2d for the poor, had we put the laws in execution up- 
on one another? Every one of them took this gentle 
© reproof in good part. Upon which he told them, 
«that knowing their convertation would have no ſe— 
« crets in it, he had ordered it to be taken down in 
« xriting, and, for the humour-ſake, would read it 
© to them, if they pleaſed. There were ten ſheets of 
git, which might have been reduced to two, had there 
not been thoſe abominable inter polations I have before 
mentioned. Upon the reading of it in cold blood, it 
© looked rather like a conference of fiends than of men. 
In ſhort, every one trembled at himſelf upon hearing 
*calmly what he had pronounced amidſt the heat and 
inadvertency of diſcourſe. 

*I SHALL only mention another occafion wherein 
he made aſe of the ſame invention to cure a different 
kind of men, who are the peſts of all polite converſa - 
tion, and murder time as much as either of cke two 
former, though they do it more innocently ; I mean 


© that dull generation of ſtory-tellers. My friend get 


together about half a dozen of his acquaintance who 
were infected with this ſtrange malady. The firſt 


day, one of them ſitting down entered upon the ſiege 


© of Namur, which laſted till four o'clock, their time 
*.of parting, The fecond day a North Briton took 
„ phſerhon of the diſcourſe, which it was impoſſible to 
get out of his hands ſo long as the company Raid to- 
"gether, The third day was engroſſed after the ſame 
* wanner by a ſtory of the ſame length. They at laſt 
began to reflect upon this barbarous way of treating 
one another, and by this means awakened aut of chat 
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lethargy with which each of them had been ſeized 
for ſeveral years, 

© As you have ſomewhere declared, that extraordi. 
© nary and uncommon characters of mankind are the 
© game which you delight in, and as I look upon you 
to be the greateſt ſportſman, or, if you pleaſe, the 
Nimrod among this ſpecies of writers, I thought this 
* diſcovery would not be unacceptable to you. 
1 Tam, SI R, &c, 


BIR SIE 
Ne. 372. Wedneſday, May 7. 


=——Pudet hac opprobria nobis, 
Et dici potuiſſe, & non potuiſſe refelli. 
Ovid, Metam. 1. v. 768, 


To hear an open ander, is a curſe; 
But mot to find an anſwer, is @ worſe, DrvYDEN, 


Myr SprcTATOR, May 6. 1112, 
AM ſexton of the pariſh of Covent-Garden, and 
* # complained to you ſome time ago, that, as I was 


* tolling in to prayers at eleven in the morning, crouds 
© of people of quality haſtened to affemble at a pup- 
© pet-ſhow on the other fide of the garden. I had at 
© the ſame time a very great diſeſteem for Mr Powell 
and his little thonghtleſs commonwealth, as if they 
© had enticed the gentry into thoſe wanderings: but, 
© Jet that be as it will, I am now convinced of the honeſt 
© intentions of the ſaid Mr Powell and company; and 
© ſend this to acquaint you, that he has given all the 


© profits which ſhall ariſe to-morrow night by his play 


© to the uſe of the poor charity-children of this pariſh. 
J have been informed, Sir, that in Holland all per- 
* ſons who ſet up any ſhow, or act any ſtage play, be 
© the actors either of wood and wire, or fleſh and 
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«hleod, are obliged to pay out of their gain ſuch a 
proportion ta the honeſt and induſtrious poor in the 
* neighbour hood: by this means they make diverſion 
and pleaſure pay a tax to labour and induſtry. I 
have been told alſo, that all the time of lent, in Ro- 
man- catholic countries, the perſons of condition ad- 
miniſtred to the neceſſities of the poor, and attend - 
«ed the beds of lazars and diſeaſed perſons, Our Pro- 
* teſtant ladies and gentlemen are ſo much to ſeek for 
proper ways of paſſing time, that they are obliged to 
punchinello for knowing what to do with themſelves. 
© Since the cafe is ſo, I defi re only you would mtreat 
our people of quality, who are not to be interrupt - 
ed in their ꝓleiſure, to think of the practice of any 
* moral duty, that they would at leaſt fine for their 
* ſins, and give fomething to theſe poor children; a 
* little out of their luxury and ſuperfluity would atone 
in ſome meaſure for the wanton uſe of the reſt of 
their fortunes. It would not, methinks, be amifs, if 
the ladies, who haunt the cloiſters and paſſages of 
the play-houſe, were upon every offence obliged to 
* pay to this excellent inſtitution of ſchools of charity : 
this method would make offenders themſelves do ſer- 
vice to the public, - But in the mean time, I defire 
© you would publiſh. this voluntary reparation which 
* Mr Powell does our pariſh for the noife he has made 
in it by the conſtant rattling of coaches, drums, 
trumpets, triumphs, and battles, The deſtruction of 
© Troy adorned with Highland dances are to make up 
the entertainment of all who are ſo well diſpoſed xs 
not to forbear a light entert ainment, for no other 


reaſon but that it is to do a good action. 


7. am, $ 1 R, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
RALPH Brrrrxv. 


IAN 1 informed, that all the inſinnations 
Vor. V 2 
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«* which a certain writer made againſt Mr Powell at the 
Bath are falſe and groundleſs, 


Mr SpECTATOR, 

Y employment, which is that of a 3 lead. 
M: ing me vften into taverns about the Exchange, 
* has given me occaſion to obſerve a certain enormi. 
ty, which I ſhall here ſubmit to your animadverſion, 
© In three or four of theſe taverns, I have, at different 
times, taken notice of a preciſe ſet of people with 
grave countenances, fhort wigs, black clothes, or 
dark camblet trimmed with black, and mourning 

* gloves and hathands, who meet on certain days at 
each tavern ſucceſſively, and keep a fort of moving 
club. Having often met with their faces, and ob- 
« ſerved a certain ſlinking way in their dropping in 
one after another, I had the curiofity to en:m«e 
into their characters, being the rather moved 


" © to it by their agreeing in the fingularity of their 


< dreſs; and I find, upon due exan in tion, they are a 


not of parifh-clerks, who have taken a fancy to one 


© another, and perhaps ſettle the bills of mortality o- 


ver theirhalf-pints. I have ſo great a value and ve- 


* neration for any who have but even an aſſenting 4. 
* en in the ſervice of religion, chat I am afraid leſt 
theſe perſons ſhould inaur ſome ſcandal by this prac- 


4 tice; and would therefore have them, without ralle- 


ry, adviſe to ſend the florence and the pullets home 
to their own houſes, and not pretend to live as s well 
as the overſeers of the Poor, 
| 1 am, SIX, 
| Tour moſt bumble ſervant, 
 Hymphtiny TRANSFER 


Mr Srreraro, May 6. 
Was laſt Wedneſday night at a tavern in the ci- 


; ty, among, a ſet of men who call themſelves the 


* Lawyers-club, You muſt know, Sir, this club cou: 
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« ſiſts only of attorneys; and at this meeting every one 
« propoſes the cauſe he has then in hand to the board, 
upon which each member gives his judgment accord- 
ing to the experience he has met with. If it happens 
« that any one puts à caſe of which they have had no 
© precedent, it is noted down by their clerk Will Gooſe- 
quill, (who regiſters all their proceedings) that one 
« of them may go the next day with it to a council, 
This indeed is commendable, and ought to be the 
principal end of their meeting; but had you been 
« there to have heard them relate their methods of 
managing a cauſe, their manner of drawing out 
« their bills, and, in ſhort, their arguments upon the 
« ſeveral ways of abuſing their clients, with the ap- 
* plauſe that is given to him who has done it moſt art- 
fully, you would before now have given your re- 
marks upon them. They are fo conſcions that their 
© diſcourſes onght to be kept a ſecret, that they are 
very cavtious of admitting any perfon Who is not of 
© their profeſſion, When any who ate not of the law 
are let in, the perſon who mtreduces him, ſays he 
is a very honeſt gentleman, and he is taken in as their 
cant is, to pay coſts. I am admitted upon the re- 
© commendation of one of their principals, as a very 
bone ſi, 950d-natured fellow, that will never be in a 
*plot, and only detires to drink his bottle and ſmoke 
© his pipe. You have fotmerly remarked upon ſeveral 
* ſorts of clubs; and, as the tendeney of this is only 
to increaſe fraud and deceit, I hope you will pleaſe 
to take notice of it. 3 
Tam {with reſpett ) 
Your humble ſervant, 


T | H, K. 
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No. 373. Thurſday, May 8. 


[By Mr. BuDGELL,] 


Fallit enim vitium ſpecie virtutis et umbra. 

| Juv. Sat. 14. v. 109, 
Vice oft is hid in virtue's fair diſguiſe, 

And in her borrow'd form eſcapes enquiring eyer. 


R Locke, in his treatiſe of human underſtand. 
ing, has ſpent two chapters upon the abuſe of 
words, The firſt and molt palpable abuſe of words, 
he ſays, is, when they are uſed without clear and di- 
ſtinct ideas: the ſecond, when we are fo inconſtant 
and unſteady in the application of them, that we ſome- 
times uſe them to ſignify one idea, ſometimes another. 
He adds, that the refult of our contemplations and 
reaſonings,-while we have no preciſe ideas fixed to our 
words, mult needs be very confuſed and abſurd, To 
avoid this inconvenience, more eſpecially in moral diſ- 
courſes, where the ſame word ſhould conſtantly be 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe, he earneſtly recommends the 
uſe of definitions. A definition, ſays he, is the only 
way whereby the preciſe meaning of moral words can 
be knawn, He therefore accuſes thoſe of great negli- 
gence who diſcourſe of moral things with the leaſt ob- 
ſcurity in the terms they make uſe of, ſince, upon the 
forementioned ground, he does not ſcruple to ſay, 
thathe thinks Morality is capable of demonſtration, as 

avell as the mathe matict. 

I xxow no two words that have been more abuſed 
by the different and wrong interpretations which are 
Put upon them, than thoſe two, 1mde/ty and aſſurance. 
To fay ſuch a one is a modeſt man, ſometimes indeed 
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paſſes for a good character; but at preſent is very of- 
ten uſed to ſignify a ſheepiſh aukward fellow, who has 
neither good breeding, politeneſs, nor any knowledge 
of the world. 1 

AGAIN, a man of aſſurance, though at firſt i it only 
denoted a perſou of a free and open carriage, 1s now 
very uſually applied to a profligate wretch, who can 
break through all the * of decency and morality 
without a bluſh. 

I 5HALL endeavour e in this eſſay to reſtore 
theſe words to their true meaning, to prevent the idea 
of nedeſiy from being confounded with that of /heep- 
iſhn:fs, and to dae We from paſſing for 12 
ſurance. 

Ir I was put to Jefine modefty, I would. eall it, The 
refexion of an ingenuous mind, either when a man has 
committed an action far which he cenſures himſelf, or 
fancies that he is expoſed to the cenſure of others. 

Fox this reaſon a man truly modeſt is as much ſo 
when he is alone as in company, and as ſubject to a 
bluſh in his cloſet, as when the eyes of ane are 
upon him. 

po not remember to hon met with any inſtance 
of modeſty with which I ama ſo well pleaſed, as that 
celebrated one of the young prince, whoſe father be- 
ing a teibutary king to the Romans, had ſeveral com- 
plaints laid againſt him before the ſenate, as a tyrant 
and oppreſſor of his ſubjects. The prince went to 
Rome to defend his father; but coming into the ſe- 
nate, and hearing a multitude of crimes proved upon 
him, was fo oppreled when it came to his turn to 


ſpeak, that he was unable to utter a word, The ſto- 


ry tells us, that the fathers were more moved at this 
inſtance of modeſty and ingenuity, than they could. 
have been by the moſt pathetic oration; and, in ſhort, 
pardoned the guilty father for this N promiſe of 
virtue in the ſon 


I TAKE aſurance to be the ka faculty of poſi ing a man's 
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Jjelf; or of: ſaying and doing indifferent "things without 
any uneaſineſs or emotian in the mind, That which 
generally gives a man affarance, is a moderate know. 
ledge of the world, but, above all, a mind fixed and 
determined in itſelf; to do nothing againſt the rules of 
honour and decency. An open and aſſured behaviour 
is the natural conſequence of ſuch a reſolution, 4 
man thus armed, if his words or actions are at any 
time miſinterpreted, retires within himſelf, and, from 
a conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes force e. 
nough to. deſpiſe the little cenſures of ignorance or 
malice. 

EvR VU one ought to cheriſh and encourage in him- 
ſelf the modeſty and aſſurance J have here mentioned. 

A man without aſſurance is liable to be made un- 
eaſy by the folly or ill nature of every. one he conver- 
ſes with. A man without modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe 
of honour and virtue. 

Ir is more than probable, that the prince above- 
mentioned poſſe ſed both theſe qualifications in a very 
eminent degree, Without affurance he would never 
have undertaken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly in the world; without modefly he would have 
pleaded the cauſe he had taken upon him, though it 
had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous, 

PROu what has been ſaid, it is plain, that modeſty 
and afſurance are both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the ſame perſon. When they are thus mixed 
and blended together, they compoſe what we endea- 
vour to expreſs when we ſay a modeſt aſſurance; by 
which we underſtand the juſt mean between bathful- 
nels and impudence. | 

1: $HALL conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame 
man may be both modeſt and aſſured, ſo it is alſo pats 
ſible for the ſame perſon to be both impudent and 
buthtul. | 

We have frequent inſtances of this odd kind of mix- 
ture in people of depraved minds and mean educati- 
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on; who, though they are not able to meet a man's 
eyes, or pronounce a ſentence without confuſion, can 
voluntarily commit the greateſt villanies, or molt in- 
decent action. 4 

sven a perſon ſeems to have made a reſolution to- 
do ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all. 
thoſe checks aud reſtrainrs his teinper and compiexton. ; 
ſeem to have laid in his way. , 

Uron the whole, I would endeavour” to' eftabliſh: 
this maxim, That the practice of virtue is the moſt 
proper method to give a man a becoming. aſſurance in 
his words and actions. Guilt always ſeeks to thelter 
itſelf in one of the extremes, and is ſometimies attend- 
ed wich both. * 


XX XTN ENA TENAX 


No. 374. Friday, May 9. 


Nil actum reputans, fi quid ſupereſet agendun.. 
OA Loc. lib. 2. v. 657. 


Hie reckons not the paſt, while ought remain'd 
. Great to be: done, or mighty to be gain'd, Rowe, 


HERE is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name.. It is che very contrary to procraſtina- 
tion: as we loſe the preſent hour by delaying from day 
to day to execute What we ought to do immediately; 


the time. in our poſſeſſion, by retroſpect on what is 
paſt, imagining we have already acquitted ourſelves, 
and eſtabliſhed our characters in the ſight of mankind, 
But when we thus put a value upon ourſelves for what” 
we have already done, any further than to explain 
ourſelves in order to aſſiſt our future conduct, chat 
will give us an over-weening opinion of our merit to 
che prejudice of our preſent induſtry. The great rule, 
L 4 k 
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fo molt of us take occaſion to ſit fill and throw away 
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ſelſ, or of ſaying and doing indifferent things without 
any uneaſineſs or emotian in the mind. That which 
generally gives a man affarance; is a moderate know. 
ledge of the world, but, above all, a mind fixed and 
determined in itſelf to do nothing againſt the rules of 
honour and decency. An open and aſſured behaviour 
is the natural conſequence of ſuch a reſolution, 4 
man thus armed, if his words or actions are at any 
time miſinterpreted, retires. within himſelf, and, from 
a conſciouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes force e-. 
nough to. deſpiſe the little cenſures of ignorance or 


malice. 


EER one ought to ehcriſh and en courage in him- 
ſelf the modeſty and aſſurance I have here mentioned. 

A man without aſſurance is liable to be made un- 
eaſy by the folly or ill nature of every. one ho conver- 
ſes with. A man without modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe 
of honour and virtue. | 

IT is more than. probable, that the prince above- 
mentioned poſſe led both theſe qualifications in a very 
eminent degree, Without affarance he would never 
have undertaken to ſpeak before the moſt augult aſ- 
ſembly in rhe world; without modeſty he would have 
pleaded the cauſe he had taken upon him, though it 
had appeared ever ſo ſcandalous. 

Pon what has been ſaid, it is plain, that modeſty 
and afſurance are both amiable, and may very well 
meet in the ſame perſon. When they are thus mixed 
and blended together, they compoſe what we endea- 
vour to expreſy when we' ſay a modeſt aſſurance; by 
which we underſtand the juſt mean between baſhful- 
nets and impudence, | 

L1:sHALL conclude with obſerving, that as the ſame 
man may be both modeſt and aſſured, fo it is alſo pal: 
ſible for the ſame perſon to be both impudent and 
buſhful. 

We have frequent inſtances of this odd kind of mir 
ture in people of depraved minds and mean educati- 
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on; who, though they are not able to meet a man's 
eyes, or pronounce a ſentence without confuſion, can 
voluntarily commit the greateſt villanies, or molt in- 
decent actionnsèé;s ' . 70 

SUCH a perſon ſeems to have made a reſolution to- 
do ill even in ſpite of himſelf, and in defiance of all 
thoſe checks and reſtraints his temper and compliexton. ; 
ſeem to have laid in his way. , 

Urox the whole, I would endeavour” to' eftabliſh: 
this maxim, That the practice of virtue is the moſt 
proper method to give a man a becoming aſſurance in 
his words and actions. Guilt always ſeeks to ſhelter 
itſelf in one of the extremes, and is ſometimes attend- 
ed wich both. * 
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Nil actum rrꝑutant, fi quid-ſupereſet agendumi 
. Luc. lib. 2. v. 657. 


He reckons not the paſt, while ought remain d 
. Great to be. done, or mighty to be gain d. Rowe, 


HERE is a fault, which, though common, wants 
a name.. It is che very contrary to procraſtina- 
tion: as we loſe the preſent hour by delaying from day 
to day to execute What we ought to do immediately; 
fo molt of us take occaſion to ſit ſtill and throw away 
the. time. in: our poſſeſſion, by retroſpect on what is 
paſt, imagining we have already acquitted ourſelves, 
and eſtabliſhed our characters in the fight of mankind. 
Rut when we thus put a value upon ourſelves for what” 
we have already done, any further than to explain 
ourſelves in order to aſſiſt our future conduct, chat 
will give us an over-weening opinion of our merit to 
the prejudice of our preſent induſtry, The great rule, 
L 4 : 
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methinks, ſhould: be to manage the inſtant in which 
we ſtand, with fortitude, equanimity, and moderati. 
on, according to mens reſpective circumſtances, If 
our paſt actions reproach us, they cannot be atoned 
tor by our own ſevere reflexions ſo effectnally as by a 
contrazy behaviour, If they are praiſe-worthy, the 
memory of_them is of no uſe but to act ſuitably to them, 
Thus a good preſent behaviour is an implicit repent- 
ance tor any miſcarriage in what is paſt ; but preſent 
lac kneſs will not make up for paſt activity. Time has 
ſwallowed up all that we contemporavies did yeſterday, 
as irrevocably as it has the actions of the antediluyi- 
ans: but we are again awake; and what fhall we do 
to-day, to-day which paſſes while we are yet ſpeak- 
ing? Shall we remember the folly of laſt night, or re. 
ſolve upon the exerciſe of virtue to morrow? Laſt 
night 1s. certainly gone, and to-morrow may never 
arrive: this inſtant make uſe of. Can you oblige any 

man of honour and virtue? Do it immediately, Can 

you vill a ſick friend ? will it revive him to ſee you 

enter, and ſuſpend your own eaſe and pleaſure to com- 

fort his weakneſs, and hear the impertinencies of a 

wretch in paia? Don't ſtay to take coach, but be gone. 

Your wittre{s will bring ſorrow, and your bottle mad- 

neſs: go to neither Such virtues and diverſions as 
theſe are mentioned, becauſe they occur to all men. 

But every man is ſufficiently convinced,: that to ſul- 

pend the uſe of the preſent moment, and reſolve. bet- 
ter for the future only, is an unpardonable folly: 
what I attempted to conſider was, the miſchief of ſet · 
ting ſuch a value upon what is paſt, as to think we 
have done enough. Let a man have filled all the of - 
fices of life with the higheſt dignity till yeſterday, and 
begin to live only to himſelf to-day, he muſt expect be 
will, in che effects upon his own reputation, be conli- 
dered as the man who died yeſterday. .The man who 
diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the reſt, ſtands in a prels ot 
people; thoſe before him intercept his progrels, and 
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thoſe behind him, if he does not urge on, will tread 
him down. Czfar, of whom it was ſaid, %. he 
thought nothing done auhi le there was any thing left for 
kim to do, went on in performing the greateſt exploits, 
without aſſuming to himſelf a privilege of taking reſt 
upon the foundation of the merit of his former a&i- 
ons. It was the manner of that glorious captain to 
write down what ſcenes he paſſed through, but it was 
rather to keep his affairs in method, and capable of a 
clear review in.caſe they ſhould be examined by others, 
than that he built a renown upon any thing that was 
paſt, I ſhall produce two fragments of his to demon- 
ſtrate, that it was his rule of lite to ſupport himſelf 
rather by what he ſhould perform, than what he had 
done already. In the tablet which he wore about hinx 
the ſame year in which he obtained the battle of Phar- 
ſalia, there were found theſe looſe notes for h's owir 
conduct: it is. ſuppoſed, by the circumitances they 
alluded to, that they might be. ſet down the evening 
of the ſame night. . | 
Mx part is now. but begun, and my glory mult be 
© ſuſtained by the uſe I make of chis victory; other- 
© wiſe my loſs will be greater than that of. Pompey. 
Our perſonal reputation will riſe. or fall as we bear 
our reſpective fortunes, All my private enemies a- 
* mong the priſoners ſhall be ſpared, I will forget 
* this, in order to obtain ſuch another day. Trebu- 
* tius is aſhamed to ſee me; I will go to his tent, and 
* be reconciled in private. Give all the men of honour. 
* who take part with me, the terms I offered before the 
* battle. Let them owe this to their friends wha have. 
been long in my intereſts, Power is weakened by 


the full ule of it, but extended by moderation, Gal- 


*biaius is proud, and will be fervile in his preſeat 
fortune; let him wait, Send for Stertiuius: he is 
"modeſt, and his virtue is worth gaining, I have 
* cooled my heart with reflexion, and am fit to re- 
Joice with the army to-morrow, He is a popular 
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general, who can expoſe himſcit like a private man 
* during a battle; but he is more popular who can re. 
* joice but like a private man after a victory. 
WHAT: is particularly. proper for. the example of al 
who pretend to induſtry in the purfuit of honour and 
virtue, is, that this hero was more than ordinarily ſo. 
licitous about his-reputation, when a common mind 
W have thought itſelf in ſecurity, and given itſelf 
a looſe to joy and triumph. But, though this is a ve. 
ry great inſtance of his temper, I muſt. conleſs I am 
more taken with Ius reffexions when he retired to his 
cloſet in ſome diſturbance upon the repeated ill omens 
of Calphurnia's dream the night before his death. 
The literal tranſlation of that fragment ſhall conclude 
this paper. 
© BE it ſo-then. If lam to die to-morrow; that is 
* what I am to do to-morrow : is will not be then, 
© becauſe I am willing it ſhould be then; nor. ſhall l 
* eſcape it, becauſe. am unwilling: it is in the gods 
* when, but in. myſelf how 1. ſhall die. If Calphur- 
*-nia's dreams are, ſumes of indigeſtion, how ſhall L 
© behold the day after to-morrow ? if they are. from 
the gods, their admonitton is not to prepare me to 
* eſcape from. their. decree, but to meet it. I. have 
lived to a fulneſs of days and of glory: what is there 
* that Czfar has not done with as mnch honour as 
* ancient heroes? Cæſar has not yet died; Cæſar is 
rand to die. 8 1 
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No. 375. Saturday, May 10. 
[By Mr HuGnts,] 


Non pofſidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte beatum : reitius 9ccupat_ 
Nomen beati, qui deorum | 
Muneribus ſapienter uti, 
Daeramque callet pauperiem pati, 
Pejuſque letho flagitium vimet, 
Non ille pro carts amicis, 
Aut patria timidus mort, 
1 Ho Od: 0. 1. 4. v. . 
Net he, of wealth immenſe paſſeſt, | 
Taſteleſs who piles his maſy gold, 
Among the number of the ble} 
Should have his glorious name enroll'd ; 
He. better claims the glorious name, who knows. 
With wiſdem to enjoy what: heaven beſtonvs : 
IWho knows the wrongs of want to bear, 
Even iu it. loweſi, laſt extreme; 
Yet can with conſcious virtue fear, 
Far worſe than death, a deed of ſhame ; 
Undaunted, for his country or his friend, 


To ſacrifice his life—0 glericus endl FRANCIS, 


* 


HAVE more than once had occaſion to mention a 
noble ſaying of Seneca the philsſopher, that a vir- 
tuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing 
above them, is an object on which the gods themſelves. 
may look down with delight. I ſhall, therefore, ſer 
before my readers a.ſcene of this kind of diſtreſs, in 
private life, for the ſpeculation of this day; 

Ax eminent citizen, who had lived in good ſaſhion 
and credit, was, by a train of accidents, and by an 


unavoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to à lo 
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condition, There is a modeſty uſually attending fault. 
leſs poverty, which made him father eliuſe to reduce 
his manner of living totkis preſent circumſtances, than 
ſollicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew of an. 
eltate when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who 
was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 
this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never ap- 
peared ſo amiable in his eyes as now, Inſtead of up. 
braiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
or the many great offers ſhe had refuſed for his ſake, 
the redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while 
her huſband was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in. complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman 
in the world. He ſometimes. came home at a time 
when ſhe did not expect him, and ſurpriſed her in 
tears, which ſhe endeavoured to conceal, and always 
put on an air of chearfulneſs to receive him. To leſ- 
ſen their expence, their eldeſt daughter (whom I ſhall 
call Amanda) was ſent into the country, to the houſe 
of an honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant of the 
family, This young woman was. apprehenſive of the 
ruin which was approaching, and had privately en- 
caged: a. friend in the neighbourhood. to give her an 
account of what paſſed from time to time in her fa- 
ther's affairs. Amanda was.in the bloom of her youth 
and beauty, when the lord of the manor, who often 
called in at the farmer's houſe as he followed his coun- 
try ſports, fell paſſionately in Iove with her. He was 
a man of great generofity, but from a looſe educati- 
on had contracted a. hearty ayerſion to marriage. He 
therefore entertained a deſign. upon Amanda's virtue, 
which at preſent he thought fit to. keep private. The 
innocent creature, who never ſuſpected his intentions, 
was pleaſed with his perſon; and, having obſerved his 
growing paſſion for her, hoped, by ſo advantageous a 
watch, the might quickly be in a capacity of ſupport- 
jag her impoverithed relations One day, as he called. 
ta ſee her, he ſound her in tears over a letter ſhe had 
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jult received from her friend, which gave an account. 
chat her father had lately been ſtripped of every thing 
by an execution, The lover, who, with ſome diffi- 
culty, found out the cauſe of her grief, took this oc- 
caGon to make her a propoſal. It is impoſſible to ex- 
preſs Amanda's. contuſion, when ſhe found his pre- 
tenſions were not honourable, She was now deſerted 
of all her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak ; but, 
ruſhing from him in the utmolt diſturbance, locked. 
herſelf up in her chamber, He immediately diſpatch- 
ed a meſſenger to her father with the follow ing letter, 


SIX | | 
1 Haves heard of your misfortune, and have offer- , 
1 ed your daughter, if the will live with me, to 
ſettle on her four hundred pounds a- year, and to lay 
down the ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. 1 
© will be ſo ingenuous as to tell you. that I do not in- 
tend marriage: but if you are wiſe you will uſe your 
authority with her not to be too nice, when ſhe has. 
an opportunity. of ſaving you and your family, and 
' of making herſelf happy. I am, &c. 


Tr1s letter came to the hands of Amanda's mo- 
ther; the opened and read it with the greateſt ſur- 
priſe and eoncern, She did not think it proper to ex- 
plain herſelf to the meſſenger, but, deſuing him to- 
call again the next morning, ſhe wrote to her daugh- 

ter as follows. 


Deareſt Child, ys 
VOR father and. I have juſt now received a let- 
ter from a gentleman who pretends love to you, 

with a propoſal that inſults our misfortunes, and 
would throw us to. a lower deggee of miſery than a- 

ny thing which is come upon us. How could this 
barbarous man think that the tendereſt of parents. 
* would be tempted to ſupply their want by giving up 
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©the beſt of children to infamy and ruin? It is a mean 
©and cruel artifice to make this propoſal at a time 
© when he thinks our neceſſities muſt compel us to any 
thing; but we will not eat the bread of ſhame; and 
therefore we charge thee not to think of us, but to 
©avoid the ſnare which is laid for thy virtue. Beware 
of pitying us: it is not ſo bad as you have perhaps 
© been told, All things will be yet well, and 1 ſhall 
«write my child better news. 
©T Have been interrupted, I know not: how 1 was 
© moved to ſay things would mend. As I was going 
on I was ſtartled by the. noiſe of one that knocked at 
the door, and hath brought us an unexpected ſupply 
of a debt which had long been owing. Oh! I will 
*-now tell thee all. It is ſome days I have lived al- 
* moſt without ſupport, having conveyed what little 
money I could raiſe to your poor father. Thou 
wilt weep to think where he is, yet be aſſured he will 
be ſoon at liberty. That cruel letter would have 
broke his heart, but J have concealed it from him. 
*Thave no companion at preſent, beſides little Fanny, 
who ſtands watching my looks as I write, and is 
*crying for her ſiſter: ſhe ſays the is ſure you are not 
well, having diſcovered that my preſent trouble is 
* about you. But do not think I would thus. repeat 
my ſorrows to grieve thee: no, it is to intreat thee 
not to make them inſupportable, by adding what 
« would be worſe than all, Let us bear chearfully an 
© affliftion which. we have not brought on ourſelves, 
and remember there is a power who can better deli- 
* ver' us out of it, than by the loſs of thy innocence. 
Heaven preſerve my dear child, 


Thy affetionate Motler | 


Tux meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed-to de- 
liver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his ma- 
ſter, who he imagined would be glad to have an op- 


portunity of giving it into her hands himſelf. His- 


maſter was impatient to know the ſucceſs of his pro- 
poſal, and therefore broke open the letter privately to 
ſee the contents. He was not a little moved at to true 
a picture of virtue in diitreſs; but at the fame time. 
was infinitely ſurpriſed. to. find his offers rejected. 
However, he reſolved not to ſuppreis the letter, but 
carefully ſealed it up again, and carried it to Aman» 
da. All his endeavours to ſee. her were in vain, till 
ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from her mother. 
He would not part with it but upon condition that ſhe. 
ſhould read it without leaving the room, While the 
was peruſing it, he fixed his eyes on her face with the 
deepeſt attention: her concern gave a new ſottneis to. 
her beauty, and when ſhe burit into tears, he could 
no longer refrain from bearing a. part in her ſorrow, 
aud telling her that he too had read the letter, and 
was relolved to make reparation for having been the 
occaſion of. it. My reader will not be diipl-afed to ſee 
the ſecond epiſtle which he new wrote to Amanda's 


mother. 


MAD A MN, PIES 
, 1 Au full of thame, and will never forgive myſelf, 
if I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. 
It was far from my intention. to add trouble to the. 
* afflicted; nor could any thing, but my being a ftrag- 
ger to you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which, 
* if I live, I thall endeavour to make you ameuds as a 
* lon, You cannot be unhappy while Amanda is your. 
daughter; nor ſhall be, if any thing can prevent it, 
* which is in the power of, | | 
MAD AM, 
Your moſt obedient, 
humble ſervant, —— 


Tuis letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf, to complete the generous: 
act he had gow reſolved on. By his friendſhip and aſ- 
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fiſtance Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of 
retrieving his perplexed affairs, To conclude, he 
married Amanda, and enjoyed the double ſatisfaction 
of having reſtored a worthy family to their former 
proſperity, and of making himſelf happy by an alli- 
ance to their virtues. 
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From the 3 peacock. 


Mr SPECTATOR, 
HAVE obſerved that the officer you fore time a» 
go appointed as inſpector of ſigns, has not done 
his duty ſo well, as to give you an account of very 
* many ſtrange occurrences in the public ſtreets which 
© are worthy of, but have eſcaped your notice. A- 
* mong all the oddneſſes which I have ever met, with, 
* that which I am now telling you gave me moſt de- 
light. You muſt have obſerved that all the criers 
in the ſtreet attract the attention of the paſſengers, 
* and of the inhabitants in the ſeveral parts, by ſome- 
6 thing very particular in their tone itſe!f, in the dwell- 
ing upon a note, or 'elſe making themſelves. wholly. 
' uniarelligible by a ſcream, The perſon I am. ſode- 
« lighted with has nothing to ſell, but very gravely. 
* receives the bounty of the people, for no other me- 
* rit but the homage they pay to his manner of ſigni- 
* fying to thzm that he wants a ſubſidy, You muſt 
* fare have heard ſpeak of an old man, who walks a- 
bout the city, and that part of the ſuburbs which 
* lyes beyond the Tower, performing the office of a 
' day-watchman, followed by a gooſe, which bears the 
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bob of his ditty, and confirms what he ſays, with a 
quack, quack, I gave little heed- to the mention of 
this known circumſtance, till, being the other day 
in thoſe quarters, I paſſed by a decrepid old fellow 
( with a pole in his hand, who juſt then was bawling 
out, Half an hour after one o'clock, and immedi- 
' ateſy a dirty goofe behind him made her reſponſe, 
« Quack, quack, I cor.ld not forbear attending tins 
grave proceſſion for the length of half a ſtreet, with 
no ſmall amazement to find the whole place ſo fami- 
( larly acquainted with a melancholy midnight voice 
« at noon-day, giving them the hour, and exhorting 
| *« them of the departure of time, with a bounce at 
their doors. While I was full of this novelty, L went 
© into a friend's houſe, and told them how I was di- 
verted with their whimſtcal monitor and his equi- 
page. My friend gave me the hiſtory ; and inter- 
© rupted my commendation of the man, by telling me 
© the livelihood of theſe two animals is purchaſed ra-' 
ther by the good parts of the gooſe, than of the lead- 
er: for it ſeems the peripatetic who walked. before 
© her was a watchman in. that neighbourhood; and 
* the goole of herjelf, by frequent hearing, his tone, 
out of her natural vigilance, not only obier ved, but 
* anſwered it very regularly from time to time. The 
© watchman was ſo affected with it, that he bought 
© her, and has taken her in partner, only altering 
* their hours. of duty from night to day, The town 
has come iuto it, and they. live very comfortably. 
This. is the matter of ſat, Now I defire you, who 

are a profound philoſopher, to conſider this alliance 
| *of inſtin& and reaſon; your ſpeculation may turn 
very naturally upon, the force the ſuperior part of 
mankind may have upon the ſpirits of ſuch as, like 
* this watchman, may be. very near the ſtandard of 
x geele, And. you, may add to this practical obſetva- 
: HOO, how in all ages and times the world has been 
carried away by odd unaccountable things, which 
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* one would think would paſs upon no creature hid 
had reaſon; and, under the ſymbol of this gooſe, 
2 may enter into the manner and method of lead. 
ing creatures, with their eyes open, through tlic 
* and thin, for they know not what, they know not 
« why. 
* ALL which is humbly ſubmitted to your SpeRato- 
* rial wiſdom by, 
SIX, 
Tour moſt humble ſervant, 


M1CHAEL Ganvts, 


Mr SrECTATOR, 
Have for ſeveral years had under my care the 
government and education of young ladies, which 

* trult I have endeavoured to diſcharge with due re- 

gard to their ſeveral capacities and fortunes : I have 

Jeft nothing undone to imprint in every one of them 

* an humble courteous mind, accompanied with a 

* graceful becoming mein, and have made them pret- 

ty much acquainted. with the houſhold part of fa- 

* mily-affairs ; but ſtill J find there is ſomething very 

much wanting in the air of my ladies, different from 

*what I obſerve in thoſe that are eſteemed your fine- 

bred women, Now, Sir, I muſt own to you, I ne- 

ver ſuffered my girls to learn to dance; but fince } 
have read your diſcourſe of daneing, where you have 

*-deſcribed the beauty and ſpirit there is in regular 

motion, I own myſelf your convert, and reſolve for 

* the future to give my young ladies that accompliſh- 

*ment, But, upon imparting my deſign to their pa- 

* rents, I have been made very uneaſy for ſome time, 

«- becauſe ſeveral of them have declared, that, if I did 

* not make uſe of the maſter they recommended, they. 

would take away their children. There was Colo- 
nel Jumper's lady, a colonel of the train-bands, that 
© has a great intereſt in her pariſh; ſhe recommends 

Nr Trott for the prettieſt maſter in town, chat no. 
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man teache; a jigg like him, that ſhe has ſeen him 
« riſe ſix or ſeven capers together with the greateſt eaſe 
« imaginable, and that his ſcholars twiſt themſelves 
© more ways than the ſcholars of any maſter in town: 

« belides, there is Madam Prim, an alderman's lady, 
© recommends a maſter of her own name, but the de- 
« clares he is not of their family, yet a very extraordi- 
* nary man in his way: for, beſides a very ſoft air he 
© has in dancing, he gives them a particular behavi- 
our at a tea- table, and in preſenting their ſnuff- box, 
« to twirl, flip, or flirt a fan, and how to place patch- 
«es to the belt advantage, either for fat or lean, long 
© or oval faces: for my lady ſays there is more in theſe 
things than the world imagines. But I muſt confeſs 
the major part of thoſe I am concerned with leave it 
to me. I deſire therefore, according to the incloſed 
direction, you would fend your correſpondent who 
* has writ to you on that ſubject to my houſe, If pro- 
per application this way can give innocence new 
* charms, and make virtue legible in the counte- 


* nance, I ſhall ſpare. no charge to make my ſcholars 


* in- their very features and limbs bear witneſs how 
careful I have been in the other parts of their edu- 
cation. | TD 
Tam, SIR, 

Your moſt humble ſervant, 


RACHAEL WATCHEUL, 


S — * 
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No. 377. Tueſday, May 13. 


(By Mr Appis ox.) 


Quid guiſſue vitet, nungaam bomini ſatis 
Cautum eft in era — Hor. Od. 13. I. 2. v. Iz. 


While dangers hourly round us riſe, | 
No caution guards us from ſarpriſe. FRAxcis. 


- OVE was the mother of poetry, and ſtill pro- 
duces, among the molt ignorant and barbaroys, 
a thouſand imaginary diſtreſſes and poet ical complaints, 
It makes a footman talk like Oroondates, and converts 
a brutal ruſtic into a gentle ſwain, The moſt ordi- 
nary plebeian or mechanic in love bleeds and pines a- 
way with a certain elegance and tenderneſs. of ſenti- 
ments which this pathon naturally inſpires. 

Tuts mward fanguiſhings of a mind infected with 
this ſoftneſs have given birth to a phraſe which is 
made uſe of by all the melting tribe, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, I mean that of dying for love. 

RoMANCES, Which owe their very being to this 
paſſion, are full of theſe metaphorical deaths, Heroes 
and heroines, knights, ſquires and damſels, are all of 
them in a dying condition. There is the ſame kind 
of mortality in our modern tragedies, where every one 
gaſps, faints, bleeds and dies. Many of the poets, to 
deſcribe the execution which is done by this paſſion, 
repreſent the fair ſex as bafiliks that deſtroy with their 
eyes; but I think Mr Cowley has, with great juſt- 
neſs of thought, compared a beautiful woman to & 
Porcupine, that ſends an arrow from every part. 

I Have often thought, that there is no way ſo ef— 
fectual for the cure of this general infirmtty, as a man- 
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refle&ting on the motives that produce it. When the 
paſſion proceeds from the ſenſe of any virtue or per- 
fection in the perſon beloved, I would by no means 
diſcourage it; but, if a man conſiders that all his hea- 
vy complaints of wounds and deaths riſe from ſome 
little affectations of coquetry, which are improved 
into charms by his own fond imagination, the very 
laying before himſelf the cauſe of his diſtemper may 
be ſufficient to effe the cure of it, 

Ir is in this view that I have looked over the ſeve- 
ral bundles of letters which I have received from dy- 
ing people, and compoſed out of them the following 
bill of mortality, which I ſhall lay before my reader 
without any further preface, as hoping that it may be 
uſeful to him in diſcovering thoſe ſeveral places where 
there is moſt danger, and thoſe fatal arts which are 
made uſe of to deſtroy the heedleſs and unwary, 


LysANDER, flainata puppet-ſhow on the third of 


September. | | 

T hirſis, ſhot from a caſement in Piccadilly, 

T. S. wounded by Zelinda's ſcarlet ſtocking, as ſhe 
was ſtepping out of a coach, 

Will Simple, ſmitten at the opera by the glance of 
an eye that was aimed at one who ſtood by him. 

Tho. Vainlove, loſt his life at a ball. 

Tim, Tattle, killed by the tap of a fan on his left 
ſhoulder by Coquetilla, as he was talking careleſsly 
with her in a bow-window, 1 1b. 

Sir Simon Softly, murdered at the play-houſe in 
Drury-lane by a frown, | | 

Philander, mortally wounded by Cleora, as ſhe was 
adjuſting her tucker. HEE 0 
Ralph Gapely, Eſq; hit by a random-ſhot at-the 
ring. | | | 
, 4 R. caught his death upon the water, April the 
rſt, pb | 

W. W. killed by an unknown hand, that was play- 


* 


1 
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ing with the glove off, upon the fide of the front - bor Joſi 
in Drury-lane. his 101 
Sir Chriſtopher Crazy, Bart, hurt by the bruſh of WWF fac 
a whalebone petticoat. 1 
Sylvius, ſhot through the flicks of a fan at st, by u 
James's church. Jo 
Damon, ſtruck through the heart by a diamond rider 
necklace. ſtant 
Thomas Truſty, Francis Gooſequrtl, William Mean- WE is * 
well, Edward Callow, Eſqrs, ſtanding in a row, fe! WW 
all four at the ſame time, by an ogle of the Widow | 5 
Trapland. 
Tom Rattle, chancing to tread upon a lady's tail as 
He came out of the play-houſe, the turned full upon | Nc 


him, and laid him dead upon the ſpot. 

Dick Taſtewell, flain by a bluſh from the Queen's 
box in the third a& of the Trip to the Jubilee, 

Samuel Felt, haberdaſher, wounded in his walks to 
Iſliagton by Mrs Suſannah Croſsſtitch, as the was 
clambering over a ſtile. 

R. F. T. W. S. I. M. P. c. pat to death in the 


laſt birth-day maſlacre. | = 
Roger Blinko, cut off in che tweaty-firft year of h 
age by a white waſh, 1 


Muſidorus, flain by an arrow that flew out of 2 
dimple in Belinda's left cheek, 

Ned Courtly, preſenting Flavia with her glove 
(which ſhe had dropped on purpoſe) the received it, 
and took away his life wich a curtſy. 

John Goſſelin having received a flight hart from 4 
pair of blue eyes, as he was making his eſcape, was 
diſpatched by a ſmile, 

Strephon, killed by Clarinda as ſhe looked down in- 
to the pit. 

Charles Careleſs, ſhot flying by a girl of fifteen, 
who unexpectedly popped her head upon him ont of a 
coach, 
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Joſiah Wither, aged threeſcore and three, ſent to 
his long home by Eliſabeth Jetwell, ſpinſter, 
Jack Freelove, murdered by Meliſſa in her hair. 
Wiiliam Wiſeacre, gent. drowned in a flood of tears 
| by Moll Common. | 
john Pleadwell, Eſq; of the Middle-Temple, bar- 
ler at law, aſſaſſinated in, Kis. chambers the ſixth in- 
ſtant by Kitty Sly, who pretended to come to him for 
nis advice. | | L 
/ * 
W 
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Aggredere, O ner, aderit am tempus, honores 
VI. Ecl. 4. v. 43. 


Nature in years ts ready honours move, DRYDEN, 


1 WILL make no apology for entertaining the rea- 
der with the following poem, which 15 written by 
4 great genius, a friend of mine, in the country, who 
s not aſhamed to employ. his wit in the praiſe of his 


Maker, 
A Sacred Ee-0GUE, compoſed of ſeveral paſſages of 
Is alan the Prophet 


Written in imitation of ViRG1L's Por rio. | 


E nymphs of Solyma.! _ the ſongs | 
ro heay'nly. themes ſublimer ſtrains belong. 

The moſly fountains, and the ſylvan ſhades, 

The dreams of Pindus and th'Aonian maids, 
Delight no more O thou my voice inſpire, 
Who touch'd Iſaiah's hallow'd lips with fire! 

Ruy r into future times, the bard begun, 
A virgin ſhatl conceive, a virgin bear a ſon 
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From Jeſſe's root behold a branch ariſe, | 
Whoſe ſacred flow'r with fragrance fills the ſkies a. 
Th' æthereal ſpirit o'er its leaves ſhall move, 

And on its top deſcends the myſtic dove. 

Ye heav'ns ! from high the dewy nectar pour 5, 
And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the kindly ſhow'r ! 
The fick and weak, the healing plant ſhall aid -, 
From ſtorms a ſhelter, and from heat a ſhade. 

All crimes ſhall ceaſe, and ancient fraud ſhall fail; 
Returning juſtice lift aloft her ſcale ; 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white-rob'd innocence from heay'n deſcend, 
Swift fly the years, and riſe th' expected morn ! 
Oh ſpring to light, auſpicious Babe, be born 

See nature haſtes her earkeſt wreaths to bring, 
With all the incenſe of the breathing ſpring e : 
See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

See nodding foreſts on the mountains dance, 

See ſpicy clouds from lowly Sharon riſe, 

And Carmel's flow'ry top perfumes the ſkies ! 
Hark! a glad voice the lonely deſart chears /; 
Prepare the way! a God, a God appears! 

A God! a God! the vocal hills reply, 

The rocks proclaim th' approaching Deity, 

Lo earth receives him from the bending ſkies! 
Sink down ye mountains, and ye vallies rife? 
With heads declin'd, ye-cedars, homage pay! 

Be ſmooth ye rocks, ye rapid floods give way! 
The Sav1ouk comes! by ancient bards foretold: 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind beholdg ! 

He from thick films ſhall parge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eye: ball pour the day. 

Tis he th' obſtru&ed paths of ſonnd ſhall clear, 
And bid new mnſic charm th'unfolding ear; 
The dumb ſhall ſing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 


@ Ifa. Cap. 11. v. 1. b Cap. 45. v. 8. c Cap. 25. v. 4. d Cap. 9 
v. 7. c Cap. 35% v. 1. f Cap, 40. v. 3. 4. g Cap. 42. v. 11 
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| No ſigh, no murmur, the wide world ſhall hear, 
E From ev'ry face he wipes off ev'ry tear. 

ils adamantine chains thall death be bound B, 
and hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound, 

| as the good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care 7, 
geeks fretheſt paſtures and the pureſt ar, 

Explores the loſt; the wand'ring ſheep directs, 

Ry day o'erſees them, and by night protects; 

The tender lambs he raiſes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his boſom warms ; 
Mankind ſhall thus his guardian care engage 

The promis'd father of the future age7, 

No more ſhall nation againſt nation riſe &, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming ſteel be cover'd o'er, 
The brazen trampets kindle rage no more; 

But uſeleſs lances into pruning hooks ſhall bend, 
And the broad faulchion in a plough-thare end. 
Then palaces ſhall rife; the joyſul ſon / 

Shall finiſh what the ſthort-liv'd fire begun: 

Their vines a ſhadow to their race ſhall yield, 
And the ſame hand that ſow'd ſhall reap the field, 
The fwain in barren deſarts with ſurpriſe 2 

Sees lillies ſpring, and ſudden verdure rite, 

And ſtarts amidſt the thirſty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm'ring in his ear. 

On rifted rocks, the dragon's late abodes 

The green reed trembles, and the bulruth nods. 
Watce ſandy vallies, once perplex'd with thorn , 
The ſpiry fir and ſhapely box adorn ; 

To leaftels ſhrubs the flow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed, 

The lambs with wolves thall graze the verdant mead o, 
And boys in flow'ry bands the tiger lead; 


: 
: 
. 
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The ſteer and lion at one crib ſhall meet, 6a 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrims feet, 

The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 

The creſted baſiliſk and ſpeckled ſnake; 

Pleas'd the green luſtre of his ſcales ſurvey, 

And with his forky tongue and pointleſs ſting ſhall play, 
Riſe, crown'd with light, imperial Salem riſe þ! 
Exalt thy tow'ry head, and lift thy eyes! 

See, a long race thy ſpacious courts adorn 4; 

See future ſons and daughters yet unborn, 

In crouding ranks, on every ſide ariſe, 

Demanding life, impatient for the ſkies ! 

See barb'rous nations at they gates attend r, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ; 


See thy 0 px altars throng'd with proſtrate kings, 


And heap'd with products of Sabzan ſprings /! 

Fr thee Idume's ſpicy foreſts blow, 

And ſeeds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow, 

See heav'n its ſpakling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 

No more the riſing-ſun ſhall gild the morn 7, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her filver horn, 

But loft, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 

One ride of glory, one unclouded blaze 

O'erflow thy courts : the Li nr HinsELF ſhall ſline 
Re venl'd, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay u, 
Rocks full to duſt, and mountains melt away; 

But fix'd his word, his ſaving power remains x, 

Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own Methiah reigns, T 


7 Cap. 11. v. 6. 7, 8. q Cap, 60. v. 1. 1 Cap. 60. v. 4. n. 
60. v. 3. lb. v. 6. 1 Cap. Co. v. 19, 20, * Cap. 5 1. v. 6 
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| No, 379. Thur ſday, May 15. 


[By Mr BuporL. J 


gcire tuum nibil eft, niſi te ſcine hoc ſciat alter. 
Pers. Sat, 1. v. 27. 
Science is not ſcience till reveal d. Der DEN. 


HAVE often wondered at that ill natured poſition 
which has been ſometimes maintained in the ſchools 
and is compriſed in an old Latin verſe, namely, that A 
man's knowledge is worth nothing, if he communi- 
cates what he knows to any one beſides, There is cer- 
tainly no more ſenſible pleaſure to a good-natured 
man, than if he can by any means gratify or inform 
the mind of another, I might add, that this virtue 
naturally carries its own reward along with it, ſince it 
is almoſt impoſſible it thould be exerciſed without the 
improvement of the perſon who practiſes it. The read- 
ing of books, and the daily occurrences of life, are con- 
tinually ſurnifhing us with matter for thought and re- 
| flexion, It is extremely natural for us to defire to ſee 
, i ſuch our thoughts put into the drefs of words, with- 
F our which indeed we can ſcarce have a clear and di- 
ſtint idea of them ourſelves: when they are thus 
clothed in expreſtors, nothing ſo truly ſhews us whe- 
ther they are juſt or falſe as thoſe effects which they 
produce in the minds of others, 
| am apt to flatter myfeli, that, in the courſe of 
theſe my ſpeculations, I have treated of ſeveral ſub- 
jects, and laid down many ſuch rules for the conduct 
of a man's life, which my readers were either wholly 
ignorant of before, or which at ſeaſt thoſe. few who 
were acquaiuted with them looked upon as fo many 
ſecrets they have found out for the conduct of them- 
lelves, but were reſolved never to have made public. 
Jau the more confirmed in this opinion, from my 
M 2 
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having received ſeveral letters, wherein I am cenſured 
for having proſtituted learning to the embraces of the 
vulgar, and made her, as one of my correſpondents 
phraſes it, a common {trumpet : I am charged hy aq. 
other with laying open the arcara, or ſecrets of pru- 
dence, to the eyes of every reader, 

Tux narrow ſpirit which appears in the letters of 
theſe my correſpondents is the leſs ſurpriſing, as it has 
ſhewn itſelf in all ages: there is ſtill extant an epiſile 
written by Alexander the Great to his tutor Ariſtotle, 
upon that philoſopher's publiſhing ſome part of his 
writings; in which the prince complains of his having 
made known to all the world theſe ſecrets in learning 
which he had before communicated to him in private 
lectures; concluding, That he had rather excel the 
reſt of mankind in knowledge than in power, 

Luis de Padilla, a lady of great learning, and 
counteſs of Aranda, was, in like manner, angry with 
the famous Gratian, upon his publiſhing his treatiſe 
of the Diſerets; wherein ſhe thought he had laid o- 
pen thoſe maxims to common readers, which ovght 
only to have been reſerved for the knowledge of the 
ore:it, 

Tust objections are thought by many of ſo much 
weight, that they often defend the above-mentioned 
authors, by affirming they have affected ſuch an ob- 
ſcurity in their ſtile and manner of writing, that tho 
every one may read their works, there will be but ve- 
ry few who can comprehend their meaning. 

PeRsS1IVUS, the Latin ſatiriſt, affected obſcurity for 
another reaſon; with which however Mr Cowley is 
ſo offended, that, writing to one of his friends, You, 
ſays he, tell me, that you do not know whether Perlt- 
us be 2 good poet or no, becauſe you cannot under- 
flurd him; for which very reaſon 1 affirm that he is 
not to 

HowrveER, this art of «vrilino uninte -Higibly has 
deen very much improved, and followed by ſeveral of 
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the moderns, who obſerving the general inclination of 
mankind to dive into a ſecret, and the reputation ma- 
ny have acquired by concealing their meaning under 
obſcure terms and phraſes, reſolve that they may be 
ſill more abſtruſe, to write without any meaning at 
all. This art, as it is at preſent practiſed by many e- 
minent authors, conſiſts in throwing ſo many words 
at a venture into different periods, and leaving the 
curious reader to fnd the meaning of them, 

Tur Egyptians, who made uſe of hieroglyphics to 
ſignify ſeveral things, expreſſed a man who confined 
his knowledge and diſcoveries altogether within him- 
{elf by the figure of a dark lanthorn cloſed on all tides, 
which, though it was illuminated within, afforded 
no manner of light or advantage to ſuch as ſtood 
by it. For my own part, as I ſhall from time to time 
communicate to the public whatever diſcoveries I hap- 
pen to make, I ſhould much rather be compared to an 
ordinary lamp, which conſumes and waſtes itſelf for 
the benefit of every paſſenger, _ 1 

I SHALL conclude this paper with the ſtory of Roſi- 
crucins's ſepulchre. I ſuppoſe I need not inform my 
readers that this man was the author of the Roſicruci- 
an ſect, and that his diſciples ſtill pretend to new diſ- 
coveries, which they are never to communicate to the 
reſt of mankind, | 

A CERTAIN perſon having occaſion to dig ſomewhat 
deep iu the ground where this philoſopher lay interred, 
met with a ſmall door having a wall on each fide of 
it. His curioſity, and the hopes of finding ſome hid- 
den treaſure, ſoon prompted him to force open the 
door. He was immediately ſurpriſed by a ſudden 
blaze of light, and diſcovered a very fair vault: at 
the upper end of it was a ſtatue of a man in armour 
ſitting by a table, and leaning on his left arm : he held 
a truncheon in his right hand, and had a lamp burn- 
ing before him. The man had no ſooner let one foot 
within the vault, than the ſtatue erected itſelf from 
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its Jexning poſture, ſtood bolt upright, and, upon the 
tcllow's advancing another ſtep, lifted up the tru. 
eheon in his right-hand, The man ſtill ventured a 
third ſtep, when the ſtatue with a furious blow broke 
the lamp into a thouſand pieces, and left his gueſt in 
a ſudden darkneſs. 

Uros the report of this adventure, the country peo- 
ple ſoon came with lights to the ſepulchre, and diſco- 
vered that the ſtatue, which was made of brafs, was 
nothing more than a piece of clock-work; that the 
floor of the vault was all looſe, and underlaid with 
teveral ſprings, which, upon any man's entering, natu- 
rally produced that which happened. 

Ros icRvœius, ſay his diſciples, made uſe of this mo- 
thod, to ſhew the world that he had re- invented the 
ever - burning lamps of the ancients, though he was re- 


folved no one ſhould reap any advantage from the diſ- 
covery. X 


No. 380. Friday, May 16. 


Rivalem patienter habe. — 
Ovip. Ars am. I. 2. v. 538. 
With patience bear a rival in thy love. 


S 1 X, | Thurſday, May 8. 1712. 
0 HE character you have in the world of being 
* £4 the ladies philoſopher, and the pretty advice! 


have ſeen you give to others in your papers, make me 
* addreſs myſelf to you in this abrupt manner, and to 
«* deſire your opinion what in this age a woman may 
call a lover, I have had lately a gentleman that I 
thought made pretenſions to me, inſomvch that moſt 
of my friends took notice of it, and thought we were 
really married; in which I did not take much pains 
to undeceive them, and eſpecially a young gentlewo- 
man of my particular acquaintance who was tb in 
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the country. She coming to town, and ſeeing our in- 
timacy ſo great, ſhe gave herſelf the liberty of taking 
me to taſk concerning it: I ingenuoully told her we 
« were not married; but I aid not know what might 
be the event. She ſoon got acquainted with the gen- 
« tleman, and was pleaſed to take upon her to examine 
him about it. Now, whether a new face had made 
a greater conqueſt than the old, I'll leave you to 
judge; but I am informed that he utterly denied all 
« pretenſions to courtſhip, but withal profeſſed a ſin- 
* cere friendſhip for me; but whether marriages are 
« propoſed by way of friendſhip or not, is what I de- 
© fire to know, and what I may really call a lover, 
There are ſo many who talk in a language fit only 
for that charaQter, and yet guard themſelves againſt | 
* ſpeaking in direct terms to the point, that it is unpoſ- 
* ſible to diſtinguiſh. between courtſhip and converſa- 
© tion. I hope you will do me juſtice both upon my lo- 
ver and my friend, if they provoke me further: in 
the mean time, I carry it with ſo equal a behaviour, 
that the nymph andthe ſwain too are mightily at a 
* loſs; each believes I, who know them both well, 
think myſelf revenged in their love to one another, 
* which creates an irreconcileable jealouſy. If all 
comes right again, you ſhall hear further from, 


Sir, your moſt obedient ſervant, 
M1RzTIULLA. 


Mr SprxCTATOR, April 28. 1712. 
* \/ OUR obfervations on-perſons that have behaved 
; themſelves irreverently at church I doubt not 
© have had a good effect on ſome that have read them, 
but there is another fault which has hitherto eſcaped | 
your notice, I mean of {uch perſons as are very zea- 
* lous and punctual to perform an ejaculation that is 
* only preparatory to the ſervice of the church, and 
Jet neglect to join in the ſervice itſelf. ; here is an 
Linſtance of this in a friend of WILL HONEY COMB's, 
N 4 
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© who fits oppoſite to me: he ſeldom comes in till the 
* prayers are about half over, and when he has enter. 
ed his ſeat (inſtead of joining with the congregation) 
* he devoutly holds his hat before his face for thre 
© or four moments, then bows to all his acquaintance, 
« tits down, takes a pinch of ſnuff, (if it be evening ſer. 
vice, perhaps a nap) and ſpends the remaining time 
in ſurveying the congregation, Now, Sir, what | 
would deſire, is, that you will animadvert a little on 
this gentleman's practice. In my opinion, this gen- 
* tleman's devotion, cap- in- hand, is only a compliance 
to the cuſtom of the place, and goes no further than 
da a little eccleſiaſtical good-breeding. If you will not 
pretend to tell us the motives that bring ſuch trif- 
lers to ſolemn aſſemblies, yet let me defire that you 
vill give this letter a place in your paper, and 1 ſhall 
remain, 

Sir, your obliged humble ſervant, 
76s ]. 8, 

Mr SprcTaTtoOR, May 5th. 
HE converſation at a club, of which I am a 
member, laſt night falling upon vanity and the 
* deſire of being admired, put me in mind of relating 
how agreeably I was entertained at my own door laſt 
* Thurſday by a clean freſh-coloured girl, under the 
* moſt elegant and the beſt furniſhed milk-pail I had 
© ever obſerved, I was glad of ſuch an opportunity 
of ſeeing the behaviour of a coquette in low lite, and 
© how ſhe received the extraordinary notice that was 
taken of her; which I found had affected every muſcle 
of her face in the ſame manner as it does the feature 
of a firſt rate toſt at a play, or in an aſſembly. This 
hint of mine made the diſcourſe turn upon the ſenſe 
of pleaſure; which ended in a general reſolution, 
* that the milk-maid enjoys her vanity as exquiſitely 
© as the woman of quality. I think it would not be 
an improper ſubject for you to examine this frailty, 
and trace it to all conditions of lite; which is re- 
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© commended to you as an occaſion of obliging m. any 
« of your readers, among the reſt, 

Your mef? humble epi, 


T. B. 
S T1 R, 


OMING laſt week ixto a coffee - 10 not ſar from 

5 N the Exchange with my baſket under my arm, 
© a Jew of conſiderable note, as 1 am informed, takes 
half a dozen of oranges of me, and at the ſame time 
« ſlides a guinea into my hand; I made him a curtſy, 

© and went my way: he followed me, and finding I 
vas going about my buſineſs, he came up with me, 
and told me plainly, that he gave me the guinea with 
no other intent but to purchaſe my perſon for an hour. 
« Did you ſo, Sir? ſays I: you gave it me then to 
make me be wicked, I'll keep it to make me ho- 
* neſt, However, not to be in the leaſt ungrateful, 
*1 promiſe you I'll lay it out in a couple of rings, 
and wear them for your ſake, I am ſo juſt Sir, 
© beſides, as to give every body that aſks how 1 
came by theſe rings this account of my benefaRor 
hut to ſave me the trouble of telling my tale over 
and over again, I humbly beg the favour of you ſo 
«to tell it once for all, and you will extremely oblige, 
May 12. Tour humble ſervant, 

1712. BETTY LIMO. 


8 13 St Brides, May 15. 1712. 
IS a great deal of pleaſure to me, and I dare ſay 
will be no leſs ſatisfaction to you, that I have 
* an opportunity of informing you, that the gentlemen * 
* and others of the pariſh of St Brides, have raiſed a 
* charity-ſchool of fifty girls, as before of fifty boys. You 
* were {o kind to recommend the boys to the charitable 
* world, and the other ſex hope you will do them the 
* ſame ſavour in Friday's Spectator for Sunday next, 
* when they are to appear with their humble airs at 
the parith church of St Brides. Sir, the mention of 
* this may poſſibly be ſerviceable to the children; and 
M 5 
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«* JTure no one will omit a good action attended with 
no expence. I am, SIR, 


Tour very humble ſervant, 
T Tus Sgxron. 


Ne S Se 
No. 381. Saturday, May 17. 


[By Mr Abpis ox. 


Fiquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare qnentem, non ſecus in bonis 
Ab inſalenti temperatam 
Letitia, moriture Deli. 
Hos. Od. 3.1. 2; v. i 


In arduous hours au equal mind maintain, 
Nor let your ſpirit riſe tos high, 

Though fortune kindly change the ſcene, 
Alas! my Delius, Thou wert born to die. 


FRANCIS: 


* 


HAVE always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth, 
The latter I conſider as an act, the former as a ha- 
bit of the mind. Mirth is ſhort and tranſient, chear- 
fulneſs fixed and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed 
Ito the greateſt tranſports of mirth who are ſubjed 
to the greateſt depreſſions of melancholy : on the con- 
rrary, chearfulneſs, though it does not give the mind 
ſuch an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling 
into any depths of ſorrov7, Mirth is like a flaſh of 
lightning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, 
and glitters for a moment; chearfulneſs keeps up 2 
kind of day - light in the mind, and fills it with a ſtea- 
dy and perpetual ſerenity. 
Mex of auſtere principles look upon mirth as td 
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wanton and diſſolute for a itate of probation, and as 
filled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart 
that is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment 
obnoxious to the greatelt dangers, Writers of this 
complexion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who 
was the great pattern of perfection was never ſeen to 


laugh, 


CHEARFULNESS of mind is not liable to any of theſe 
exceptions : it is of a ſerious and compoſed nature; 
it does not throw the mind into a condition impro- 
per for the preſent ſtate ot humanity, and is very con- 
ſpicuous in the characters of thote who are looked up- 
on as the greateſt philoſophers among the heathens, 
as well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly e- 
ſteemed as ſaints and holy men among Chriſtians. 

Ir we conſider cheartulneſs in three lights, with 
regard to ourielves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
the great Author of our being, it will not a little re- 
commend itſelt on each of theſe accounts, The man 
who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not 
only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maker of all 
the powers and faculties of his ſoul: his imagination 
is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed : his 
temper is even and unruffled, whether in action or in 


ſolitude, 


He comes with a rclith to all thoſe goods 


which nature has provided for him, taſtes all the plea- 
ſures of the creation which are poured about him, 
and does not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental 
evils which may befal him. 

Ir we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom 
he converſes with, it naturally produces love and 
good-will towards him. A chearful mind is not only 
diſpoſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the 
ſame good humour in thoſe who come within its in- 


fluence. 


A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not 


know why, with the chearfulneſs of his companion: 
ic is like a ſudden ſun- ſhine that awakens a ſecret de- 


light in the mind, without ber attending to it: che 
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heart rejoices of its own accord, and naturally flows 
out into friendthip and benevolence towards the per- 
ſon who has ſo kindly an effect upon it, 

Warren I conlider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 
third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 
habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankf- 
giving to Providence under all its diſpenſations : it is 
a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 
placed, and a fecret approbation of the divine will in 
his conduct towards man. 

THERE are but two things, which, in my opinion, 
can reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart, 
The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who 
lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence can have no title 
to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which is the 
health of the ſoul, and the natural effe of virtue 
and innocence, Chearfulneſs in an ill man deſerves a 
harder name than language can furniſh us with, and 
15 many degrees beyond what we commonly call folly 
or madneſs, 

ArHE1SM, by which I mean a diſbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, un- 
der whatſoever titles it thelters itſelf, may likewiſe 
very reaſonably deprive a man of this chearfulneſs of 
temper, There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy 
and offenſive to human nature in the proſpect of non- 
Exiſtence, that I cannot but wonder, with many ex- 
cellent writers, how it is poſſible for a man to outlive 
the expectation of it, For my own part, I think the 
being ef a God is ſo little to be doubted, that it is al- 
moſt the only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth 
as we meet with in every object, in every occurrence, 
and in every thought. If we look into the characters 
of this tribe of infidels, we generally find they are 

made up of pride, ſpleen and cavil: it is indeed no 
wonder that men, who are uneaſy to themſelves, ſhould 


be ſo to the reſt of the world: and how is it poſſible 


wm 
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for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, who 
is in danger every moment of loſing his entire exiſt- 
ence, and dropping into nothing ? 

Tut vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence to chearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſon- 
ably, ſhould they endeavour after it. It is impoſſible 
for any one to live in good- humour, and enjoy his pre- 
ſent exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either of torment 
or of annihilation; of being miſerable, or of not be- 
ing at all. 

AFTER having mentioned theſe two great princi- 
ples, which are  defiruRive of chearfulneſs in their 
own nature, as well as in right reaſon, I cannot think 
of any other that ought to baniſh this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind, Pain and ſickneſs, ſhame and 
reproach, poverty and old age, nay, death itſelf, con- 


ſidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the ad- 


vantage we may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of evils : a good mind may bear up under them 
with fortitude, - with indolence, and with chearfulneſs 
of heart. The tofling of a tempeſt does not diſcom- 
poſe him, which he is ſure will bring him to a joyful 
harbour, | 

A MAN, who uſes his beſt endeavours to live accor- 
ding to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has 
two perpetual ſources of-cheartulneſs, in the conſide- 
ration of his own nature, and of that being on whom 
he has a dependence, If he looks into himſelf, he 
cannot but rejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately 
beſtowed upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be ſtill new, and Kill in its beginning. How ma- 
ny ſelf-congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, 


when it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when 


it takes a view of thoſe improveable faculties, which in 
a ſew years, and even at his firſt ſetting out, have 
made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which will be 
ſtill receiving an increaſe of perfection, and conſe- 


quently an increaſe of happineſs ? The conſciouſneſs 
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of ſuch a being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy 
through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes him 
look upon himſelf every moment as more happy than 
he knows how to conceive, 

THe ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, 
is its conſideration of that being on whom we have 
our dependence, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of his per. 
fections, we ſee every thing that we can imagine az 
great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every 
where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with 
an immenſity of love and mercy, In ſhort, we depend 
upon a being, whoſe power qualifies him to make us 
happy by an infinity of means, whoſe goodneſs and 
truth engage him to make thoſe happy who defire it 
of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will ſecure us 
in this happinels to all eternity. 

Sven conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually cherith in his thoughts, will baniſh from us 
all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking 
men are ſubject to when they ly under no real afflicti- 
on, all that anguiſh which we may feel from any e- 
vil that actually oppreſſes us, to which 1 may likewiſe 
add thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly, that are 
apter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and eſtabliſh 
in us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as makes us 
pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we con- 

verſe, and to him whom we were made to pleaſe, 1 
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Habes confitentem reum. Fort. 


The accuſed confeſſes his guilt, 


OUGHT not to have neglected a requeſt of one of 
1 my correſpondents ſo long as I have; but I dare 
ſay I have given him time to add 1 to profeſſi- 
on. He ſent me ſome time ago a bottle or two of ex- 
cellent vine to drink che health of a gentleman who 
had by the penny poſt advertiſed kim of an egregious 
error in his conduct. My correſpondent received the 
obligation from an unknown hand, with the candour 
which is natural to an ingenuous mind; and promiſes 
a contrary behaviour in that point for the future: he 
will offend his monitor with no more errors of that 
kind, but thanks him for his benevolence. This frank 
carriage makes me reflect upon the amiable atonement 
a man makes in an ingenuous acknowledgment, of a 
fault : all ſuch miſcarriages as flow from inadverten- 
cy are more than repaid by it; for reaſon, tho' not 
concerned in the injury, employs all its force in the 
atonement, He that ſays, he did not deſign to diſ- 
oblige you in ſuch an action, he does as much as if he 
ſhould tell you, that though the circumſtance which 
diſpleaſed was never in his thoughts, he has that re- 
ſpect for you, that he is unſatisfied till it is wholly out 
of yours, It muſt be confeſfed, that when an acknow- 
ledgment of an offence is made out of poorneſs of ſpi- 
Fit, and not conviction of heart, the circumſtance is 
quite different : but in the caſe of my correſpondent, 
where both the notice is taken and the return made in 


private, the affair begins and ends with the higheſt 
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grace on each ſide, To make the acknowledgment of 
a fault in the higheſt manner graceful, it is lucky 
when the circumſtances of the offender place him a. 
bove any ill conſequences from the reſentment of the 
perſon offended, A Dauphin of France, . upon a re. 
view of the army, and a command of the king to al. 
ter the poſture of it, by a march of one of the wings, 
gave an improper order to an officer at the head of a 
brigade, who told his highneſs, he preſumed he had 
not received the laſt orders, which were to move a con- 
trary way. The prince, inſtead of taking the admo- 
nition, which was delivered in a manner that account 
ed for his error with ſafety to his underſtanding, ſhak- 
ed a cane at the officer; and with the return of op- 
probrious language perſiſted in his own orders. The 
whole matter came neceſſarily before the king, who 
commanded his ſon on foot, to lay his right-hand on 
the gentleman's ſtirrup as he ſat on horſeback in ſight 
of the whole army, and aſk his pardon, When the 3 
prince touched his ſtirrup, and was going to ſpeak. l 
the officer, with an incredible agility, threw himſelf W 
on tkeearth, and killed his feet, 

Tur body is very little concerned in the pleaſures 
or ſufferings of ſouls truly great; and the reparation, 
when an honour was deſigned this ſoldier, appeared 
as much too great to be borne by his gratitude, as 
the injury was intolerable to his reſentment. 

Wx we turn our thoughts from theſe extraordi- 
nary occurrences into common life, we ſee an ingenu- 
_ ous kind of behaviour not only make up for faults 
committed, but in a manner expiate them in the very 
commiſſion, Thus many things wherein a man has 
preſſed too far, he implicitly excuſes, by owning, 
This is a treſpaſs ; you'll pardon my confidence; I an 
ſenſible ] have uo pretenſan t9 this Favour, and the 
like. But commend me to thoſe gay fellows about 
town who are directly impudent, and make up for it 


no otherwiſe chan by calling themſelves ſuch, and ex- 
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ulting in it. But this ſort of carriage which prompts 
a man againſt rules to urge what he has a mind to, is 
pardonable only when you ſue for another. When 
you are confident in preference of yourſelf to others 
of equal merit, every man that loves virtue and mo- 
deſty ought, in defence of thoſe qualities, to oppoſe 
you: but without conſidering the morality of the 
thing, let us at this time behold only the natural 
conſequence of candour when we ſpeak of ourſelves. 

THE SPECTATOR Writes often in an elegant, often 
in an argumentative, and often in a ſublime ſtile, 
with equal ſucceſs; but how would it hurt the reput- 
ed author of that paper to own, that of the moſt beau- 
tiful pieces under his title, he is barely the publiſher ? 
There is nothing but what a man really performs, 
can be an honour to him ; what he takes more than 
he ought in the eye of the world, he loſes in the con- 
viction of his own heart, and a man muſt loſe his con- 
ſciouſneſs, that is, his very ſelf, before he can rejoice 
in any falſhood without inward mortification, 

Wo has not ſeen a very criminal at the bar, when 
his council and friends have done all that they could 
for him in vain, prevail upon the whole aſſembly to 
pity him, and his judge to recommend his caſe to the 
mercy of the throne, without offering any thing new 
in his defence, but that he, whom before we wiſhed 
convicted, became ſo out of his own mouth, and took 
upon himſelf all the ſhame and ſorrow we were juſt 
before preparing for him? The great oppoſition to 
this kind of candour, ariſes from the unjuſt idea people 
ordinarily haye of what we call a high ſpirit, It is 
far from greatneſs of ſpirit to perſiſt in the wrong in 
any thing, nor is it a diminution of greatneſs of ſpirit 
to have been in the wrong: perfection is not the at- 
tribute of a man, therefore he is not degraded by the 
acknowledgment of an imperfection: but it is the work 
ol little minds to imitate the fortitude of great ſpirits 
en worthy occaſions, by obſtinacy in the wrong. This 
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obſtinacy prevails ſo far upon them, that they make 
it extend to'the defence of faults in their very ſervants, 
It would ſwell this paper to too great a length, ſhould 
I inſert all the quarrels and debates which are now on 
foot in this town ; where one party, and in ſome caſes 
both, is ſenſible of being on the faulty ſide, and have 
not ſpirit enough to acknowledge it. Among the la- 
dies the caſe is very common, for there are very few 
of them who know that it is to maintain a true and 
high ſpirit, to throw away from it all which itſelf dif. 
approves, and to fcorn ſo pitiful a ſhame, as that which 
diſables the heart from acquiring a liberality of affec- 
tions and ſentiments. The candid mind, by acknow- 
ledging and diſcarding its faults, has reaſon and truth 
for the foundation of all its paſſions and deſires, and 
conſequently is happy and ſimple; the diſingenuous 
fpirit, by indulgence of one acknowledged error, is 
entangled with an after - life of guilt, ſorrow, and 


perplexity. T 
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[By Mr ADp1$0N.] 


Criminibus debent hortos Juv. Sat. 1. v. 75. 


A beauteous garden, tut by vice maintain'd. 


S I was ſitting in my chamber, and thinking on 
A a ſubject tor my next Spe&ator, I heard two or 
three irregular bounces 'at my landlady's door, and 
upon the opening of it, a loud chearful voice inquir- 
ing whether the philoſopher was at home. The child 
who went to the door anſwered very innocently, that 
he did not lodge there. I immediately recollected that 
it was my good friend Sir Koc R's voice; and that [ 
bad promijed to go with him on the water to Spring- 
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garden, in caſe it proved a good evening. The knight 
put me in mind of my promiſe from the bottom of the 
ſtair· caſe, but told me, that if I was ſpeculating he 
would ſtay below till I had done. Upon my coming 
down, I found all the children of the family got about 
my old friend, and my landlady herſelf, who is a no- 
table prating goſſip, engaged in a conference with 
him; being mightily pleaſed with his ſtroking her lit- 
tle boy upon the head, and bidding him be a good 
child, and mind his book, 

We were no ſooner come to the Temple- ſtairs, but 
we were ſurrounded with a crowd of water-men, of- 
fering us their reſpective ſervices, Sir RoGrR, after 
having looked about him very attentively, ſpied one 
with a wooden-leg, and immediately gave him or- 
ders to get his boat ready. As we were walking to- 
wards it, Tow muſt know, ſays Sir Rocrr, I never 
make uſe of any body to row me, that has nit either 
lojt a leg or an arm. I would rather bate him a few 
firokes of his oar than not employ an honeft man that 
has been wounded in the Queens ſervice, V 1 was a 
lord or a biſhop, and kept a barge, I would not put a 
fell;w in my livery that had not a wooden-leg. 

My old friend, after having ſeated himſelf, and 
trimmed the boat with his coachman, who, being a 
very ſober man, always ſerves for ballaſt on theſe oc - 
caſions, we made the beſt of our way for Vaux-hall. 
Sir RoGER obliged the waterman to give us the hiſto- 
ry of his right-leg, and hearing that he had leſt it at 
La Hogue, with many particulars which paſſed in that 
glorious action, the knight in the triumph of his heart, 
made ſeveral reflexions on the greatneſs of the Britilh 
nation; as, that one Engliſhman could beat three 
Frenchmen ; that we could never be in danger of po- 
pery ſo long as we took care of our fleet; that the 
Thames was the nobleſt river in Europe; that Lon- 


don-bridge was a greater piece of work than any of 
the ſeven wonders of the world; with many other 
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honeſt prejudices which naturally cleave to the heart 
ofa true Engliſhman, | 

AFTER {ome ſhort pauſe, the old knight turning a. 
bout his head twice or thrice, to take a ſurvey of this 
great metropolis, bid me obſerve how thick the city 
was ſet with charches, and that there was ſcarce 2 
ſingle ſteeple on this ſide Temple-bar. 4 moſt Peg. 
theniſh fight! ſays Sir RoGtr: There is m religion at 
this end of the town. The fifty new churches will very 
much mend the preſpect: but church-work is ſlimy, 
church abort is flow. 

Ivo not remember I have any where mentioned, 
in Sir RoGER's character, his cuſtom of ſaluting every 
body that paſſes by him with a good-morrow, or a 
good-night. This the old man does out of the over- 
fowings of his humanity, though at the ſame time it 
renders him ſo popular among all his country neigh- 
bours, that it is thought to have gone a good way in 
making him once or twice knight of the ſhire. He 
cannot forbear this exerciſe of benevolence even in 
town, when he meets with any one in his morning or 
evening walk. It broke from him to ſeveral boats 
that paſſed by upon the water; but to the Knight's 
great ſurpriſe, as he gave the good-night to two or 
three -young fellows a little before our landing, one 
of them, inſtead of returning the civility, aſked us, 
what queer old Put we had in the boat, and whether 
he was not aſhamed to go a wenching at his years! 
with a great deal of the like Thames ribaldry. Sir 
Roc ER ſeemed a little ſhocked at firſt, but at length 
aſſuming a face of magiſtracy, told us, That if he were 
a Middleſex juftice, he would make ſuch vagrants know 
that her M ajeſty's ſubjedts were no more to be abuſed 
by water than by land. ; 

We were now arrived at Spring-garden, which is 
exquiſitely pleaſant at this time of the year. When ! 
conſidered the fragrancy of the walks and bowers, 
wich the choirs of birds that ſang upon the trees, and 
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the looſe tribe of people that walked under the ſhades, 
] could not but look upon the place as a kind of Ma- 
hometan paradiſe, Sir Ro ER told me it put him in 
mind of a little coppice by his houſe in the country, 
which his chaplain uſed to call an aviary of nightin- 
gales. Tu muſt underſtand, ſays the knight, there 7s 
thing in the world that pleaſes a man in love ſo much 
as your nightingale. Ah, Mr SrecTaTtor! the ma- 
ny mocn-light nights that I have walked by myſelf, and 
thought on the evidow by the muſic of the nightingale! 
He here ſetched a deep ſigh, and was falling into a fir 
of muſing, when a maſk, who came behind him, gave 
him a gentle tap upon the ſhoulder, and aſked him it 
he would drink a bottle of mead with her? But the 
knight being ſtartled at ſo unexpected a familiarity, 
and diſpleaſed to be interrupted in his thoughts of the 
widow, told her, She awas a wanton baggage, and bid 
her go about her buſineſs. 

WE concluded our walk with a glaſs of Burton-ale, 
and a flice of hung beef. When we had done eating 
ourſelves, the knight called a waiter to him, and bid 
him carry the remainder to thewaterman that had but, 
one leg, I perceived the fellow ſtared upon him at 
the oddneſs of the meſſage, and was going to be ſau- 
cy; upon which I ratified the knight's commands 
with a peremptory look, 

As we were going out of the garden, my old friend 
thinking himſelf obliged, as a member of the gu9rum, 
to animad vert upon the morals of the place, told the 
miſtreſs of the houſe, who ſat at the bar, that he ſhould 
be a better cuſtomer to her garden, if there were more 


nightingales, and fewer ſtrumpets. IL. 
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Hague, May 24. N. S. The ſame republican lang, 
=vho have ſo eſten ſince the Chevalier de St George's 
recovery, killed him in cur public prints, have nb 
reduced the young Dauphin of france to that deſye- 
rate condition of weakneſs, and death itjelf, that it 
#s hard to canjefture what method they will take 10 
bring him to life again. Mean time wwe were aſſured 
by a very good hand from Paris, that on the 20th in- 
ſtaut, this young prince was as well as ever he was 
known to be fince the day of his birth, As for ile 
other, they are now ſending his ghoft, ave ſuppoſe, 
[er they never had the modeſtly to contradid their 
aljertions of his death) to Commerci in Lprrain, at- 
tended only by four gentlemen, and a few domeſtics 
of little conjideratign. The Baron de Bothmar 
having delivered in his credentials'to qualify bim 
as an ambaſſudor to this ſtate, (an eee to which his 
greateſt enemies will acknowledge him to be equal) 
is gone co Utrecht, whence he will proceed to Ha- 
nover, but not ſtay long at that cotirt, for fear the 
peace ſnould be made during his /amentedabſence. 


Peft Boy, May 29. 


= 


PA HOUTL D be thought not able to read, ſhould Iover- 
lool fome excellent pieces lately came out. My Lord 
Biſhop of St Aſaph has juſt now publithed ſome fer- 
moons, the preface to which ſeems to me to determine a 
great point. He has, like a good man, and a good Cort- 
ian, in oppoſition to all the fluttery and baſe ſubmiſſion 
of falſe friends to princes, afſerted, that Chriſtiaiuty 
left as where it found us, as to our civil right, The 
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preſent entertainment ſhall conſiſt only of a ſentence cut 
of the Poſt: boy, and the faid preface of the Lord of St 
Aſaph. T ſhould think it a little odd, if the author of 
the Polt-boy /hould with impunity call men Republicans 
for a gladneſs on report of the death of the Pretender; 
and treat Baron Bothmar, the miniſter of Hanover, in 
ſuch a manner as you ſee in my motto. I muſt own, I 
think every man in England concerned de ſupport the 


ſucceſſion of that family. 


H publiſhing a few ſermons, whilſt I live, the 
55 lateſt of which was preached about eight years 
* ſince, and the firit above ſeventeen, will make it very 
natural for people to enquire into the occaſion of 
doing ſo; and to ſuch 1 do very willingly aſſign theſe 
following reaſons, 

FIRST, from the obſervations I have been able ts 
* make, fer theſe many years lait paſt, upon our pub- 
lie affairs, and from the natural tendency of ſeveral 
© principles and practices, that have been of late ſtu- 
4 diouſly revived, and from what bas followed there- 
upon, I could not help both feuring and preſaging 
© that theſe nations would ſome time or oiher, if ever 
* we ſhould have an enterprizing prince upon the 
* thronc, of more ambition than virtue, julttce and 
* true honour, fall into the way of all other nations, 
and loſe their /zberty. 

Nox could I help foreſeeing to whoſe charge a 
great deal of this dreadful miſchief, whenever it 
* ſhould happen, would be laid, whether jultly or un- 
« juſtly, was not my buſineſs to determine; but [ re- 
* ſolved, for my own particular part, to deliver my- 
* ſelf, as well as I could, from the repreaches and the 
* curſes of poſterity, by publickly declaring to all the 
world, that although in the conſtant courſe of my 
* miniſtry, I have never failed on proper occations te 
recommend, urge, and inſiſt upon the loving, honour- 
* ing, and reverencing the prince's perſon, and hold- 
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Ting it according to the laws, inviolable and facred; 
and paying all obedience and ſubmiſſion to the mY 
though never ſo hard and inconvenient to private 
people: yet did I never think myſelf at liberty, or 
authorized to tell the people, that either Chriſt, st 
peter or St Paul, or any other holy writer, had, by 
© any docrine delivered by them, ſubverted the [av 
and c992/?itutions of the country in which they lived, 
© or put them in a worſe condition, with refpe& to 
© their civil liberties, than they would have been had 
© they not been Chriſtians. I ever thought it a moſt 
«* impious blaſphemy againſt that holy religion, to fa- 
© ther any thing upon it that might encourage tyran- 
© ny, oppreſſion, or injuſtice in a prince, or that eaſily 
© tended to make a free and happy people abet and 
* miſerable. No; people may make themſelves as 
« wretched as they will, but let not God be called in- 
to that wicked party. When force and violence, 
and hard neceſſity have brought the yoke of ſervi- 
* tnde upon a people's neck; religion will ſupply them 
* with a patient and ſubmithve ſpirit under it till they 
* can innocently ſhake it off; but certainiy religion 
never puts it on. This always was, and this at pre- 
« ſent is, my judgment of theſe matters: and I would 
© be tranſmitted to polterity (for the little ſhare of ume 
© ſuch names as mine tan live) under the character of 
one who loved his country, and would be thought a 
good Engliſhman, as well as a good clergyman. 

Tuts character I thought would be tranſmitted 

© by the following ſermons, which were made for and 
« preached in a private audience, v hen 1 could think 
* of nothing eiſe but doing my duty on the occaſions 
that were then offered by God's providence, with- 
* out any manner of deſign of making them public: 
„and for chat reaſon 1 give them now as they were 
then delivered; by which I hope to ſatisfy .thoſe 
« people who "Pali objected a change of principles to 
* me, as if I were not now the ſame man I formers 
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us. I never had but one opinion of theſe matters; 
« and that I think is ſo reaſonable and well grounded, 
that 1 believe I never can have any other, 
< AXoOTHER reaſon of my publiſhing theſe ſermons 
« at this time is, that I have a mind to do myſelf ſome 
« honour, by doing” what honour I conld to the me- 
. mory of two moſt excellent princes, and who have 
very highly deſerved at the hands of all the people 


5 © of theſe dominions, who have any true value for the 
1 : Preteſtant religion, and the conflitatich of the £ 1:8 
i « liſh government, of which they were the great deli- 
. * verers and defenders, I have lived to ſee their illu- 
. W *« frious names very rudely handled, and the great be- 
f «© nefits they did this nation treated fhghtly and con- 
* temptuouſly, I have lived to fee our deliverance 
© from arbitrary power and popery traduced, and vili- 
; © fied by ſome who formerly thought it was their 
greateſt merit, and made it part of their boat and 
glory, to have had a little hand and fhare in bring- 
ing it about; and others, who, without it, muſt have 
ö lived in exile, poverty, and miſery, meanly diſclaim- 
b * ing it, and ung ill the g/orious inſtruments there- 


* of, Who could expect ſuch a requital of ſuch me- 
| *rit? J have, I own it, an ambition of exempting 
| * mylelt from the number of u#hant/u! people: and 
* as [ loved and honoured thoſe great princes living, 

and lumented over them when dead, fo I would glad- 
ly raiſe them up a monument of praite as laiting as 
any thing of mine can be; and I chuſe to do it ar 
this time, when it is ſo unfaſhionable a ching to ſneak 
* honourably of them. ; 

* The termon that was preached upon the Duke of 
Glouceſter's death was printed quickly after, and is 
now, becauſe the ſubject was fo ſuitable, joined to 
the others. The loſs of that moſt promiſing and 
hopeful prince was, at that time, I ſaw, unſpeakably 
great; and many accidents ſince have convinced us, 


© that it could not have been over-valucd. Th: 
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precious life, had it pleaſed God to have prolonged 
* it the uſual ſpace, had ſaved us many fears and jea 
* lonſies, and dark diſtruſts, and prevented many x: 
* larms, that have long kept us, and will keep us ſtill, 
* waking and uneaſy. Nothing remained to comfort 
and ſupport us under tiꝛis heavy Rroke, but the ne- 
* ceſlity it 1 the king and nation under, of ſet- 
* ting the ſuc reien in the houſe of HANSoVER, and 

giving it an = editary right by att of parliament, a5 
* long as it continues proteſtant. So much good did 
* God, in his merciful providence, produce from a 
* misfortune, which we could never otherwiſe have 
«* ſufficiently deplored, 

Tu fourth ſermon was preached upon the Queen's 
* acce//izn to the throne, and the firſt year in which 
that day was ſolemnly obſerved, (for, by ſome acci- 
dent er other, it had been overlooked the year be- 
© fore;) and every oue will ſee, without the date of it, 
that it was preached very early in this reign, {ince 
*1 was able only to promiſe and preſage its future 
* glories and ſucceſſes, from the good appearances of 
things, and the happy turn our affairs began to take; 
and could not then count up the victories and tri- 
* wmiyphs that, for ſeven years after, made it, in the 
pröphet's language, a name and a praiſe among all 
the pezple 5f the earth. Never did ſeven ſuch years 
together pals over the head of any Englith monarch, 
© nor cover it with ſo much honour : the crown and 
« ſecyter ſeemed to be the Queen's leaſt ornaments ; 
« thoſe, other princes wore in common with her, and 
© her, great perſonal virines were the fame before and 
« tipee;, but ſuch was the fame of her adminiſtration 
© of affairs at home, ſuch was the reputation of her 
« wiſdom ad ſelicity in chuſing minitters, and ſuch 
« wis then eſteemed their ſaithfulneſs and zeal, their 
« diligence and great abilities in executing her com- 

© mands; to ſuch a height of military glory did her 
great ener al and her armies carry the Britiſh name 


A 
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abroad; ſuch was the harmony and concord betwixt 
« her and her allies, and ſuch was the bleſſing of God 
upon all her counſels and undertakings, that I am 
as ſure as hiſtory can make me, no prince of ours e- 
ver was ſo eee and ſucceſsful, ſo beloved, 
« eſteemed, and honoured by their ſubjects and their 
« friends, nor near io formidable to their enemies. 
« We were, as all che world imagined then, juſt en— 
« tering on the ways that promifed to lead to ſuch a 
peace, as would have anſwered all the prayers of our 
religious Queen, the care and vigilance of a molt able 
© miniſtry, the payments of a willing and obedient 
© people, as well as all the glorious toils and hnzards 
* of the ſoldicry 3 when God, for our fins, permitted 
© the ſpirit of diſcord to go forth, and, by troubiug 
© fore the camp, the city, and the country, (and ch 
© thit it had altogether ſpared the places facred to 
© his worſhip !) to ſpoil, for a time, this beautitul and 
« pleaſing proſpect, and give us in its Read, I know 
not what Our enemies will tell the reit with 
* pleaſure. It will become me better to pray to God 
* to reſtore us to the power of obtaining ſuch a peuce, 
* as will be to his glory, the fatety, honour, and wel- 
* fare of the Queen, and her dominions, and the ge- 
*acral ſatisfaction of all her high and mighty. allies, 
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No. 385. Thurſday, May 22, 


[By Mr BupctL] 


——Teſca pectara 7 undn fide, 
Ovid. Triſt. . I. El. 3. v. 66. 


Breaſts that evith Smpathiving ardour glcau'd, 


Ani hel, jriend/hip, ſuch as Thefeus vow'd, 


13 ND the paper for this day as a looſe cſay 
UPON, ic il TY in Khich | {tall turow my obler- 
vation together without any fer form, that 1 map a- 
void repeating v hat has been often faid on this ſubjed, 
Frtexp$11P is a ffrong and habitual inclination in 
tas perſons to promete the good and happin:/s of ont 
anther, Though the pleaiures and adramagen of 
LY SUSIE 
moral writers, and are conſidered by all as great in- 
gredlieuts of human happinets, we very rarely meet 
with the practice of this virtue in the world. 
Frier man is ready to give in a long catalogue dt 
thoſe virtues and good qualities he expects to find in 
the perſon of a friend, but very few of us are Careful 
to cultivate them m ourſelves, 


Lovs and ettcem are the firſt principles of friend 
ſub, which always is imperfet where cither of thets 


two is Maming. 

As on the one hand, we are ſoon aſhamed of los. 
ing a han whom we cannot eftcem ; ſo, on the other, 
thous] h ve are truly ſenſible of a man's abilities, ve 
can never raiſe ourlves to the warmths of friend M 
withov! an atetionate g00dJ-will towards his per!“ 

FRIENDSHIP iramediately baniſhes cuvy under F 


ip hive been largely celebrated by the belt 
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its diſguiſes, A man who can once doubt whether he 
ſhould rejoice in his friend's being happier than him- 
ſeif, may depend upon it that he 1s an utter ſtranger 
to this virtue. | 

THERE is ſomething in friendſhip fo very great and 
noble, that in thoſe fictitious ſtories which are invents 
ed to the honour of any particular perſon, the authors 
have thought it as neceitary to rnake their hero a friend 
as a lover. Achilles has his Patroclus, and neus 
his Achates. In the firit of theſe inſtances we may 
obſerve, for the reputation of the ſubject I amarecat- 
ing of, that Greece was al.noſt ruined by the hero's 
love, but was preterved by his friendſhip, 

Tur charader of Achates ſuggeſts to us an obſcr- 
vation we may often make on the intimacies of great 
men, who irquently chuſe their companions rather 
for the qualities of the heart than thoſe of the _ rag, 
and prefer fidelity in an eaſy inoſſenſive complying 
temper to tho! endow ments Which make a much great- 
er figure among mankind. I do not remember that 
Achates, who 1s repreſented as the firit favourite, ot» 
ther gives his advice, Or ſtrikes a blow, through the 
whale Eneid, 

A FRIENDS #1P which makes the leait noije, is very 
often molt uleful; tor winch reaton 1 jhould preter a 
prudent friend to a zealous one, 

Atricus, one of the beſt men of ancient Rome, 
was a very remarkable inſtance Ot what 1 am here 
ſneaking, This extraordinary perion, amidſt the ei- 
vil wars of his country, when he faw the deſigns of all 
parties equaily tended to the ſubverſion cf lber ty, by 
conſtantly prelerving the eſteem and affection of both 
the competitors, found means to ſerve his friends on 
either fide : and while he jent money to young Ma- 
rius, whoſe father was declared an enemy of the com- 
monwealth, he was him{elf one of Sylla's chief favou- 
rites, andalways near that generah 

DugiNG the war between Cziar and Pompey, be 
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ſtill maintained the ſame conduct. After the death 
of Cœſar he ſent money to Brutus in his troubles, and 
did a thouſand good offices to Antony's wife and 
friends wiren that party ſeemed ruinadl. Laſtly, even 
in that bloody war between Antony and Aumguſtus, 
Atticus ſtill kept his place in both their friendſhips, 
inſomuch, that the firſt, Tays Cornelius Nepes, when- 
ever he was abſent from Rome in any part of the em- 
pire, writ punctually to him what he was doing, what 
he read, and vchither he intended to go; and the lat- 
ter gave him conſtantly an exact account of all his 
atfairs, 

A LIKENESS of inclinations in every particular is ſo 
far from being requilite to form a benevolence in two 
minds towards each other, as it is generally imagin- 
ed, that 1 believe we ſhall find ſome of the firmeſt 
friendſhips to have been contracted between perſons of 
different humours ; the mind being often pleaſed with 
thoſ: pertettions which are new to it, and which it 
does not find among its own accompliſhments. he- 
ſides that a man in ſome meaſure ſupplies his own de- 
fects, and fancies himſelf at ſecond hand poſſuſſed of 
thoſe good qualities and endowments, which are in 
the poſſeſſion of him, who, in the eye of the world, is 
looled an as his other ſelf. 

Tu molt difficult province in friendſhip is the letting 
a man ſee his faults and errors, which ſhould, if poſ- 
ſible, be ſo contrived, that he may perceive our ad- 
vice is given him, not ſo much to pleaſe ourſelves, as 
for his own advantage. The reproaches therefore of 
a friend ſhould always be ſtrictly jaſt, and not too 
frequent 

Tus violent deſire of pleaſing in the perſon reprov- 
ed, may otherwiſe change into a deſpair of doing it, 
while he finds himſelf cenlured for faults he is not con- 
ſcious of. A mind that is ſoftened and humanized by 
frieudſhip, cannot bear frequent reproaches; either it 


mult quite ſink under the oppreſſion, or abate coulls 
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derably of che value and eſteem it had for him who 
beitows them. 

Tu proper buſineſs of friendſhip is to inſpire life 
and courage; and a foul, thus ſupported, out- does it- 
ſelf; whereas, if it be unexpectedly deprived of theſe 
ſuccours, it droops and languiſhes. 

Vi are in ſome meaſure more inexcuſable if we vio- 
late our duties to a friend, than to a relation; fince 
the former ariſe from a voluntary choice, the latter 
from a neceſſity to which we could not give our own 
conſent. 

As it has been ſaid on one fide, that a man ought 
not to break with a faulty friend, that he may not ex- 
poſe the weakneſs of his choice; it will doubtleis hold 
much ſtronger with reſpect to a worthy one, that he 
may never be upbraided tor having lot ſo valuable a 


treaſure which was once in his poſſeſſion. X 
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No. 386, Friday, May 23. 


Cum ſriſtibus ſevere, cum re uiſis jucunte, cum ſe- 
nibus graviter, cum juventute comiter vicere, 
Torr. 


"TVHE piece of Latin on the head of this paper is 

part of a character extremely vicious, but 1 
have ſet down no more than may fail in with the rules 
of jultice and honour, Cicero ſpoke it of Cataline, 
who, he (aid, lived with the ſad ſevercly, with the 
chearful agreeably, with the old gravely, awith the 
young pleaſantly: he added, with the wicked boldly, 
with the wanton laſciviouſſy. The two laſt inſtances 
of his complaiſance I forbear to conſider, having itin 
my thoughts at preſent only to ſpeak of obſequious be- 
Raviour as it fits upon a companion in pleaſure, not. a 
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m:n of deſign and intrigne, To vary with every hw 
mour in this manner, cannot be agreeable, except it 
comes from a man's own temper and natural complexis 
en; to do it out of an ambition to excel that way, is 
the molt fruitleſs and unbecoming proſtitution imagin- 
able. To put on an artſul part, to obtain no other 
end but an unjuſt praiſe from the undiſcerning, is of all 
endeavours the moſt deſpicable, A man muſt be ſin- 
cerely pleaſed to become pleaſure, or not to interrupt 
that of others: ſor this reaſon, it is a moſt calimitous 
circumſtance, that many people who want to be alone, 
or ſhould be fo, will come into converſation, It is cer- 
tain, that all men who are the leaſt given to reflexion; 
are ſeized with an inclination that way; when, per- 
hips, they had rather be inclined to company: but 
indeed they had better go home, and be tired with 
themielves, than force. themſelves upon others to reco- 
ver their good-humour, In all this the caie of com- 
municating to a friend a ſad thought or difficulty, in 
order to relieve a heavy heart, ſtands excepted; but 
what is here meant, is, that a man ſhould always go 
with inclination to the turn of the company he is ge- 
ing into, or not pretend to be of the party. It is cer- 
taiuly a very happy temper to be able to live with all 
kinds of diſpoſitions, becauſe it argues a mind that lies 
open to receive what is pleaſing to others, and not ob- 
ſtinately bent on any particularity of-its own, 

T41s is it which makes me pleaſed with the cha- 
racter of my good acquaintance Acaſto. You meet 
Rim at the tables and converſations of the wiſe, the 
impertinent, the grave, the frolic, and the witty; and 
yet his own character has nothing in it that can make 
him particularly agreeable-to any one ſet of men; but 
Acaſto has natural good ſenſe, good nature and diſ- 
cretion, ſo tlrat every man enjoys himſelf in his com- 
pany: and though Acaſto contributes nothing to the 
entertainment, he never was at a place where he was 
not · welcome a, ſecond time. Without cheſe ſubordi- 
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nate good qualities of Acaſto, a man of wit and learn- 
ing would be painful to the generality of mankind, 
inſtead of being pleaſing. Witty men are apt to ima- 
gine they are agreeable as ſuch, and by that means 
grow the worit companions imaginable; they deride 
the abſent, or rally the preſent, in a wrong manner, 
not knowing that if yon pinch or tickle a man till he is 
uneaſy in his ſeat, or ungraceſully diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt of the company, you equaily hurt him, | 

I was going to lay, the true art of being agreeable 
in company, {but there can be no ſuch thing as art 
in it) is to appear well pleaſed with thoſe you are en- 
gaged with. and rather to ſeem well entertuined, than 
to bring entertainment to others, A man thus dif- 
poſed is not indeed what we ordinarily call a good 
conpanion, but eſſentially is: uch, and in all the parts 
of his converſation has ſometching friendly in his be- 
haviour, which conciliates men's minds more than the 
hi Zheſt ſallies of wit or ſtarts of humour can poſſibly 
do, The feebleneis of age in a man of this turn, His 
ſomething which ſhouid be treated with reipe& even 
in a man no otherwiſe venerable.. Ihe ſorwardnet 
of youth, when it proceeds trom alacrity and not in- 
ſolence, has alio its allowances, The companion who 
is formed for ſuch by nature, gives to every charaster 
of lie its due regards, and is ready to account tor their 
imperfect'ons, and receive their accomplithments as if 
they were his own. It matt appear that you receive 
law from, and not give it to your company, to make 
you agrecable. 

INE BER Tully, ſpeaking, I think, of Antony, 
ſays, that ;z2 eg facetie erant, que nulla arte iradi 


piyunt © ke had a witty mirth, evbich coutd be acquired 
by ng art, This quality muſt be of the kind oi which 
Iam now ipeaxing'; {or all forts of behnviour which 
depend upon obſervation and knowledge of lite, is to 

e acquired ; but that which no one can deſcribe, 
and is apparently the act of nature, muſt be ever y 
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where prevalent, becauſe every thing it meets is a fit 
occafion to exert it; for; he who follows nature, can 


» 


never be improper or unſeaſonable. 

How unaccountable then muſt their behaviour be, 
who, without any manner of: confideration of what 
the company they have juſt now entered are upon, give 
themſelves the air of a meſſenger, and make as diſtin& 
relations of. the occurrences they laſt met with, as if 
they had been diſpatched from thoſe they talk to, to 
be punQually exact in a report of thoſe circumRances ? 
It is unpardonable to thoſe who are met to enjoy one 
another, that a freſh man ſhall pop in, and give us. 
only the laſt part. of his own life, and put a ſtop to ours 
during the hiſtory. If ſuch a man comes from change, 


whether you will or not, you muſt hear how the ſtocks. 


go; and tho' you are ever ſo intently employed on a 
graver ſuhject, 4 young fellow of the other end of the 
town will take his place, and tell you, Mrs ſuch-a-one. 
is charmingly hand ſome, becauſe he juſt now ſaw her, 


But-1 think I need not dwell oz this ſubject, ſince I have 


acknowledged there can be no rules made for excell- 
ing this way; and precepts of this kind fare like rules 
for writing poetry, which, 'tis ſaid, may have preven- 
ted ill poets, but never made good ones, T 
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No. 387. Saturday, May. 24. 
[By Mr Appisox. J 
Quid pure tranquiilet—Hor. Ep. 18. J. 1. v. 102. 


Nhat may the force of care ſuſpend, 
And make you to yourſelf a friend. FRANCIS. 


N my laſt Saturday's paper, I ſpoke of chearfulneſsas 
it is a moral habit of the mind, and accordingly 
mentioned ſuch moralingtivesas are apt to cheriſh and 


e 
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keep alive this happy temper in the ſoul of man: 1 ſhall 
now conſider chearfulneſs in its natural tate, and re- 
fle& on thoſe motives to it, which are indifferent either 
as to virtue or vice. 

CHEARFULNESS is, in the firit place, the beſt pro- 
moter of health, Repinings and ſecret murmurs of 
heart, give ſo imperceptible lirokes to thoſe delicate 
fibres of which the vital parts are compoled, and wear 
out the machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe vi- 
olent ferments which they flir up in the blood, and 
thoſe irregular dilturbed motions, which they raiſe in 
the animal ſpirits, I ſcarce remember, in my own ob- 
ſervation, to have met with many old men, or with 
ſuch, who (to uſe our Englith phrate) wear well, that 
had not at leaſt a certain indolence in their humour, 
if not a more than ordinary gaiety and chearfulneſs of 
heart, The truth of it is, health and chearſulneſs mu- 
tually beget each other; with this difference, that we 
ſeldom meet with a great degree ot health which is 


X | e 9 4 
not attended with a certain cheartulneis, but very of- Ln: 
ten ſee cheartulnets wizere there is no great degree of Ki | 


CHEARFULNESS bears the ſame friendly regard to 
the mind as to the body: it baniſhes all anxious care 
and diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes the pailions, and 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual cala. But having al- 
ready touched on this lit conſideration, 1 ſhall here 
take notice, that the world, in which we are placed, 
is filled Weh iunumerable objects that are proper to 
raie and keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

IF we conlider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our ule; but it we 
conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure. . 
The ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the uaiv-rie, 
and produces all the necciiaries of life, has a particu- 


lar miluence in chearing the mind of man, and mak- - 
ing the heart glad. 
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Tuos x ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 
the woods with their muſie, furniſh us with game, or 
raiſe pleaſing ideas in us by the delightfuhleſs of their- 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and rivers, are as re- 
tre thing to the imagination, as to the ſoiſ through which 
they paſs. 

THnERE are writers of great diſtinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 
earth is covered with green, rather than with any o- 
ther colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light and 
ſhade, that it comforts and ſtrengtliens the eye inſtead 
of weakening or grieving it. For this reafon, ſeveral 
painters have a green cloth hanging near them, to eaſe 
the eve upon, after too great an application to their- 


. colouring, A famous modern philoſopher accounts 


for it in the following manner: All colours: that are 
more luminous, overpower and diſſipate the animal 
ſpirits which are employed in ſight; on the contrary, 
thoſe that are more obſcure do not give the animal ſpi- 


Tits a ſufficient exerciſe: whereas the rays that produce 


in us the idea of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due 
proportion, that they give the animal ſpirits their 

proper play, and, by keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt 
balance, excite a very pleaſing and agreeable ſenſati- 

on, Let the cauſe be what it will, the eifetis certain, 

for hic reaton the poets aſcribe to this particular co- 
tour the epithet of Chearial, 

To conſuter further this double end in the works of 
nature, and how they. are at the ſame time both ule- 
ful and entertaining, we find that the moſt important 
parts m the vegetable world are thoſe which are the 
moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſe- 
veral races of plants are propagated and continued, 
and which-are always lodged in flowers or bloſſoms. 
Nature ſeems to hide her principal deſign, and to be 
induſtrious in making the earth gay and delightful, 
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while ſhe is carrying on her great work, and intent up- 
on her own preſervation. The huſbandman, after. 
the ſame manner, is employed in laying out the whole. 
country into a kind of garden or landſbip, and mak- 
ing every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, he: 
thinks of nothing but of the harvelt, and increaſe which. 


is to ariſe from it. 


We may further obſerve how Providence has taken. 


care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, 
by having formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make 
it capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects 
which ſeem to have very little uſe in them; as from 
the wil dneſs of rocks and deſarts, and the, like gro- 
te:que parts of nature. "Thoſe who are verſed in phi- 
loſophy may ſtill carry-this-confideration higher, by. 
obſerving, that, if matter had appeared to us endowed. 
only with thoſe real qualities -whicl it actually poſſeſ- 
ſes, it would have made but a very joyleſs and uncom- 
fortable figure; and why has Providence given it a. 
power of producing in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as 
taſtes and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold, 


but that man, while he is converſant in the lower ſta- 


tions of nature, might have his mind cheared and de- 
lighted with agreeable ſenfations ? In ſhort, the whole: 
univerſe is a kind of theatre filled with objects that 
eicher raiſe in us pleaſure, amuſement, or admiration. 

Txt reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
viciſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with al chat variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face 
of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 
ſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 

I 8HALL not here mention the ſeveral entertainments 
of art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, conver- 
ſation, and other accidental diverſions of liſe, becauſe 
I would only take notĩes of ſuch incitements to a chear- 
ful temper, as offer chemſelves to perſons of all ranks 
and conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſhew us, 
that Providence did not deſign this world ſhould be 
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filled with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart 
of man ſhould be involved in gloom and melancholy, 

I THE more inculcate this chearfulneſs of temper, 
as it is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved 
to be more deficient than any other nation. Melan. 
eholy is a kind of demon that haunts our ifland, and 
o ſten conveys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind, A 
celebrated French noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who 
begin their romances with the flowery ſeaſon of the 
year, enters on his ſtory thus: In the gloomy month of 
Newember, when: the people of England hang: and drowns 


themfelves, a diſconſolate lover. walked. out into the 


feelds, &c. 

EveERy one ought to fence againſt the temper of his 
climate or conſtitution and frequently to indulge in 
himſelf thoſe conſiderations which may give him a ſe- 
renity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfolly. 
againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are com- 
mon to human nature, and which, by a right improve» 
ment of them, will produce a fatiety of joy, and un- 
interrupted happineſs, 

Arx the ſame time that I would engage my reader 


to conſider the word in its molt agreeable lights, L 


muſt own there are many evils which naturally ſpring 
up amidſt theentertainments that are provided for us; 


but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from over- 


caiting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that chear- 


fulneſs of temper which I have been recommending, 


This interſperſion of evil with good, and pain with. 


pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly aſcribed 
by Mr Locke, in his eſſay on human underitanding, 
to a meral reaſon, in the following words: ö 

BE vOvp all this, we may find another reaſon au 


God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of plea- 


ſure and pain, in all t'e things that environ and affect 
us, and blended them together, in almoſt all that our 
thoughts and ſenſes have to do with; that we finding. 
imperfection, dillatisfaclion, aud want of complete hap» 
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pineſs in all the enjoyments which the creatures can 
afford us, might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment ot 
him, with whom there isf ulneſs of ia, and at whoſe 
right hand are pleaſures for evermore, 1 
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TT ib; res antique laudis & artis | 
Ingredior; ſanttos auſus recludere fontes. 
VIRXG. Georg. 2. v. 174. 


For thee, I dare unlock the ſacred ſpring, 

And arts diſclos'd by antient ſages ing. 

M. SPECTATOR, 
II is my cuſtom, when I read your papers, to read 
1 over the quotations in the authors from whence 
vou take them: as you mentioned a paſſage lately out 
of the ſecond chapterof Solomon's Song, it occaſioned 
my looking into it; and upon reading it, I thought 
*the ideas ſo exquiſitely ſoft and tender, that I could 
not help making this paraphraſe of it; which, now 
it is done, I can as little forbear ſending to you. Some 
marks of your approbation, which I have already 
* received, have given me ſo ſenſible a taſte of them, 
that I cannot forbearendeavouring after them as often 
* £51 can with any appearance. of ſucceſs, 


Tam S I A, 
Yeur meſt obedient humble ſervant, 


The Second chapter of Solomon's Song. 
I. 
8 when in Sharon's field the blufhing roſe 
A. Does its chaſte boſom to the morn diſcloſe, 
Whilit all around the zephyrs bear 
The fragrant odours through the air: 
Or as the lily in the ſhady vale, 
Does o'er each flow'r with beauteous pride prevail, 
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Sweet was the fruit, and pleaſing to the taſte; 
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And finds with dews and kindeſt ſun-ſhine bleſt, 
In fair pre-eminence, ſupertor to the reſt: 


So if my love, with happy influence, ſhed 0 
His eyes bright ſun- ſhine on his lover's head, V 
Then ſhall the roſe of Sharon's field, 0 
And whiteſt lilies to my beauties yield. \ 


The roſes with the lilies join, 
And their united charms are leſs than mine. 
IF. 
As much as faireſt lilies can ſurpaſs \ 
A'thorn in beauty, or in height the graſs; 
So does my love, among the virgins, ſhine, 
Adorn'd with graces more than halt divine; 
Or as a tree, that, glorious to behold,. 
Is hung with apples all of ruddy gold, 
Heſperian fruit; and beautifully high, 
Extends its branches to the ſky ; 
So does my love the virgin's eyes invite; 5 


Then fairet flow'rs with ſtudious art combine, 5 


*Tis he alone can fix their wand'ring ſight, 
Among ten thouſand eminently. bright, 
III. | 
BENEATH his pleaſing ſhade. 5 
My wearied limbs at eaſe I laid, 
And on his fragrant boughs reclin'd my head. 
I pull'd the golden fruit with eager haſte ; 


With ſparkling wine he crown'd the bowl, 
With gentle eeſtacies he fill'd my ſoul ; 
Joyous we ſat beneath the ſhady grove, 
And o'er my head he hung the banners of his love... 
IV, 
I faint! I die! my labouring breaſt *. 
Is with the mighty weight of love oppreſt: 
I f<cl the fire poſſeſs my heart, 
And pain convey'd to every part, 
Thro' all my veins the paſii-u flies, 
My feeble joul forſakes its place, 
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A trembling faintneſs ſeals my eyes, 
And paleneſs dwells. upon my face; 
Oh! let my love with pow'rtul odours ſtay 
My fainting love-ſick ſoul, that dies away 
One hand beneath me let him place, 
With t'other preſs me in a chaſte embrace, 
V. 

I CHARGE you, nymphs of Sion, as you go 
Arm'd with the ſounding quiver and the bow, 
Whilſt thro? the loneſome woods you rove, 
You ne'er diſturb my ſleeping love. 

Be only gentle Zephyrs there, 
With downy wings to fan the air, 
Let ſacred filence dwell around, 
To keep off each intruding ſound : 
And when the balmy ſlumber leaves his eyes, 
May he to joys, unknown till then, ariſe. 
VI. 

Bur ſee! he comes! with what majeſtic gate 
He onward bears his lovely ſtate !. 

Now thro? the lattice he appears, 

With ſofteſt words diſpels my fears; 
Ariſe, my fair one, and receive 

All the pleaſures love can give, 

For now the ſullen winter's paſt, 

No more we fear the northern blaſt ; 

No ſtorms nor threat'ning clouds appear, 
No falling rains deform the year. 

My love admits of no delay, 

Ariſe, my fair, and come away, 

| VII, 

ALREADY, ſce! the teeming earth 
Brings forth the flow'rs, her beauteous birth. 

The dews, and ſoft deſcending ſhow'rs,. 
Nurſe the new-born tender flow'rs.. 
Hark ! the birds melodious fing, 

And ſweetly uſher in the ſpring, 
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Cloſe by his fellow ſits the dove, 
And, billing, whiſpers her his love. 
The ſpreading vines with bloſſoms ſwell, 
Diffuſing round a grateful ſmell, 
Ariſe, my fair- one, and receive 
All the bleſſings love can give: 
For love admits of no delay, 
. Ariſe, my fair, and come away. 
VIII, 
As to its mate the conſtant dove 
Flies thro' the covert of the ſpicy grove, 
So let us haſten to ſome lonely ſhade, 
T here let me ſafe in thy lov'd arms be laid, 
Where no intruding hateful noiſe 
Shall damp the ſound of thy melodious voice; 
Where I may gaze, and mark each beauteous grace: 
For ſweet thy voice, and lovely is thy face, 
IX, 
As all of me, my love, is thine, 
Let all of thee be ever mine, 
Among the lies we will play, 
Fairer, my love, thou art than they; : 
Till the purple morn ariſe, 
And balmy ſleep forſake thine eyes: 


Till rhe gladſome beams of day 
Remove the ſhades of night away 


Then when ſoft ſleep ſhall from thy eyes depart, 
Riſe like the bounding roe, or luſty hart, 

Glad to behold the light again, 
From Bether's mountains darting o'er eplain. 
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No. 389. Tueſday, May 27. 
[By Mr BUDGELL. J 
=—— Meliora pii docuere parentes. HoR, 


Their pious fires a better leſſon taught. 


O THING has more ſurpriſed the learned in Eng- 
land, than the price which a ſmall book, intit- 
led, Spaccio della Beſtia triomphante, bore in a late 
auction. This book was ſold for thirty pounds. As 
it was written by one Jordanus Brunus, a profeſſed 
Atheiſt, with a deſign to depreciate religion, every one 
was apt to fancy, from the extravagant price it bore, 
that there muſt be ſomething in it very formidable. 

I mvsT contels, that happening to get a fight of one 
of them myſelf, I conld not forbear peruſing it with 
this apprehenſion ; but found there was ſo very little 
danger in it, that I ſhall venture to give my readers a 
fair account of the whole plan upon which this won- 
derful treatiſe is built, 

THE author pretends that Jupiter once upon a time 
reſolved on a reformation of the conſtellations ; for 
which purpoſe having ſuramoned the ſtars together, 
he complains to them of the great decay of the wor- 
ſhip of the gods, which he thought ſo much the hard- 
er having called ſeveral of thoie celeſtial bodies by 
the names of the heathen deities, and. by that means 
made the heavens as it were a book of the Pagan the- 
| ology, Momus tells him, that this is not to be won“ 
dered at, fince there were jd many ſcandalous ſtories of 


the deities; upon which the author takes occaſion to 


alt reflexious upon all other religions, concluding 
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that Jupiter, after a full hearing, diſcarded the deities 
out of heaven, and called the ſtars by the names of the 
moral virtues, 

Tuis thort fable, which has no pretence in it torea- 
fon or argument, and but a very ſmall ſhare of wit, 
has however recommended itſelf wholly by its impiety, 
to thoſe weak men, who would diltinguith themſelves 
by the ſingularity of their opinions, 

THERE are two confiderations which have been of- 
ten urged againſt Atheilts, and which they never yet 
could get over. The firſt is, that the greateſt and moſt 
eminent perſons of all ages have been againſt them, 
and always complied with the public forms of wor- 
ſhip eſtablithed in their reſpective conntrics, when there 
was nothing m them either derogatory to the honout 
of the Supreme Being, or prejadicial to the good of 
mankind, 

THe Platos and Ciceros among the ancients; the 
Bacons, the Boyles, and the Lockes, among our own 
countrymen, are all inſtances of what I have been ſay- 
ing; not to mention any of the divines, however cele- 
brated, ſince our adverſaries challenge all thoſe, as 
men who have too much intereſt in this caſe to be im- 
partial evidences. 

Bur what has been often urged as a conſideration 
of mach more weight, is, not only the opinion of the 
better ſort, but the general conſent of mankind to this 
great truth; which 1 think could not poſſibly have” 
come to paſs, but from one of the three tollowing rea- 
ſons; either that the idea of a God is innate and cov 
exiſtent with the mind itſelf; or that this truth 1s ſo 
very obvious, that it is diſcovered by the firſt exertion 
of reaſon in perſons of the moſt ordinary capacities; 
or, laſtly, that it has been delivered down to us thro, 
all ages by a tradition from the firſt man. 

Tus Atheiſts are equally confounded, to which ever 
of theſe three cauſes we aſſign it; they have been fo' 


preilea by this laſt argument from the general conſent” 


"of 
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of mankind, that, after great ſearch and pains, they 


pretend to have found out a nation of Atheiſts, I mean 
that polite people the Hottentots, | 

I DaRE not ſhock my readers with a deſcription of 
the cultoms and manners of theſe barbarians, who are 
in every reſpect ſcarce one degree above brutes, having 
no language among them but a confuſed gabe, which 
is neither well underſtood by themleives or others, 

IT is not, however, to be imagined how much the 
Atheiſts have gloried in theſe their good friends and 
allies, 

Ir we boalt of a Socrates or a Seneca, they may now. 
coutront them with theſe great philoſophers the Hot- 
dentots. 

Tuoba even this point has, not without reaſon, 
been ſeveral times controverted, I ſee no manner of 
harm it could do religion, if we ſhould entirely give 
them up this elegant part of mankind. 

Mrruixxs nothing more fhews the weakneſs of 
their cauſe, than that wy diviſion of their fellow-crea- 
tures join with them, but thoſe among whom they 

themſelves own reaſon. is almoſt defaced, and who 
have little elſe bat their hape, which can entitle them 
to any place in the Ipecies, 

BES:DeEs theie poor creatures, there have now and 
then been inſtances of a few crazed people in ſeveral 
nations, who have denied the exiſtence of a Deity 

Tux catalogue of theſe is however very ſhort ; even 
Vanini, the molt celebrated champion for the cauſe, 
proleſſed before his judges, that he believed the exiſt- 
ence o God, and taking up a ſtraw which lay bes 
fore him on the ground, aſſured them, that alone was 
ſuſhctent to convince him of it; alledging ſeveral ar- 
guncuts to prove that it was impoſſible nature alone 
could create any thing, 


I was the other day reading an account of Caſimir 
Lyfyinſhi, a gentleman of Poland, who was convicted 


aud executed for this crime. The manner of his pu- 
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niſhment was very particular, As ſoon as his body was 
burnt, his aſhes were put into a cannon, and ſhot into 
the air towards Tartary, 

IA apt to believe, that if ſomething like this me. 
thod of puniſhment ſhould prevail in England, ſuch 
is the natural good ſenſe of the Britith nation, that 
whether we rammed an Atheiſt whole into a great 
gun, or pulverized our infidels, as they do in Poland, 
we ſhould not have many charges. 

I s£0ULD, however, propoſe, while our ammuniti- 
on laited, that inſtead of Tartary, we ſhould always 
keep two or three cannons ready pointed towards the 
Cape of Good-Hope, in order to ſhoot our unbelievers 
into the country of the Hottentots. 

Ix my opinion, a ſolemn judicial death is too great 
an honour for an Atheiſt, though I muit allow the 
method of exploding him, as it is practiſed in this lu - 
dicrous kind of martyrdom, has ſomething in it pro- 
per enough to the nature of his offence. 

THERE is indeed a great objection againſt this man- 
ner of treating them, Zeal for religion is of fo active 
a nature, that it ſeldom knows where to relt ; for which 
reaſon I am afraid, after having diſcharged our Athe- 
iſts, we might poſſibly think of thooting off our ſecta- 
ries; and, as one does not foreſee the viciſſitude of 
human affairs, it might one time or other come to a 
man's own turn to fly out of the mouth of a demi- 
culverin, 

Ir any of my readers imagine that I have treated 
theſe gentlemen in too ludicrous a manner, I mult 
confeſs, for my own part, I think reaſoning againſt 
ſuch unbelievers upon a point that ſhocks the common 
ſenſe of mankind, 1s doing them too great an honour, 
giving them a figure in the eye of the world, and 
making people fancy that they have more in them 
than they really have. 

As for thoſe perſons who have any ſcheme of reli- 
gious worſhip, I am for treating ſuch with the utmoll 


tenderneſs, and ſhould endeavour to ſhew them their 
errors with the greateſt temper and humanity; but as 
theſe miſcreants are for throwing down religion in 

neral, for ſtripping mankind of what themſelves own 
is of excellent uſe in all great ſocieties, without once 
offering to etabliſh any thing in the room of it; TI 
think the belt way of dealing with them, is to retort 
their own weapons upon them, which are thoſe of 


ſcorn and mockery, : X 
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Nen padends ſed nin faciendo id quod non decet impu- 
dentie nomen effugere debemurs. 'L VLL, 


The way to avoid the reputation of impudence, is, net 
to be aſnamed of aubat ave do, but never to do what 


abe ought 10 be aſnamed of. 


ANY are the epiltles I receive from ladies ex- 
M tremely afflicted that they ly under the obſerva- 
tion of ſcandalous people, who love to detame their 
neighbours, and make the unjuſteſt interpretation of 
innocent and indifferent actions. They deſcribe their 
own behaviour fo unhappily, that there indeed lies 
ſore cauſe of ſuſpicion upon them. It is certain, that 
there is no authority for perſons who have nothing elſe 
to do, to paſs away hours of converſation upon the 
miſcarriages of other people; but ſince they will do 
ſo, they who value their reputation ſhould be cautious 
of appearances to their diſadvantage. But very often 
our young women, as well as the middle-aged, and 


the gay part of thoſe growing old, without entering 


into a formal league for that purpoſe, to a woman, a- 
gree upon a ſhort way to preſerve their characters, 
and go on in a way that at beſt is only not vicious, 
The method is, when an ill-natured or talkative girl 
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has ſaid any thing that bears hard upon ſome part of 
another's carriage, this creature, if not in any of their 
little cabals, is run down for the moſt cenſorious dan. 
gerous body in the world, Thus they guard their 
reputation rather than their modeſty ; as if guilt lay 
In being under the imputation of a fault, and not ig 
a commiſſion of it. Orbicilla is the kindeſt poor thing 
in the town, but the moſt bluſhing creature living: it 


is true, {he has not loſt the ſenſe of ſhame, but ſhe has. 


loſt the ſenſe of innocence, If the had more conk- 
dence, and never did any thing which ought to Rain 
Her checks, would ſhe not be much more modeſt with- 
out that ambignous ſuffuſion, which is the hvery both 
of cuilt and innocence! Modeity conſiſts in being con- 
ſciqus of no ill, and not ig being aſhamed of having 
done it. M hen people go upon any other foundation 
than the truth of their own hearts for the conduct of 
their actions, it lies in the power of ſcandalous tongues 
to carry the world before them, and make the relt of 
mand fall in with the ill, for fear of reproach, On 
the other hand, to do what you ought, is the ready 
way ro make calnmuy either filent or ineffectually ma- 
Iicious, Spencer, in his Fairy Quecn, ſays admirably 
to young ladies under the diſtreſs of being detamed; 


The beſt, ſaid he, that I can yon adviſe, 
Is to avoid th' ceenſton of the ill; 
For when the cauſe, whence evil doth ariſe, 
Removed is, th' effect ſurceaſeth ſtill. 
Abſtain from pleaſure and reſtrain your will, 
Subdue deſire, and bridle looſe delight: 
Uſe ſcanted diet, and forbear your fill; 
Shun ſecrecy, and talk in open fight: 
So ſhall you ſoon repair your preſent evil plight, 


Instead of this care over their words and actic us, re- 
commended 1¹* a poet in old Queen Beſs's days, the 
modern way* is to do and ſay what you pleaſe, and 
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yet be the prettie/t ſort of woman in the world, If fa - 

thers and brothers will defend a lady's honour, ſhe is 
quite as ſafe as in her own innocence, Many .of the 

diſtreſſed, who ſuffer under the malice of evil tongues, 

are ſo harmleſs, that they are every day they live a- 

fleep till twelve at noon; concern themſelves with no- 
thing but their own ꝓerſons till two ; take their ne- 
ceſſury food between tnat rime and four; viſit, go to 
the play, and ſit up at cards till towards the enſuing 
morn ; and the malicious world ſhall draw concluſions 
from innocent glances, ſhort whiſpers, or pretty ſami— 
bar ralleries with fathionable men, that theſe fair ones 
are not as rigid as veſtals. It is certain, ſay theſe 
goodeſt creatures very well, that virtue does not cor.- 
Silt in conſtrained behaviour and wry faces, that muſt 
be allowed; but there is a decency in the aſpect and 
manner of ladies contracted from a habit of virtue, 
and from general reflexions that regard a modeit con» 
duct, all which may be underſtood, though they cannot 
be deſcribed. A young woman of this fort claims an 
efeem mixed with affection and honour, and meets 
with no defamation ; or if the does, the wild malice is 
overcome with an undiſturbed perſeverance in her in- 
nocence. To ſpeak freely, there are ſuch coveys of 
coquettes about this town, that if the peace were not 
kept by ſome impertinent tongues of their own ſex, 
which keep them under ſome reſtraint, we ſhould have 
no manner of engagement upen them to keep them in 
apy tolerable order, 

As I am a SxtEcTATOR, and behold how plainly 
one part of womankind balance the behaviour of the 
other, whatever I may think of tale-bearers or ſlan- 
derers, I cannot wholly ſupprcis them, no more than 
a general would diſcourage ſpies, The enemy would 
eaſily ſurpriſe him whom they knew had nointelligence 
of their motions, It is ſo far otherwiſe with me, that 
I acknowledge 1 permit a ſhe ſlanderer or two in eve» 


ry quarter of the town, to live in the characters of co- 
Vor. V. 0 
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quettes, and take all the innocent freedoms of the 
reſt, in order to ſend me information of the behaviour 
of their reſpective ſiſterhoods. 

Bur, as the matter of reſpect to the world, which 
looks on, is carried on, methinks it is ſo very eaſy to 
be what is in the general called virt uous, that it need 
not coſt one hour's reflexion in a month to preſerve 
that appellation, It is pleaſant tos hear the pretty 
rogues talk of virtue and vice among each other: ſhe 
is the lazieſt creature in the world, but I mult confeſs 
ſtrictly virtuous : the peevitheſt huſſy breathing, but 
as to her virtue ſhe is without blemiſh : the has not 
the leaſt charity for any of her acquaintance, but J 
mult allow rigidly virtuous, As the unthinking part 
of the male world call every man a man of honour 
who is not a coward; ſo the crowd of the other ſex 
terms every woman who will not be a wench virtu- 


ous, N 
N 
No. 3291. Thurſday, May 29. 


[By Mr Appis o. J 


Non tu prece poſcis emaci, 
One nift ſcductis nequeas commitiere divis : 
At bona pars procerum tacita fibabit acerra. 


Kaud cuivis promptum eſt, murmurgue humileſque ſus 
fſurros 

Tollere de templis.; & aperto vivere voto, 

Mens bexa, fama, fides, hee clare, & ut audiat hoſpes. 

Illa fibi iutrarſum, & ſub lingua immurmurat : 0 ft 

Ebullit patrui preclarum ſuns! Et O , 

Sub raſtro crepet argenti mitt ſeria dextro, 

Hercule] p: piliumve utinam, quem proximus heres 

lin telle, expunganm {+ — PERS. Sat. 2. v. 3. 
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Thy pray*rs the teft of heaven will bear : 

Nor need'ft thou take the gods aſjide, to hear: 

IWhile others, even the mighty men of Rome, 

Big feweld with miſchief, 19 the temples come; 

And in low murnurs, and with cofily ſmoke, 

Heav' y' help, to proſper their black vous, invoke, 

Ss boldly 10 the gods mankind reveal 

Ii hat from each other they, for ſhame, conceal, 

Give me good fame, ye pow'rs, ard mate me juſt: 

Thus much the rogue to fe:blic ears will truſt, 

In private then, —when wilt thou mighty Feve, 

My <vealthy uncle from this worid remove ? 

GCr,—9 thou thund'rer's ſon, preat Hercules, 

That once thy bounteous deity would pleaſe 

To guide my rake upon the chinking ſound 

V ſeme vaſt treaſure, hidden under ground! 

avere my pupil fairiy knack'd o th' head ! 

T ſhould poſſeſs th* eftate if he were dead, Drvven, 


HERE Homer repreſents Pliœnix, the tuter of 
\ Achilles, as perſuading his pupil to lay aſide 
his reſentment, and give kimlielf up to the intreaties 
of his countrymen, the poet, in order to make him tpeak 
in character, aſcribes to him a ſpeech full of thoſe fa · 
bles and allegorics, which old men take delight in re- 
lating, aud which are very proper for initrucion, 
* The gods, ſays he, ſuffer tkemiclves to be prevailed 
upon by intreaties, When mortals have offended 
them by their tranſgreſſions, they appeaſe them by 
© vows and ſacrifices, You muſt know, Achilles, that 
© PaAVERS are the daughters of Jupiter. They are 
© crippled by frequent kneeling, have their faces full 
© of cares and wrinkles, and their eyes always caſt to- 
* wards heaven. They are conſtant attendants on the 
* goddeſs ATE, and march behind her. This god- 
* deſs walks forward with a bold and haughty air, 
© and being very Hght of foot, runs through the whole 
earth, grieving and afflicting the ſons of meu, She 
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gets the ſtart of Prayers, who always follow her, 
© in order to heal thoſe perſons whom ſhe wounds. 
* He who hononrs theſe daughters of Jupiter, when 
* they draw near to him, receives great benefits from 
them; but as for him who rejects them, they intreat 
their father to give his orders to the goddeſs ATE, 
to puniſh him ior his hardneſs of heart.“ This noble 
allegory needs but little explanation; for whether the 
goddeſs AT E ſigniſies injury, as ſome have explained 
it; or guilt in general, as others; or divine juſtice, 
as I am the more apt to think, the interpretation is 
obvious enough. K 

I $HALL pr rodues another heathen fable relating to 
prayers, which is of a more diverting kind. One would 
think, by ſome paſſages in it, that it was compoſed by 
Lucian, or at leaſt by fome author who has endeavour- 
ed to imitate his way of writing; but as diſſertations 
of this nuture are more curiaus than ufeful, I ſhall give 
my reader the fable, without any further inquiries af- 
ter the author, 

« MExivpprs the philoſopher was a ſecond time ta- 
gen up into heaven by Jupiter, when for his enter- 
« tainment he lifted up a trap- door that was placed by 
his footſtool. At its riſing, there iſſued through it 
uch a din of crics as aſtonithed the philoſopher, Up- 
* On his aſking what they meant, Jupiter told him 
they were the prayers that were ſent up to him from 
the earth. Menippus, amidſt the contuſion of voices, 
« which was 10 great, that nothing leſs than the ear of 
© [ove could diſtingumi them, heard the words, riches, 
© honour, and [»1g-life, repeated to ſeveral different 
tones and languages. When the firſt hubbub of 
* ſounds was over, the trap-door being left open, the 


voices came up more ſeparate and diſtint, The 


« firſt prayer was a very odd one, it came from Athens, 
© and de ſired jupiter to increaſe the wiſdom and the 
«© beard of his humble ſupplicant. Menippus knew It 
© by the voice to be the prayer of his friend Licander 
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the philoſopher, This was ſucceeded by the petiti- 
© on of one who had juſt laden a ſhip, and promiſed ju- 
© piter, if he took care of it, and returned it home again 
full of riches, he would make him an offering of a- 
ſilver cup. Jupiter thanked him for nothing; and 
bending down his ear more attentively than ordina- 
ry, heard a voice complaining to him of the cruelty 
of an Epheſian widow, and begging him to breed 


* compaſſion in her heart: this, ſays Jupiter, is a very 


© honeſt fellow : I have received a. great deal: of in- 
© cenſe from him; I will not be ſo cruel to him as not 
to hear his prayers, He was then interrupted with: 
* a whole volley of vows, which were made for the 
* health of a tyrannical prince by his ſubjects who pray- 
* ed for him in his preſence, Menippus was ſurpriſed, 
* after having liſtened to prayers offered up with ſo 
much ardour and devotion, to. hear low whiſpers: 
from the ſame aſſembly, expoſtulating with Jove for 
* ſuffering ſuch a tyrant to live, and atking him how 
* his thunder could lie idle? Jupiter was ſo offended at 
* theſe prevaricating raſcals, that he took down the 
* firſt vows,. and puffed away the laſt. The philoſo- 
©pher ſeeing a great cloud mounting upwards, and- 
making its way directly to the trap-door, inquired 
of Jupiter what it meant. This, ſays Jupiter, is the 
© ſmoke of a whole hecatomb that is offered me by the 
general of an army, who is very importunate with. 
me to let him cut of an hundred thouſand men that 
*are drawn up in array againſt him: what does the 
©1mpudent wretch think I ſee in him, to believe that 
J will make a ſaorifice of ſo many mortals as good as 
© himſelf, and all this to his glory, forſoeth! But hark, 
"ſays Jupiter, there. is a voce 1 never heard but in 
time of danger; it is a rogue that is ſhipwrecked in 
the Ionian ſea, I ſaved him on a plank but three days 
ago, upon his promiſe to mend his manners; the- 
*{coundrel is not worth a groat, and yet has the im- 
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«* pudence to offer me a temple, if I will keep him from 
linking. But yonder, favs he, is a ſpecial youth 
* tor you, he defires me to take his father, who keeps 
* a great eſtate from him, out of the miſeries of hu- 
* man life, The old fellow ſhall live till he makes his 
heart ake, I can tell him that for his pains. This 
was followed by the ſoit voiceof a pious lady, deſir- 
ing Jupiter that ſhe might appear amiable and charm- 
ing in the ſight of her emperor. As the philoſopher 


«was reflecting on this extraordinary petition, there 


* blew a gentle wind through the trap-door, which he 
at firſt miſtook for a gale of zepbyrs, but afterwards 


found it to be a breeze of ſighs: they ſmelt ſtrong of 


flowers and incenſe, and were ſucceeded by moſt paſ- 
ſionate complaints of wounds and torments, fires and 
* arrows, cruelty, deſpair and death, Menippus fan- 
vcied that ſuch lamentable cries aroſe from ſome ge- 
* neral execution, or from wretches lying under the 
* torture ; but Jupiter told him that they came vp to 
him from the iſle of Paphos, and that he every day 
© received complaints of the ſame nature from that 


© whimſical tribe of mortals who are called lovers. I. 


am ſo trifled with, ſays he, by this generation of 
both ſexes, and find it ſo impoullible to pleaſe them, 
* whether I grant or refuſe their petitions, that I ſhall 
order a weſtern wind for the future to intercept them 


* in their paſſage, and blow them at random upon the. 
© earth, The laſt petition I heard was. from a very a-- 
* ged man of near an hundred years old, begging but 


for one year more of life, and then promiſing to die 
* contented, This is the rareſt old fellow, ſays Jupt- 
* ter, He has made this prayer to me for above twen- 


* ty years together. When he was but fifty years old, 


* he defired only that he might live to ſee his ſon ſet- 
* tled in the world; I granted it. He then begged 
© the ſame favour. for his daughter, and afterwards 
*-that he might ſee the education of a grandſon : when 
**/1.this was brought about, he puts up a petition 
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« that he might live to finiſh a houſe he was building, 
In ſhort, he is an unreaſonable old cur, and never 
« wants an excuſe; I will hear no more of him. Upon 
« which he flung.down the trap-door in a paſſion, and 
# was reſolved to give no more audiences that day,” 
NoTWITHSTANDING the levity of this fable, the 
moral of it. very well deſerves onr attention, and is the 
fame with-that which-has been inculcated by Socrates 
and Plato, not to mention Juvenal and Perſius, who 
have each of them made the fineſt ſatire in their whole 
works upon this ſubject, The vanity of men's withes, 
which are the natural prayers of the mind, as well as 
many of thoſe ſecret devotions which they offer to the 
Supreme Being, are ſufficiently expoſed by it Among 
other reaſons for- ſet forms of prayer, I have often 
thought it a very good one, that by this means the 
folly and extravagance of men's defires may be kept 
within due bonnds; and not break out in abſurd and 
ridiculous petitions, on ſo great and ſolemn an occa- 
ſion. I 


e- A ORSON, FOR SOR SE HER, 
. Hr of . e N . , Conf Nee 


No 392. Friday, May 30. 


Per ambages & miniſteria deorum 

Precipitandus eſt liber ſpiritus. PETRON, 
By fable's aid ungovern'd fancy ſoars, 

And claims the miniſtry of heav'nly pow'rs. 


Toa the SPECTATOR, 


The transformation of Fidelio into a lecking-glaſs. 


0 I WAS lately at a tea-table, where ſome young la- 

* 4 dics entertained the company with a relation of a 

* coquette in the neighbourhood, who had been dii- 
O 4 
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covered practiſing before her glaſs. To turn the 
* diſcourſe, which, from being witty, grew to be ma. 
licious, the matron of the family took occaſion, from 
© the ſubject, to with that there were to be found a- 
mongſt men ſuch faithful monitors to dreſs the mind 
* by, as we conſult to adorn the body. She: added, 
*that if a ſincere friend were miraculouſly changed in- 
to a looking-glaſs, ſhe ſhonld not be aſhamed to aſk 
*-its advice very often. This whimfical thought work- 
ed ſo much upon my fancy the whole evening, that 
* it produced avery odd dream, 

* METHOVGHT, that as ] ſtood before my glaſs, the 
image of a youth, of an open and ingenuous aſpect; 
appeared in it; who with a ſmall fhrill voice ſpoke 
* in the following manner, 

* Tax looking-glaſs, you ſee, was heretofore a man, 
even I the unfortunate Fidelio. I had two brothers, 
* whoſe deformity in ſhape was made up by the clear- 
neſs of their underſtanding : it muſt be owned, how- 
ever, that (as it generally happens) they had each 2 
perverſeneſs of humour fuitable to their diſtortion of 
body. The eldeſt; whoſe belly ſunk in monſtrouſly,. 
was a great coward ; and though his ſplenetic con- 
* tracted temper made him take fire immediately, he 
made objects that beſet him appear greater than they 
were. The ſecond, whoſe breaſt ſwelled into a bold 
* relievo, on the contrary, took great pleaſure in leſ- 
*-ſening every thing, and was perfectly the reverie of 
his brother, Theſe oddneſſes pleaſed company once 
* or twice, but diſguſted when often ſeen ; for which 
* reaſon the young gentlemen were ſent from court to 
© ſtudy mathemanes at the univerſity, 

© I NttD not acquaint you, that I was very well 
made, and reckoned a bright police.gentleman; [I 
vas the confident and darling of all the fair; and 
if the old and ugly ſpoke ill of me, all the world 
„knew it was becauſe I ſcorned to flatter them. No 
ball, zo aſſembly, was attended till I had been, car 
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« ſalted, Flavia coloured her hair before me, Celia 
« ſhewed me her teeth, Panthea heaved her boſom, 
© Cleora brandiſhed her diamonds ; 1 have ſeen Cloe's 
„foot, and tied artificially the garters of Rhodope, 

«*T1s a general maxim, that. thoſe. who doat upon 
« themſelves, can have no violent affection for ano- 
«ther; but. on the contrary, I found that the wo- 
© men's paſſion for me role in proportion to the love 
© they bore to themſelves. This was verifed in my, 
amour with Narciiſa, who was ſo conſtanc to me, that 
© it was pleaſantly faid, had I been.little enough, the 
© would have hung me at her girdle... The moſt dan- 
© -erous rival L had, was a gay empty fellow, who by 
the trength of a long intercourle with Narciſſa, join - 
ed to his natural endowments, had formed himſelf 
© into a perfect reſemblance with her. 1 had been 
diſcarded, had the not obſerved that. he frequentiy 
© aiked my opinion about matters of the laſt conſe- 
© quence: this made me {lill.more conſiderable in her 
were. 

Tuovan I was eternally. careſted by the ladies, 
© ſuch was their opinion of my honour, that I was 
© never cavied by the men. A jealous lover of Nar- 
* cifla one day. thought he had caught her in an amo- 
* rous converſation; for though he was at ſuch a di- 
„ ſtance that he could hear nothing, he imagined 
ſtrange things from her airs and geſtures. Some- 
times with a ſerene look ſhe. ſtepped: back in a liſten- 
* ing poſture, and brightened into aw innocent ſmile. 
Quickly after the ſweiled into an air of majeſty and 
diſdain, then kept her eyes halt ſhut after a languith- 
ing manner, then covered her bluthes with her hand, 
* breathed a ſigh, and ſeemed ready to fink down. In 
*rvihed the furious lover; hut how great was his ſur- 
priſe to ſee no one there but the innocent Fidelio, 
with his back againſt the wall betwixt two windows, 

Ir. were endiels-to recount all my adventures. Let 

0 5 
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me haſten to that which coſt me my life, and Nar- 
ciſſa her happineſs, 


*SHE had the misfortune to have the ſmall pox, 
* upon which I was expreſly forbid her ſight, it being 


apprehended that it would increaie her diſtemper, 


and that I thould infallibly catch it at the firſt look, 
As ſoon as ſhe was ſuffered to leave her bed, ſhe ſtole 
out of her chamber, and found me all alone in an 
adjoining apartment. She ran with tranſport to her 
darling, and without mixture of fear; leſt 1 ſhould 


diſlike her. But oh me! what was her fury when 


ſhe heard me ſay, I-was afraid and ſhocked at fo 


loathſome a ſpectacle. She ſtspped back; ſwollen. 


with rage, to ſee if 1 had the inſolence to re- 
peat it, I did, with this addition, that her ill- 
timed paſſion had increaſed her uglineſs. Enraged, 
inflamed, diſtracted, ſhe ſnatched a bodkin, and with 


all her force ſtabbed me to the heart. Dying, I pre- 


ierved my ſincerity, and expreſied the truth, tho 


in broken words; and by reproachſul grimaces to 


the latt I mimicked the deformity of my murdreſs. 


* Curir, who always attends the fair, and pitied 
the fare of ſa uſeſul a ſervant as was, obtained ct 


the Deſtinies, that my body ſhould be.made tncor- 
ruptible, and retain the qualities my mind had pol- 
zelled. I immediatly loſt the figure of a man, and 
became ſmooth, poliſhed and bright, and to this day 
am the firſt tay ourite of the ladies. T 


W 
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No. 393. Saturday, May 3r. 
[By Mr Appisox. J! 


Neſcio qua prater ſolitum dulcedine lieti. 
| ViRkG.Georg,. 1. v. 412. 
Unuſual feweetneſs purer joys inſpires, 


OOKING over the letters that have been ſent me, 
Il chanced to find the following one, which 1 re- 
ecived about two years ago from an ingenious friend 
who was then in Denmark. 


Dear Sir, Copenhagen, May 1, 1710. 
0 HE ſpring with you has already taken polleM- 
: +: on of the fields and woods: now 1s the ſeaſon 
of ſolitude, and of moving complaints upon trivial 
* ſafferings: now the griefs of lovers begin to flow, 
and their wounds to bleed afreſh. I too, at this di- 
ſtance from the ſoſter climates, am not without my 
* diſcontents at preſent. You perhaps may laugh at 
© me for a moſt romantic wretch, when I have diicloſ- 
ed to you the occaſion cf my uneaſineſs; and vet I 
cannot help thinking my unkappinels real, in being 
confined to a region, which is the very reverſe of pa- 
radiſe, The ſeaſons here are all of them unpleaſant, 
and the country quite deilitute of rural charms, I 
have not heard a bird fing, nor a brook murmur, 


* 


C 


- 


g. 
nor a breeze whiſper, neither have I been bleſt with 
the ſight of a flowery meadow theie two years, E- 
very wind here is a tempeſt, and every water a tur— 
bulent ocean, I hope, when you reflect a little, you 
will not think the-grounds of my complaint in the 
leaſt frivolous and unbecoming a man of fericus 
* Wought; ſince the love of woods, of fick!s and fow- 
O 6 
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ers, of rivers and fountains, ſeems to be a paſſion 
_© implanted in our natures the moſt early of any, even 
* betore. the fair-ſex-had a being. 

Tam, STIR, &c. 


CovrD I' tranſport: myſelf with a wiſh from one 
eountry to another, I ſhould chooſe to paſs my winter 
in Spun, my ſpring in Italy, my ſummer in England, 
and my autumn in France. Of all theſe ſeaſons there 
is none that can vie with the ſpring for beauty and 
delightfulneſs. Ito bears the ſame figure among the 
ſeaſons of the year, that the. morning does among the 
diviſions of the day; or youth among the ſtages of life, 
The Engliſh ſummer. is pleaſanter than that of any o- 
ther country in Europe, on no other. account but be- 
cauſe it has a greater mixture of ſpring in it. The 
mildneſs of our climate, with thoſe ſrequent-refreſh- 
ments of dews and rains that fall among us, keep up 
a perpetual .chearfulneſs in our fields, and fil the hot- 
eſt months of the year with a lively verdure, 

Ix the opening-of- the ſpring; when all nature be- 
ins to recover herjelb, the ſame animal pleaſure which. 
makes the. birds ling, and the. whole brute creation re- 
zoice, riſes-vcry ſenftbly in the heart of man, I know 
none of the pozts-who have obſerved ſo well as Milton 
thoſe ſecret overflowings of gladneſs which diffuſe 
themſelves dhrough the minds of the beltolder, upon 
ſurveyiag the gay ſcenes oſ nature: he has touched upon 
1 iwvice or thrice in Paradite Joſt, and deſcribes it very 
beuutiinlly under the name of vernal delight, in that 
pallage where hz repreſents the devikhimſelf as almoſt 
ſenlible of it. 


Rlaſſoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear'd, with gay enamel'd colours mix'd : 
On which the ſun more glad impreſe'd his beams 
Than in fair crening cloud, or humid bow, 


When Gel hath ſhower'd the earth: ſo lovely ſeemd 
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That landſkip: and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inſpires- 
Vernal delight, and joy able ro drive 

All ſadneſs but deſpair, &c. 


Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and repreſented the barrenneſs of every thing 
in this world, and its incapacity of-producing any ſos 
lid or ſubſtantial kappmeſs. As diſcourſes of this na- 
ture are very ufeſul to the ſenſual and voluptuous 
thoſe ſpeculations which ſhew the bright tide of things, 
and lay. forth thoſe innocent entertainments which are 
to be met with among the ſeveral objects that encom 
paſs us, are no leſs- beneficial to men of dark and me- 
lancholy tempers. It was for this reaſon that I endeas 
voured to recommend a chearfulneſs of mind in my 
two laſt Saturday's papers, and which J would ſtill in- 
culcate not only from the conſideration of ourſelves; 
and of that being on whom we depend, nor from the 
general ſarvey of that univerſe in which we are pla- 
ced at preſent, but from reflexions on the particular 
ſeaſon in which this paper is written. The creation 
is a perpetual feaſt to the mind of a good man, every 
thing he ſees chears and dehghts him; Providence has 
imprinted fo many ſmiles, on nature, that it is impois 
ſible for a mind which is not ſunk in more groſs and 
lenſual delights, to take a ſurvey of them without ſes 
veral ſecret ſenſations of pleaſure. The Pfalmitit has, 
in ſeveral of his divine poems, celebrated thoſe beau- 
tilul and agreeable ſcenes which make the heart glad, 
and produce in it that vernal delight which I have be- 
ſore taken notice of. 

Na r uRAL philoſophy quickens this taſte of the ere- 
ation, and rend ers it not only pleaſing to the imagi- 
nation, but to the underſtanding. It does not reſt in 
the mur mur of brooks and the melody of birds, in | 
the ſhade of groves and woods, or in the embroidery 
of fields and meadows, but conſiders the ſeveral ends 
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of providence which are ſerved by them, and the 
wonders of Divine Wiſdom which appear in them. It 
heightens the pleaſures of the eye, and raiſes ſuch a 
rational admiration in the ſoul as is little interior to 
devotion, 

Ir is pot in the power of every one to offer up this 
kind of worthip to the Great Author of nature, and to 
indulge theſe more refined meditations of heart, which 
are doubtleſs highly acceptable in his ſight; I hall 
therefore conclude this ſhort eſſay, on that pleaſure 
which the mind naturally conceives from the preſent 
ſeaſon of the year, by the recommending of a practice 
for which every one has ſufficient abilities. 

EF wovuLD have my readers endeavour to moralizen 
this natural pleaſure of the ſoul, and to improve this 
vernal delight, as Milton calls it, into a Chriſtian vir- 
tue. When we find ourſelves inſpired with this pleaſ- 
ing inſtinct, this ſecret ſatisfaction and complacency a- 
riſing from the beauties of the creation, let us conſi- 
der to whom we ſtand indebted for all theſe entertain. 
ments of ſenſe, and who it is thus opens his hand and 
fills the world with good. The apoltle inſtructs us to 
take advantage of our preſent temper of mind, to graft 
upon it ſuch a religious exerciſe as is particularly con- 
formable to it, by that precept which adviſes thoſe who 
are ſad te pray, and thoſe who are merry to ſing 
plalms. The chearfulnefs of heart which ſprings up 
in us from the ſurvey of nature's works, is an admir- 
able preparation. for gratitude. The mind has gone 
a great way towards praiſe and thankſgiving, that is- 
filled with ſuch a ſecret gladneſs: a grateful reflexi- 
on on the Supreme Cauſe who produces it, ſanctifies it 
in the ſoul, and gives it its proper value. Such an ha- 
bitual diſpoſition of mind conſecrates every field and 
wood, turns an ordinary walk into a morning or even- 
ing ſacrifice, and will improve thoſe tranſient gleams 


ok joy which naturally brighten up and. reſreſh che 


a, on duch 3 into an inviolable and perpe- 
tual ſtate of bliſs and happineſs. 1 


Fitne 
FOO OTOL DE ELTON 


No. 394. Monday, June 2. 


Bene colligitur hac-pueris & mulierculis. & ſervis & 
fſervorum femullimis liberi:-efſe grata: gravt vero ho- 
mini, & ea que fiunt judicie certo ponderanti, pro- | 
bari poſſe nulls modo. Tull. q 


1t is rightly inferred, that theſe things are pleaſing to 
children, women, and flaves, and even to ſuch frees 
men as greatly reſemble ſlaves; but can by no means 
be approved by a man of figure und character, and 
who forms a right judgment f things, 


HAVE been. conſidering the little and frivolous 

things which give men acceſles to one another, and 
power with each other, not only in the common and 
indifferent accidents of life, but alſo in matters of 
greater importance. You ſee in elections for members 
to ſit in parliament, how far ſaluting rows of old wo- 
men, drinking with clowns, and being upon a level 
with the loweſt part of mankind in that wherein they 
themſelves are the loweſt, their diverſions, will carry a 
candidate. A capacity for proſtituting a man's ſelf: 
in his behaviour, and deſcending to the preſent hu- 
mour of the vulgar, is perhaps as good an ingredient | 
as any other for making a conſiderable figure in the 
world; and if a man has nothing elſe or better, to 
think of; he could not make his way to wealth and di- 
tinction by properer methods, than ſtudying the par- 
ticular bent or inclication of people with whom he con- 
verſes, and working from the obſervations of ſuch their 
bias in all matters wherein he has any intercourſe with 
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them: for his eaſe and comfort he may aſſure him- 
felf, he need not be at the expence of any great talent 
or virtue to nleaſe even thoſe who are poſſeſſed of the 
higheſt qualifications, Pride, in ſome particular dif- 
guile or otber (often a ſecret to the proud man him- 
ſelf) is the molt ordinary ſpring of action among men, 
You need no more than to diſcover what a man values 
himſelf for; then of all things admire that quality, 
but be. ſure to be failing in it yourſeH-in compariſon 
of the man whom you court, I have heard or read of 
a ſecretary of ſtate in Spain, who ſerved a prince who 
was happy in an elegant uſe of the Latin tongue, and 
often writ diſpatches in it with his own hand, The 
king ſhewed his ſecretary a letter he had written to a 
foreign prince, and under the colour of afking his ad- 
vice, laid a trap for his applauſe. The honeſt man 
read it as a faitirful counſellor, and not only exce pted 
againſt his tying himſelf down too much by ſome ex- 
preſſions; but mended the phraſe in others, You 
may gueſs the diſpatches that evening did not take 
much longer time, Mr Secretary, as ſoon as he came 
to his wn houſe, ſent for his eldeſt ſon, and commu+ 
nicated to him, that the family muſt retire out of 
Spain, as ſoon as poſſcble; for; ſaid he, the king knows 
I underſtand Latin better than he does. 

T 1s egregious fault in a man of the world, ſhould 
be a leſſon to all who would make their fortunes : but 
a regard mult be carefully had to- the perſon with 
whom you have to do; for it is not to be doubted but 
a great man of common ſeaſe muſt look with ſecret 
indignation, or bridled laughter, on all the ſlaves who 
ftand round him with ready faces to approve and ſmile 
at all he ſays in the groſs. It is good comedy enough 
to obſerve a ſuperior talking half ſentences, and play- 
ing an humble admirer's countenance from one thing 
to another, with ſuch perplexity, that he knows not 
what to ſneer in approbation oſ. But this kind of 


complaiſance is peculiarly the manner of courts; in a. 


— as 
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other places you mult conſtantly go farther in compli- 
ance with the perſons you have to do with, than a 
mere conformity of looks and geſtures. If you are in 
a country-life, and would be a leading man, a good 
ſtomach, a loud voice, and ruſtic chearfulneſs will go 
a great way, provided you are able to drink, and drink 
any thing, But I was juſt now going to draw the 
manner of behaviour I would adviſe peeple to practiſe 
under ſmnne maxim, and intimated, that every one al- 
moſt was governed by his pride, There was an old 
fellow about forty years ago ſo peeviſh and fretful, 
though a man of buſineſs, that no one could come at 
him: but he frequented a particular little coffeehouſe, 
where he triumphed over every body at trick-track 
and back-gammon, The way to paſs his office well, 
was firſt to be inſulted byhimat one of thefe games in his 
leiſure hours; for his vanity was to ſhew that he was 
a man of pleaſure as well as buſineſs. Next to this ſort 
of inſinuation which is called in all places (from its 
taking its birth in the houtholds of princes) making 
one's court, the moſt prevailing way is, by what bet- 
ter bred people call a preſent, the. vulgar a bribe, I 
humbly conceive that ſuch a thing is conveyed with: 
more gallantry in a billet-doux that ſhould be under- 
ſtood at the bank, than in groſs money: but as to 
ſtubborn people, who are fo ſurly as to accept of nei- 
ther note nor caſh, having formerly dabbled in chy- 
miſtry, I can only ſay, that one part of matter aſks- 
one thing, and another another, to make it fluent ; 
but there is nothing but may be diflolved by a proper- 
mean: thus the virtue which is too obdurate for gold. 
or for paper, ſhall melt away very kindly in a liquid. 
The iſland of Barbadoes (a ſhrewd people) manage 
all their appeals to Great Britain, by a ſkilful diſtri- 
bution of citron water among the whiſperers about 
the men in power, Generous wines do every day pre- 


vail, and that in great points, where ten thouſand: 
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times their value would have been rejected with in- 
dignation. 

Bor to wave the enumeration of the ſundry ways 
df applying by preſents, bribes, management of peo- 
gle's paſſions and affections, in ſuch a manner as it 
hall appear that the virtue of the beſt man is by one 
Method or other corruptible: let us look out for ſome 
expedient to turn thoſe paſſions and affections on the 
ſide of truth and honour, When a man has laid it 
down for a poſition, that parting with his integrity, 
in the minuteſt circumſtance, is loſing ſo much of his 
very ſelf, ſelf-love will become a virtue. By this means 
good and evil will be the only objects of diſſike and 
approbation ; and he that injures any man, has ef- 
fectually wounded the man of this turn as much as if 
the harm had been to himſelf . This ſeems to be the 
only expedient to arrive at an impartiality; and a 
man who follows the dictates of truth and right rea- 
ſon, may by artifice be led into error, but never can 
into guilt, | 1 
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great friend to beards 331. 
Goes with the Spectator and 
Captain Sentry to a play called 
the Diſtreſſed Mother 3 3 5. His 
dehaviour and remarks at it ib. 
His uneaſtneſs on the widow's 
account 359. His obſervations 
in his paſſage with the Spectator 
te Spring garden 383. In what 
manner affronted on that occa- 
ſion ib. 

Courage and magnanimity inſepa- 
rable 3 50. 

Court intereſt; the ſeveral ways of 
making it 394. 

Cos ley, his opinion of Perſius the 
Latin ſatyriſt 339. 

Creation, a poem commended. by 
the Spettator 339. The con- 
templations on creation a per 
petual feaſt of delight to. the 
mind of a good man 393. 


TJdA=cing, a neceſſary accom + 
pifhment 334. 'The diſad- 

vantages it lieth under, to what 
owing ib. Uteful on the ſtage 30. 

Death, the benefit of it 349. 

Definitions, the uſe of them re- 
commended by Mr Locke 373. 

Detraction, the generality of it in 
converſation 348. 

Devotee, the deſcription of one 
354 

Dreſs, the advantage of being well 
drelſed 360. 


Drums, cuſtomary, but very im- 


„ 


proper inſt uments in a marriage 
concert 364. 
Dryden, his happy turn for pro- 
logue or epilogue 341. 
E 


E Anh, why covered with green 
rather than any other cvlour 
387. 

Education, a regulation of it pro- 
poſed 337. 

Emperor of the Mohocks, his arms, 
and How born 324. 

Engliſh, 8 inclined to me» 
lancholy 387. 

Epictetus, his rule for a perſon's 
behaviour under detrattion 3 5 5, 

Epitaph on the Counteſs Dowager 
of Pembroke 323. 

Eſtcourt the comedian, his extra: 
ordinary talents 358. 

Eugene (Prince) the Spectator's 
aceount of him 340. In what 
manner to be compared with 
Alexander and Czſa ib. 

St. Evremond, the ſingularity of 
his remarks 349. 

F 


Alſhood and diſſimulation, the 
" inconvenience of it perpetual. 


4. 

Female rakes deſcribed 336 

Flavilla liberal: of her ſuuff at 
church 344. 

Fidelio, his adventures and tranſ- 
formation into a looking glats 


92. 

Friendſhip, an eſſay upon it 385. 
Defined ib. V hat ſort of friend 
the moſt uſeful ib. | 

Frolic, what ovght truly to be 
termed ſo 358 3 

Frugality the. true baſis of liberality 


346. 


G 
(QEnerofity not always to be 
commended 346. 

God, the being ot one, the greateſt 
of certainties 381. 

Gooſequill ( William) clerk to the 
lawyers club 372. ; 

Grammas ſchools, a common faulł 
obſerved in them 353+ 


ld 


3 


Steen, why called #n poetry the 


chearful colour 38 7 
Gymnoſophilts (Indian) the me- 
thod uſed by them in the edu- 
cation of their diſciples .337. 
H 


| 5 ee heme (Will) his diſſerta- 

ticn on the uſefulneſs of look 
ing-glaſſes 328. His obſerva- 
tion upon the corruption of the 
age 332. He gives the club a 
brief account of his amours and 
diiappointments 359. 


Hudibras, a deicription of his beard 


331. 
1 
Vrudenee diſtinguiſhed from af 
ſuance 373. The molt pro- 
per means to avoid the imputa- 
tion of it 290. | 
Indiffercnce in marriage not to be 
taſted by ſenſible ſpirits 32 2. 
Intereſt, Ihe ready way to pro- 
mote our intereſt in the world 
394. | 


K 
Ke ought to be eom- 


municative 379. 
L 
Earning, the deſign of it 350. 
To be made advantageous even 
to the meaneſt capacities 353 
Leopold, the laſt emperor of that 
name, an expert joiner 353. 
Letters to the SpeQtator, from 
Octavia married to an ungrateful 
huſband 322; from Clarin da, 
with her journal 323 ; from 
Philanthropos, with an account 
ot the Mohock club 3 24, from 
a countryman to her he very 
much reſpects, Mrs. Margarct 
Clarke 1b. from R. J. to the 
Spectator upon a paſſage in Mil 
ton 325; from a country gen- 
tleman lying under the mistot- 
tune of having a very fine park, 
and an only dauphter 326; from 
Mrs. Mary Comfit at Mile-End 
rcen ib. from T. B. com- 
planing of his wife's expenſive 
lonpiogs during her pregnancy 


ib. from a married gentleman, 
who is in a fair way of being 
undone by his virtuous lovely 
wife 328; from S. P. recom- 
mending the patronage of youn 
modeit men to ſach as are able 
to countenance and introduce 
them into the world 330; from 
James Diicipulus, complaining 
ot the nearneſs of his father us a 
great diſcouragement to him in 
the courſe ot his ſtudies 330; 
from Jack Light foot, containing 
an account of the Sweaters 332; 
from three country virtuous vir- 
gins who are ambitious of the 
characters of very good wives ib. 
from ihe enthor of the hiitory 
ot dancing 334 from A young 
mar compliaing of an ill cuſtum 
he has obſerved among old men 
3.36; trom Rebecca the diſtreſ- 
ſed, complaining .of a club of 
female rakes ib from < , with 
fome further thoughts on edaca- 
tion 337 and.3-53; from hy- 
ſibulus, occaſoned by the epi- 
logue to the Diſtreffed Mother 
4238; from Philomeides, in an- 
ſwer to the foregoing letter 341; 
from an officer, conceraing Syl- 
vana's conduct in the abſenee of 
her huſband 342; from Jack 
Freelove to his miſtreſs, written 
in the;perſon of a monkey 343; 
to the Spectator from Fpicure 
Mammon, a great trencherman, 
344; from , complaining 
of an extravagant cuſtom among 
ſome women of taking ſnuff ib. 
from Law Wau Eben Zan Kala. 
dar empcror of the Mohocks, 
with a manifeſto 347; from 
Mary, againſt detraction 348; 
from Hotſpur, with the deſerip- 
tion of a devotee 354; trom 
Sophroſunius, complaining of 
the impudent behaviour of peo + 
ple in the Qreets ib. from ---, 
in behalf of a genteel dreſs 360; 
from John Shallow, who had 
lately bcea at a concert of cat 
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calls 281; from Tom Pottle, in 
<ommendation of Brooke and 
Hellier 362; from Will Cymon, 
with an account of the improve + 
ments wrought in him by love, 
and the character of his miſtreſs 
362; from Philip Homebred, 
upon travel 364: from Robin 
Bridegroom 1.1 Birchin lane,com- 
plaining of a ſet-of drums that 
ewakened him with their thun- 
der the morning after he was 
married ib. fiom Altamira, a 
prude i5 from , vith the 
tranſlation of a Lapland ſong 
- 65; from Conſtawia Comb- 
bruſh, complaining that ber mi- 
ſtreſs gives her caſt off clothes 
to others ih. from Paul Regnaud 
to his friend on the death of 
Nladam de Villacerfe 368; to 
the SpeQtator from , on whims 
and humovriſts 371; from 
Ralph Bellfry, in commenda- 
tion of Mr. Powell, waſtcr of 
the motion 372; from Humpi- 
ry Transfer, on a moving club 
of pariſh. clerks ih. from H. R. 
complainmg of the lawyers club 
©, from Michael Gander, on 
the day-watchman and his gooſe 
376 ; from Rachael Watchful 
on dancing i», from Myrtilla, 
deſiring the SpeRator's advice in 
re lation to her lover 380; from 
J. S. animadverting on ſome per- 
ſons behaviour at church #5. 
from T. B. on vanity, and the 
abundance of it in the female 
ſex ib, from Betty Lemon, who 
had been preſented with a guinca 
by a Jew ih. from the fextos of 
St. Bride's on a new charity 

ſchool of fifty girls erected in 
that pariſh ib. from a gentle- 
man in Denmark 397 


Liberality, the true baſis of it 346. 
Lillie (Charles) his preſent to the 


Spectator 358. 


Longings in women, the extrava- 


gancics of them 326. 


Longinus, an obſervation of tha 
critic 339. 

Love, in what manner diſcovered 
to his miſtreſs by one of Will 
Honeycomb's acquaintance 33 5; 
the mother of poetry 377, 


M 
MI“ V a month extremely ſub. 
ject to calentures in women 

365; the Spectator's caution to 
the female ſex on that account 
ib. 

Merit valuable, according to the 
application of it 340. 

Meſſiah, a ſacred eclogue 378. 

Milton's Paradiie Loſt, a contin. 
ation of the Spectators criticiſm 


on that poem 327, 333, 339, 
345, 351, 357. 363, 369; 
the moral of that poem, and 
length of time contained in the 
action 369, 

Nizth, the aukward pretcnders to 
it 358 ; - dittinguithed from 
chearfulneſs 381. 

Modeſty diſtinguiſned from ſheep 
iſhneſs 373; the definition of 
it ih. wherein it conſiſts 390; 
modeſt aſſurance, what 373. 

Mohock, the meaning of tht 
name 324; feveral conjectures 
concerning the Mohocks 347. 

Monuments raiſed by envy the 
moſt glorious 355. 

More (Sir Tho.) his gaiety at his 
death, to what owing 349. 
Mortality. the lover's bill of 3 77, 
Motion of the gods, wherein it 
differs from that of mortals, 

according to Heliodorus 369: 

Muly Moloch emperor of Moroc- 
co, Iris great intrepidity in his 
dying moments 340. 


N 
Nightingale, its muſie highly 
delighttul to a man in love 
383. 
Novels, great inflamers of womens 
blood 365. 
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0 
OPfequiouh neſs in behaviour con- 
ſidrred 386, 
Orbicilla, her character 390. 
P 


Aul Lorain, a deſign of his 338. 
penkethman the comedian, his 
many qualifications 3 70. 

Perſian children, what learned by 
them in their ſchools 337 

Perſons imaginary, not proper for 
an heroic phem 25 7, 

Perfius the ſatyriſt, the affected 
obſcurity of his flile 379. 

Fetronius and Socrates, their ehear- 
ful behaviour during their laſt 
moments grounded on different 
motives 349. 

Philoſophy (natural) the uſe of it 
393. 

Practice and example, their pre- 
valency on youth 3 37. 

Praiſe, why not treely conferred 
on nien till dead 349. 

Prayers, Phunix his allegorical 
deſcription at them to Achilles 
in Homer 391. The folly and 
extravagance of our prayers in 
general make ſet forms neceſſa- 
ry ib. 

Pride, a chief ſpring of action in 
molt men 394. 

Printing encouraged by the politeft 
nations iu Europe 367. 


8 2 

N what qualities truly 
valuable 340. 
R 


R Eligion, the greateſt incentive 

to good and worthy actions 

356. 

Reproof, when juſtly deſerved, how 
we ought to behave ourſelves 
under it 382, 

Roſicrucius, the ſtory of his ſe» 
pulchte 379. 


I 
QAunter (Mis.) à great ſnuff- 
taker 344. 
Sentry (Captain) receives a letter 
trom Ip{wich, giving an account 
of an engagement between a 


French privateer and a ſittle veſ. 
ſel belonging to that place 350; 
his reflexions on that action ib. 

Sincerity, the advantages of it over 

diſſimulation and deceit 352: 
the moſt compendiouswiſdomib, 

Solomon's Song, a paraphraſe on 
the ſecond chapter 388. 

Spacciz della Beſtia triomphante, a 
book ſold at an auction for 301. 
389 ; -ſome account of that 
book ib. 

Spectator, his reflexions upon Cla- 
rinda's journal 323 ; accompa - 
nies Sir Roger de Coverley to 
Weſtminſter abbey 329; his 
ſacrifices to humanity 355; las 
behaviour under reproach, aud 
reaſons for not returning an an * 
ſwer to thoſe who have anis 
madverted on his paper ib. His 
contemplations on Good Friday 
356; the benchts accruing to 
the pnblic from his ſpeculations 
367 ; his papers much ſought 
tor about Chriſmas by all his 
neighbours i», His compariſon 
of the world to a ſtage 370; he 
accompanies Sir Roger to Spring 
Garden 383; his zeal for the 
Hanover ſucceſſion 384. 

Spencer, his advice to young ladies 
under the &itreſs of detamatiou 
390. 

Spirit, an high one, a great enemy 
to candour 382. 

Spring, the pleaſanteſt ſeaſon of 

the year 393. 

Spring garden, a kind of Maho- 
metan Paradiſe 383. 

Sweaters, a ſpecies of the Mohock 
club 332. 


Rar.ſinigration of ſouls aſſerted 
by Will Honeycomb 343. 

Travel, at what time to be under- 
tuken, and the true ends ot at 
364. 

Trucby (widow) her water re- 
commended by Sir Roger as 
good againſt the ſtone or gravel. 
329. 


„ i Re, - 
Truth, the everlaſting good effect Woman, the utmoſt of her hx 


it has even upon a man's for rafter wherein contained 342; 
tune and intereſt 352 ; always the notion ſome women have 
conſiſtent with itſelf ib. of virtue and vice 390, 


V Words, the abuſe ot them demon 
Vumacerfe (Madame de) an ac ſtrated in ſeveral inſtances 373. 
count of her death, and the World (the) conſidered both as 


manner of it 368, uſeful and entertaining 387, 
Virgil, his fable examined in re 


lation to Halicarnaſſeus his hi- 4 
ſtory of Xneas 351. X Enophon, his ſchools of equity 
Virtne, the way bo preſerve it in 337. 


its integrity 394. 7 
WW Oilus, the pretended critic, had 


Wy unintelligibly, the art L a very long beard 331, 
ot it nuch improved 379. 


The End of the Fifth Volume, 


